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RIG VEDIC STUDIES 
PROMODE KUMAR BHATTACHARYA, VEDANTAR \TNA, M.A. 


. Vedie World in Time and Space 
I 

It is perhaps an established fact that the Kassites and the 
Hurrians were at the Caspian gates about the year 2400 B.C. Probably 
the Hyksos can also be included in this list. Subsequent to this they 
proceeded westward avid established their principalities in about 1900 
B.C. ‘If we are permitted to say ihat the Hebrews were intimately 
connected with the Hyksos then this date stands equally well for them. 
This contiguity in time of these different cultures rather forces us to 
pause and think if all these were of kindred culture and if there is 
something more to consider in the theory of the origin of languages 
and the divergence thereof—whbether it is correct to deem the Indo- 
European and Semitic languages to be quite different in origin. 
Probably this consideration led Meyer and others to locate the origin 
of Indo-European language in Central Asia. 

Be that as it may, it is too much for a rational mind to accept 
the claim that the Indo-Aryans, a branch of the Indo Europeans, 
entered India round about this time and setiled there. If we do not 
accept this fact of the entry of the Indo-Aryans at this time—round 
about the middle of the second millenium B.C.—it becomes also 
difficult for us to refute the argument of Stuart Piggott in his Pre- 
historic India wherein he has pointed out wide-spread devastation ® 
through incendiarism everywhere. This sign of devastation, as also 
the theory of Max Muller and others that the Indo-Aryans entered 
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India from outside, led Piggott to assume that the Vedic Aryans entered 
India approximately about 1500 B.C. But in our “Implications of 
the Nadi stuti by Sindhukshit Praiyamedba Rishi’? we have shown that 
what Piggott has exhibited as a specimen of Kulli Culture is nothing 
but a specimen of Vedic Culture—Agnishomiya Sacrifice or Gavamayana 
Sattra. Likewise we can further state that the representation of clay 
figurines of women, Zhob cultures, in Piggott’s Pre-historic India (1950 
Pelican) p 127 immediately reminds us of the mantras of Shirimbith. 
Bharadwaja (R.V.X.—155. 1.2). The clay figurines appear to be blind 
or rather without eyes, cadaverous and chinless and Piggott states, 
‘these can hardly be toys, but seem rather to be a grim embodiment 
of the mother-goddess who is also the guardian of the dead—an under- 
world deity concerned alike with the corpse and the seed-corn buried 
beneath the earth”. This is of course his surmise. The mantra of 
Shirimbithi, whom Sayana says to have been the son of Bharadwaja 
a rishi distinctly belonging to the third group of the Vedic Sages, 
addresses the spirit of famine or Alakshmi as non-giver, blind, ugly 
and-noisy. This spirit of famine is also called Durhana or cbinless 
and she is being chased away. So there is a very strong affinity 
between the clay figurines and the mantras of Shirimbithi. The clay- 
figurines belong fo Rana Gundhai Culture phase ITI dated approxi- 
mately about 2700 B.C. Sa, if we are sympathetic, we can again find 
a trace of the Vedic influence here and so Shirimbithi is decidedly . 
later in time than Bharadwaja we can say that the Vedic culture cannot 
be ascribed to a time later than 3000 B.C. 

Then again on page 111 of: the same book we find the picture 
of ‘‘Incised stone vessels, Kulli culture’ (fig. 10). The stone vessels 
are segmented in four compartments and ‘‘form one of the most 
interesting links between west and east, from the borders of Syria 
to the Indus”. The dates of these vessels cannot be later than 3000 
B.C. These vessels are quite peculiar and we cannot definitely say 
if they constitute a proof of the spread of culture from east to west. 
But in the Rig Veda (R.Y I—20.6 : 110.8, 161.2 etc.) we find that the - 
Ribhus segmented the Chamasa into four compartments. The.chamasa 
was originally made by Tvastr or Ashura. So the Ribbus made a 
departure from the past. This was because they wanted to provide a 
share for Agni. As they were three brothers and Agni was the fourth, 
so four compartments of the single chamasa were made when the 

® three brothers accepted the Yagna Cult. A Chamasa is a drinking 
vessel for the Soma juice, much like a laddle. The Ribhus belong to 
an age earlier than the third class of sages whom we shall have to 
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‘speak of. So this appears to us to be a specimen of vedic influence 
not to be placed later than 8000 B.C. Piggott and others, in substance 
claim these to be the “specimens of an earlier and Autochthonous 
culture. The Vedic culture came later on. But our contention is 
this that, if these are proved to carry clear influences of the -Vedic 
culture, as has been attempted by us, the Vedas were not only 
autochthonous but at the same time earlier than the dates of these 
specimens. 


How is it then that Piggott, by the sheer testimony of the 
devastations. came to the conclusions, that the Vedic culture came 
later on ? Probably this was due to a confusion. Many people think 
that Hinduism is a, direct offshoot of the Vedic réligion. But we must 
bear in mind that whereas the Vedas worship & single all-pervasive 
principle and is based on Monism, Hinduism is dual in principle 
accepting a personal God, the name varying according. to the 
community worshiping the God-—-Kali, Shiva, Vishnu etc. But this 
aspect of religion of a. Hindu is individual whereas the. Social or 
general a&pect is Vedic. So a Hindu pursues a duofold religion which 
must have been integrated at a later date when non-vedic worshippers 
over-flooded the land and were gradually influenced by the Vedic people 
and the life of the Community came to be guided by Vedie principles. 
This is best traced in the life of a Brahinin of the present day. A 
Brahmin ‘personally worships God or follows a dual principle but at the 
same time in his daily ablutions and Social customs as depicted in marr- 
iage ahd other rituals pursues the monistic principle of the Vedas. From 
this speculation we are carried to the assumption of the ‘infiltration 
of India, by invasion or otherwise, by uon-vedic people at a later date. 
A thorough enquiry into the Geography and Culture of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, which have up till now been not done by 
thoroughly responsible persons, may produce miraculous and desirable 
results cutting out the path of true history. We think the devastations 
of Mahenjo-daro and Harappa took place some time about the 
Mahabharata War. The devastations as traced by Piggott occurred 
at this time. Hinduism was spreading in India from a time somewhat 
ptior to this age.” When we remember in this connection that no 
temple has ever been discovered in Mahenjo- daro, ‘Harappa or other 
- gulture sites in Baluchistan, but at the same time images of Pashupati 


in yogic posture have been found we are encouraged in our thought @ 


that the culture discovered is pre-eminently Hindu culture with Vedic 
influences. preponderant. Absence of temples show this Vedic influence 
© 
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which is based on yagna. cult. We shall have to discuss this yagna 
cult on another occasion. But we are digressing. 

It is interesting to find that while considering the composition 
of the bulk of Rig Veda Muller, Weber, Muir, Hopkins, Keith and 
others have thought that it was in the Punjab where this was done, on 
the other hand Brunnhofer, Mertel, Hising, Hillebrandt and others 
think that most of the Rig Veda was composed in Afganistan and > 
Tran. It will possibly be readily agreed upon that the opinion of 
these two Schools veer round the location of the river Saraswati and - 
necessarily the Sapta Sindhavah of the Vedas or the Hapta Hindavah 
of the Avesta. Though these people believe in the entry of the 
_ Indo-Europeans, or for the matter of that the Tndo-Aryans singing the 
Vedic hymns through the Khyber pass into India, ‘they also discuss 
the problem where the bulk of the Rig Veda was composed. This 
shows that these peoplé were not sure of their ground. However, that 
may be we must discuss this incidence óf Saraswati and the Sapta- 
Sindhavah. 

In our ieaplieaions of the Nadi stuti by Sindhukshit eae 
medha Rishi we have seen that by Sindhu 3 in the Vedas is meant :— 

(i) any river. 
Gi A particular river the upper- part of which was taken to be 
the present day Kabul river and the lower part, the -present 
day Indus. l 
(iii) Three sets- of seven rivers, all of which. weie called 
Sindhavah. The third set has not been mentioned in the 
hymn (R.V.X. 75). 

The Third set of the Sindhavah we take for the seven ‘Collateral | 
streams called Saraswatyah | of which -one -is the Helmand of the 
present day or Haraquaiti of the Avesta. All these are in Afganistan. 
The Saraswati of the Nadi stuti by Sindhukshit is a duplication in 
name of the original Saraswati in Afganistan. As t this stand is, 
much disputed we have to establish it. _ : 

Brihat Aranyak Upanishad (Ch. II Br. IT) is. concerned with 
Sisu Upasana—ritual and meditation of Sisu. . The word Sisu in 
classical sanskrit means a child. But in the Vedas Sisu means a 
particular type of Agni, translated as the sacrifical fire. This word 
has been used in the Rig Veda on many occasions of which a few 
references are given here—R.V.I. 140.8, 10: V—44.3 ; VIL 95.8; 
VIII 100.5 ; X 5.3 ete. Though the instructions in the Upanishad 
are given ftom a subjective stand-point still a clear scrutiny will reveal 

that these are based on objective principles. A close scrutiny of the 
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first instruction will show that by Sisu a horse is meant. This is very 
interesting inasmuch as the Babylonian word Sisu means a horse— 
‘wild ass of the mountain’. So this Sisu worship is connected with 
Asva-Agni or Asvatha-Agni or Asvamedha sacrifice. This is not all. | 
It is also connected with a particular locality—Arvavat. This word 
Arvavat may mean a place where horse-sacrifice is celebrated—Arva, 
a horse ; or it may mean a place in the South—Arvac, South. In 
the Vedas, three chief places of Yagna are often mentioned—Sharya- 
navat, Arvāvat and Parāvat. We. refer our readers to R. V. VITL 
53.3; VIII. 97 4,5 ; IX 65.22, 23 etë. So Arvavat was a place in 
the South where Agni was worshipped as a horse. This must have 
been the Marjaliya Dhishna or fire alter in the Soma Yagna wherein 
it is symbolically placed to the south of the Maha Vedi and the 
Havirdhana Carts. One can have an idea of the Marjaliya Agoi from 
a perusal of R. V. V.1.4;7,8. The custom of people in Arvavat 
was to consider Yagna as a Horse—Arva or Sisu or Asva As from 
R. V. VIII 7.29 ; VTI 64.11 we find Saryanivat to be connected with 
Sushoma and Ariikiya which are connected with the river Vitasta 
or Jhe'um we take Sharyandvat to be in the East. We shall very 
soon prove that Parivat was in the West. Therefore Arvavat was 
in the south. Objectively speaking this sisu worship was conducted 
in Arvavat or South and this was transformed into a subjective mode of 
worship. in the Brihadaranyak Upanisad. In the third instruction 
of II. 2 of the same Upanisad a sloka is quoted. The substance of 
the sloka is as follows: The hollow is in the south, the root or handle 
is in the north. Thus a chamasa or soma drinking laddle is formed. 
Here in this chamasa. Yashay or fame of all kinds is located. The 
seven sages or Sapta rishayah reside on the shore or brim of this 
Chamasa ete. ‘This sloka is to be found in Atharva Veda X. 26.9. 
But here the first word is “Tiryak’, diagonal, and not ‘arvic’, South, 
as in the Upanishad under reference. In the fourth instruction the 
seven rishis, Gotama, Bharadwaja, Vishvamitra, ‘Jamadagni, 
Vashistha, Kashyapa and Atri, are mentioned. As these Rishis are 
mentioned in connection with Sishu worship and are placed in 
Arvivat. they may be taken to belong to a later date. For ‘arvac’ in 
Sanskrit means a later time as well. So we take these Rishis to 
belong tio the new set or the third set of rishis. 

In the Rig Veda we often come across mentions of rishis a 
ing to Purva or Prāchin or ancient, madhyam or middle and nutana 
or new or latest. We- may refer to R. V. IIT. 32.13 ; VI 21.5 and 
L12. There are many more, but we hope this will suffice. According 
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to us the seven rishis mentioned here belong to the third set of rishis. 
But there is a difficulty. Ashvalāyana is his Grihyasutra (IIT-4) 
has given. Gritsamada, Vishvamitra, Vamdeva, Atri, Bharadwaja 
_and Vashistha (six, in all) as the namés of madhyama or middle 
term rishis. In the Veda Pārāyana vidhi in the name of Baudhyana 
the names of Jamadagnya and Gautama have been added to the list 
of Ashvalayana—eight names in all. It is.to be’ noticed in this 
connection that the additional names are Jamadagnya and Gautama 
and not Jamadagni or Gotama. -The sons are mentioned instead of 
the fathers. In the Anasnatpitayana Vidhi the eight names as 
given by Baudhayana are to be found in the same order. In fact | 
considering the order of the names in both Ashvalaéyana avd 
' Baudhayana oné is tempted to think that both have drawn their 
information from a common source.- If that be so the variation © 
cannot be: explained in Bhagavat VIII-13 the names of the seven 
rishis, as to be found in the Brihadaéranyak Upanishad, are stated to 
belong: to the Vaivasvata Manvantara period. In R.V.X., 180.7. 
' it ig stated that the seven rishis restored the sacrificial cult (Yogna 
Vidya). after closely following the path of the forefathers. Now 
while interpreting this manira Sayana has mentioned Marichi and 
others as the seven rishis who followed the path of Angiras and others. 
But’ Mahidhara while explaining the same mantra in Shukla 
Yajurveda XXXTIV.49 has mentioned the names of Bharadwaja, 
Kashyapa, Gotama, Atri, Vishvamitra and Jamadagni as the seven 
rishis.. In this connection we must remember that this mantra 
R.V. X.130.7 is a testimony of the restoration of the Yagna Cult, 
so it indirectly refers to the discontinuation or disturbance of 
the Yagna cult... The Yagna . could have been- lost through 
devastation from flood or invasion or both. We _ shall have 
to discuss this Jater on. If -this was destroyed through “flood. 
then the name of Vaivasvata Manu as-given by the Bhiagavata 
is a plausible’ one and Mahidhara probably drew his inspiration 
. from Bhiagavata. In R.V. X 63. 1,7 we have a clear reference of 
Manu first holding the sacrifice with the help of the seven rishis. 
That this Manu was Vaivasvata Manu is known from the first verse 
and that he came from Paravat. The first verse also refers to the 
establishment of friendship. This means that previous to this there 
® was a discord in the Vedic World and Vaivasvata Manu with the 
help of seven rishis established amity. We shall have occasion to 
discuss this discord during, the middle period. This accord through 
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‘Manu was established in the middle territory. So the Sisu worship 
refers to the middle territory a3 also to the third set of seven rishis. 

If we consider this question from another angle we can 
say that the mention of the new rishis or new mantras can only be` 
made either by the new or third set of rishis or by rishis who came 
after them. If then we find some of the rishis mentioning the fact of 
of new rishis or new mautras but are: placed in the second set by 
Ashvalayana and Baudhayana in. the second or middie set we can 
safely reject the opinion of these authors. in fact this is what we 
find in the Rig Ved». The author of R.V.III 32.18 is Vishvamitra, a 
rishi whom Ashvaliyaua and Baudhiyana plac: in the middle set. 
The author of R.V.VI 21.5 is Bharadwaja. The rishi of VII.15.4 
and VII.931 is Vasistha. The same is the case with these two 
rishis. But we cannot accept the opinions of Baudhayana and 
Ashvalayana. We take them to be rishis. of the third or new set. 
The ristis of the midd'e s2t of Madhyama rishis were Yama and his 
- followers as has been stated by Yāska. in Nirukta XI.18. We shall 
have to discuss this again 10 connection with the Chronology of the 
Yagna Colt. ; 

So we are easy in our conscience regarding the seven rishis and their 
locality as they occur in the Sisu worship in the Brihadaranyaka 
Uparishad They occupy a place between Sharayanavat and Parivat— 
the middle country in the South named Arvavat. These belong to the last 
phase of the Vedic rishis. Though there are many riskis after them— 
their cons and grandsons etc.—still they are called the last set of rishis 
inasmuch as the Yagng Cult was fixed by them and there was 
no subsequent change. 

R.V.X.137 is a hymn of seven mantras each of which was seen 
by each of the seven rishis under discussion. The secoud mantra. 
of this hymn mentions two winds—oune frou fhe Siudhu and the other 
from Paravat. As the words Sindhu and Paravat are in the fifth case 
ending with the particle A, hence the two words are in the sense of 
abhividhi or inclusive limit. .We can take that one came from the 
East including the Sindhu ani the other from the West including 
Paravat. Even if some.reject the connotation of the Sindhu as put 
forth by us, that'is the Kabul river plus the Indu: of the present day, 
the interpretation of the direction will not be hamp:red by us. But 
Siyana interprets Sindhu as Samudra or sea and Paravat as a distant 
country. This changes the direction of the winds. We cannot 
accept this-interpretation because of the fifth case ending with the 
particle A and also for tbe fact that the locality that we have. assigned 
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to thé seven rishis in that case makes the winds blow from the south 
and north. In the north then there shall be the high Hindu Kush 
Mountains which will prevent any wind blowing from the north 
“and the sea cannot be an inclusive limit. `The- Sindhu may mean 
either the Indus or also the soven rivers from Ganga to Vitasta as 
have been enumerated by Sindbukshit rishi in R.V.X.75. 

While interpreting R.V.1.92.3 Sayana has given an alternative 
interpretation’ of Paravatah as Pasbcehima digbhagat or from the 
western direction. But he hag consistently shunned this sense of 
Paravat in every other place. Prabably this was unsuitable to the - 
stand he had taken in interpreting the Vedas. We shall have to- 
search for the connotation of the term in the Vedas. In R.V.V-53.8,9 
we find the rishi invoking Marut to come from Dyaus from Antariksha, 
from Ama and reques's him not to stay in the Paravat. Let: not 
Rasa, Anitabha, Kubha. Krurnau or SinjJbu charm you away from us. 
Nor let Sarayu with plenty of water give you pleasure In this we 
find the direction of the Maruts is from east to west and Paravat 
as also Sarayu is the last place mentioned of course in. the west. In 
R.V.VIIM-20,25 the Maruts are stated to be in Sindhu, Asikni, 
Samudra, etc. So from these we can take Paravat in the West 
and Samudra in the middle as we find from the Vila, hallow, in the 
Sisu worship. The Sarayu’ river is also in the we t near to Parāvat. 
‘In R.V.1V.89.11,12.18 we find Indra driving out Ushas and Surya 
from Vitpast, Vitastā, Sindhu to beyond Paravata. Sarayu is also 
mentioned. So there is no doubt that Paravat wis a We-tern country 
in the Vedic times. In our ‘Implications of the Nadi-stuti’ we have 
placed Parivat in the Fara region of Afginistan. 

This being the ca%e is the seven rishis were heated midway betes 
Saryanavat and Paraévat—in the Samudra or Arvāvat country where 
the seven streams of Saraswati could be found. In R.V.VI 61.2 we 
find Saraswati to be coming from the Giri and she is called Pirdvata- 
ghni, slayer of the people of Puaravat. In R.V.VII.95.2 Saraswati 
is described coursing from the Giri to the Samudra. Here again we 
find the fifth case ending with A which means that Samudra is 
inclusive and therefore must be the nime ofa territory. So these 
Sarasvatyah are the third set of Sapta Sindhavah and are in Afganis- 
tan. These Saraswatyah or Sapta Sindhavah are contiguous to the 
territory of God -Varuné as has been located by us in the ‘Implications 
‘of Nadistuti by Sindhukshit’. R.V.VIIT-69.12 also upholds our 
opinion. Here Varuna is called a Sudeva, a good God; by whose 
domains the seyen Sindhus flow. This being the case the upper 
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reaches of the Sindhu could not but. be the Kabul river of the present 
day and Sindhukshit Praiyamedha was a resident, of this territory. 
In this context we must remind our readers not to take Giri as a 
synonym of Parvata, mountain.” Giri and Parvata are proper names. 
Giri is connected with Saraswati. So giri must be the Koh-i-Baba 
range. | | 

Our enquiries so far have defined the sapta-Sindhavah or- Hapta 
Hindovah of the ‘Avesta where, particularly in the Saraswati region, 
the seven rishis of the third stage dwelt. These seven rishis with 
their sons and grandsons are responsible for most of the hymns of the’ 
Rig Veda. True it is that a few more rishis, e.g. Kutsa, Bamadeva, 
Kanva, Agastya, Gritsamada etc., can be added to the list. But, we 
think these did not live in this particular region, the Southern part 
of present day Afganistan, south of the Hindu Kush mountain. We 
have also seen that this region was not separated from the Punjab, 
the land of Vipashas Asikni, Vitasta and Rasa, which we take to be 
Soan or Sohan river. We have also located Paravat and, as such, 
are in a position to discuss various other place names. The name of 
Archosia according to. Avesta is Harauvangi, Can it not be Arvavati 
as discussed by us? 7 K 

II = 


Vedic exignsis has to run the gauntlet of previous interpretation 
as also religious ssntiments setting up tha Vedic Gods as nature Gods. 
But from various considerations, considerations of Vedic philosophy 
of life as also considerations. of personal details, we are led to think . 
that the Vedic Gods were human beings like us sometimes individuals, 
sometimes representatives of clans forging out unity at times through 
amicability and at other times through suppression by wars. These 
activities form. the subject matter of Yaganas in later times. We have 
tried to explain the meaning of Yagna elsewhere in a very elementary, 
way. We shall have to discuss it in detail at.a later date. What we 
want to state here is that Yagnas were or are based on the act of 
unification. In that excellent book before Philosophy (Pelican—~1959) 
Jacobsen bemuses, *‘Hven more curious than this, however, is the 
fact that one such self might infuse itself into other different selves 
and, in a relation ‘of partial identity, lend them of his character” 
(p 145). This is in relation to the religious ideas, of Assyria and 
Babylon. This is precisely the core of Yagna. Scholars in ancient 
history, who have not properly studied the essence of Vedic cult and 
who think the Vedas to belong to a far later date, have not tried to 
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trace the relations of Vedic and Assyrian cultures. So this may sound 
sométhing new to them. Bo that as it may, what Jacobsen points 
out appears very much like. Sympathetic Magic as pointed out by 
Fraser. Now this word Magic is rather unfortunate. To any dis- 
cerning man it will be found. tnat man always transforms himself 
through aptitude and adaptability. A deeper effect of this sense of 
identity may bring about a change also in others. The christian 
doctrine of love is assuredly based on this principle. This is precisely 
the Samyama of Jogic philosophy—a mixture of Dharana, Dhyan 
and Samadhi as discussed i in the Bibhuti Pada of the Yoga Sutra of 
Patanjali. 

Unfortunately enough Afganistan at present is an archaeological 
blank. So what we say about the cultural relations between the 
Vadas. and Assyria remains unproved. Our intention in these lines 
is to point out certain landmarks in the Vedas-incontrovertible accord- 
ing to our idea aud thus lay out not only a path for rethinking the 
Vedas but also to emphasise the need for a thorough archaeological 
expedition into Afganistan and other contiguous territories. Probably 
in this way can the origin of present day civilisation be brought to 
light. 

Before proceeding with our subject matter we like to point out 
certain interesting facts from Before Philosophy as mentioned earlier. 
In page 145 Jacobsen quotes two lines from the Maqlu tablets : 


I am Heaven, you can not touch me, 
I am earth, you can not be with me! 


These lines as also other- lines uote in the same page P very 
inuch like the Devi-Sukta (R.V.X. 125). The Kavacha in Sri Sri 
Chandi as also the appearance of Devi called Durga or Mahishasura- 
mardini or Maha Lakshmi in the same book—Chandi—has a similar 
ring. R.V.I, 89, 10 speaks almost the same thing about Aditi. Aditi 
is everything. R.V.I, 164, 46 and VIII, 58, 2 speak of the manifesta- 
tion of one in many aspects. R.V.II, 1,3 and 4 particularly, speak 
of Agni pervading through everything. Then in page 147 of Before 
Philosophy we get another quotation depicting firé as the decider of 
lawsuits. This idea also is very much in line with incantations of Agni 
Rakshoha in the Rig Veda. In page 149 we have mention of the 
“the seven gods who determine destinies’. This is probably -an echo 
of the “‘Sapta Danun’’ in R.V.X. 120, 6 and’ Danunaspati in R. V.I. 

136, 3; IT, 41, 6 and VIII, 8, 16 or this may refer to the Adityas 
about whom we shall have occasion to talk, Again in pp. 184 and 188 
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the quotations respectively from Enuma Elish ‘‘then were gods formed 
within them” and “dancing within (her depth) where heaven is 
founded”? appear to be distinct echoes from R.V.X, 72, 6. Whatever 
we may think of these, one conclusion appears forceful enough to 
point out the probable - contiguity in the cultures of the Vedic people 
and the Assyrians. We may point out in passing over these that the 
Maqlu tablets and the Enuma Blish in essence cannot be later than 
the third millenium B.C. Elish has a very similar ring with Ailusha 
and Jlibisha of the Rig Veda. 

Then .we have two words Uti and Tas we have grave doubts 
if we can accept the meanings attached to these words by Sayans. 
In R.V.VI, 33, 4 we find the statement Uti-Sakha-Indra-Indra, the 
friend of Uti. This Uti sounds very much like a people. When we 
find Herodotus (Bk ITI-89-95) mentioning the Utiano along with the 
Sarangians in ‘the list of Satrapies of Darius (list—14) our doubt 
appears to stand to reason. This Uti is mentiondll many times in 
the Rig Veda: Can it be related with the Sumerian word Utn-tho 
Sun? In like manner we also have a doubt about the interpretation 
of Uma by Sayana. In R.V.X, 120, 1 and 3 the word Umi is to be 
found. in a context "which leads usto think them as a people. The 
word is to be found in many other places in the Rig Veda. Now we 
are not sure if we can fake these to be a people residing in the 
town Uma in ancient Mesopotamia of round about 8000 B.C. 

In the Rig. Veda the word ‘Nakib’ is to be found iri more than 
fifty places. Sayana has always interpreted this word in a negative 
sense of none or nothing. But in certain places he has not found it 
to be convenient and in order to maintain his stand has simply over- 
looked certain aspects in the interpretation. In R.V.II 24,7 he has 
not been very successful in imparting the negative sense. The meaning | 
here is clearly enough conveyed that Angiras and others saw the Agni 
of the Panis generated by rubbing with hands, found it unpleasing 
and so discarded it. This evidently refers to the Agni worshipped by 
the Panis. We shall discuss this fire worship later on. But Sayana 
says that Angiras and others generated fire by rubbing with arms and 
with it burnt the residence of the Panis. It is needless to mention in 
order to maintain his stand he has jumbled up the construction and 
has not given word for word interpretation. This at least leaves a 
doubt about the meaning of ‘Nakih’. Then again in R.V. IV, 30, J 
in arder to maintain his stand he has split a single attribute into two 
parts and has fitted in ‘Naki’ with one and ‘na’ with the other. The 


mantra runs thus: 
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Oh Indra! (Indra) oh slayer of Vritra! (Vritrahan} beyond you 
greater naki (tvaduttaro jyāyān nakih) does not exist (na asti). We 
leave nakih untranslated. But Saéyana construes : Oh Indra! (Indra) ob 
slayer of Vritra (Britrahan) there is nothing better than you 
(tvaduttara Utkrishtatara, better, nakih, na asti, does not exist) nor 
is there anything greater than you (na jyayan asti). | 

To a discerning scholar this -division by Sayana of Uttarah and 
jyayān will at once appear as a strained effort with the sole effort of 
maintaining the meaning of ‘nakih’ as none or nothing, as adopted 
by him. Tt will at once appear that ‘Uttarah’ and ‘Jyayan’ form a 
single attribute. If it is taken in that light ‘nakih’ becomes untenable 
in the sense adopted by Sayaria. We rather like to interpret the 
word in the sense of personality, activity, godhood, and Hke words. 

Again in K.V.I. 165, 9 the word ‘nakih’ in connection with the 
word ‘anuttam’ is interpreted in a peculiar way. While interpreting 
this very mantra in Shuklayajurveda’ xxviii, 79 Mahidhara explains 
‘nakih‘ as ‘na kena api’ by none. In each case the Jan vane is | 
. strained ons. ‘The simple meaning should be :— 


° 


Oh Maghaban (Indra) ! Surely ay your nakih (te nakih) 
is indestructible (anuttema). ‘here does not exist (na asti) 
a knowing.god (devatā Vidāna) like you (tvāvān). awe 


But Saéyana interpretes anutiam as apreritam, that is ‘not inspired’ 
and introduces a word of his own accord tvaya ‘by -you’ ‘and thus 
establishes ‘naki” in the negative sense. Mahidhara gives the meaning 
of ‘anuttam’ as ‘anasakattam’, indestructible. The sense indestruc- 
tible is the usual ineaning of ‘anuttam’ which has been used in many 
treatises—Gita’ for one. We can not accept either Sayana or 
Mahidhara. We take ‘nakih’ in the sense as stated earlier. Connected 
with this ‘nakih’ is the word ‘anuttam’ which evidently comes from ` 
‘anut’? meaning indestructible. This immediately, brings us face to 
face with the Annunnaki of the Enuma Elish. In Enuma Elish the 
Anu:un-nakiare. the indestructible gods “in council-Anut-naki : 
Anunnaki. This appears very much like an association of the Vedic 
people with the Assyrians. Probably this is not mere moonshine. 

In the Epic of Gilgaresh we find the Seven Sages building up 
Uruk after the flood. It is for scholars to consider the implication 
of this. Enough of digression. We hope to be excused for this. 

Taking up the trail left behind for the time being in the previous 
section we come back to Parivat. Itisagit were a fixed post.in a 
settlerrent survey. The importance of this Paravat-in Vedie survey 


A ~ 
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-can never be underestimated. Saini invarivbly takes this to mean a 
distant place except while interpreting R.V.I, 92, 3, where he gives 
the alternative interpretation of a western country. In R.V.X. 180, 

- 2 there is an ‘expression Parivatah Parasyah—an extremely distant 
country as given by Séyana. In R.V.V, 61, 1 there is an expression 
Paramasyah Paravatah. The same meaning is given here. In some 
places the word Parakatis used to mean a distant land. We are: 
rather ‘inclined to think that the word Paravat has the significance of: 
a proper noun, and as such we take it to mean Farah of Afganistan 
as stated earlier. In R.V.VIII, 32, 22 Indra is invoked to proceed to 
the three Paravatas. In the Vedas all the territories are stated to be - 
three in number—Dyaus, Bhumi or Mahi, Antariksha, Saptar 
Sindhavah, Paravata and many others. But, it is to be reasonably 
assumed, the plurality of any territory must have contiguity in 
‘location. But the expressions Parasy&h Paravatah and Paramasyab 
Paravatah leave us in doubt as to the contiguity i in location of the 
Paravatas. As such whether these three Paraivatas are Fara in 
. Afganistan, Fara in Tran between Shurrupak’ in Mesopotamia and 


_ Susa, and Farab in Turkmenisthan on river Amu Daria on the 


railway line from Merv to .Bokhara, is rather difficult for us to 
determine. Fara in Iran is: connected with the Gilgamesh epic and 
Farab is contiguous to a place connected with remains of ancient 
cultures—the railway line from Merv to Bairamali ees as it were; 
over 3 “graveyard. 
Taking our stand on Fara as we look round we find many places 

- and peoples as mentioned by Ptolemy in his Geography. to have 
familiar rings—Khrendoi in Hyrkania, which appears to be Srinjay, 
(kh or k for S and d for j), -Derbikkai (Tuavasha—d for t and kk or k 
for s or sh), Massagetai (Matsyakshit), Parnoi (Parni or Parnaya), Dasi 
- (Dahae or Disa) in Marginas, which to us appears to be the Marya 
country.in the Vedas, Zariaspai (Haryasva,) , Marykaioi (Maryaka), 
Ouarnoi .(Varuna) in Baktriane, Parautoi (Paravata), ol Borgoi 
(Bhrigus) in Areia, Bolitai (Vala) and Parsioi (Parsu) in Paropanisadae. 
Darandai (Sarnjaya) taking s and J ford as Sarangiana 7 Zarangiana, 
7 Drangiana) in Drangiana and many such names. In ancient times 
and in the middle ages there had been great movement of peoples and 
as such that Ptolemy states from hearsay may not be exactly placed. 

There may be variations as also duplications as is possiblé in all cases, 
| of migrations. To us Khrendoi in Hyrkania, and Darandai in 
Drangiane are evident duplications -through conquest or’migration. 
Equations of names made by the Greekg or for the matter of that 
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by any foreigner always pressent difficulties on account of the 
phonetic values of letters used by these writers. As an example we 
may say that Ptolemy equates the name of the river Yamuna as 
Diamuna. Why is itso ? Itis simply because, so we think, that 
before writing down, most probably, | Ptolomy got the details confirmed 
through different sources of information and being in doubt as.to the 
actual pronunciation of the name put down to the two the different 
pronunciations of the name. For some people pronounce the name 
as Yamuna and some as Jamuna. ` -As the delta in Greek had a variant 
of | in pronunciation, so Ptolemy has written Diamuna instead of 
Yamuna.- So to us Khrendoi and Darandi stand evaluated as Srinjaya. 
McCrindle has read JAARS for Darandai. . it comes to be the same 
thing.: . . 
There is onè more aificulty. While locating a people or a 
territory we look to the map or a gazetteer. Now towns or places on ° 
maps are very small places while a people occupies a far greater 
territory. In such cases our identifications in most cases are approxi- 
mate and can not be accurate. : 
So this Paravata is connected with the Turvashas and Yadus 
pronounced as Jadus. The mention of these people is to be found in 
. many-places in the Rig Veda, These Turvashas are in R.V.I; 36, 18 
denominated as Dasyus and in R.V.IX, 61,2 as Dasas. In the Rig 
Veda the Dasas and Dasyus mean the same thing. These appellations 
are connected also with the Vritras. They are associated with Arna 
and river Saraju (R.V.IV, 30, 18 and V. 53,9), with Parsu (RB: V.VILIL, 
6, 46) and Vrichivatah (R.V.VI, 27, 7). They were annoyed by, the 
Matayas and befriended by the Yakshus (R.V.VII, 18; 6 and 7). They 
did not belong to the Yagna cult and were of questionable conduct. 
Indra brought them over the seas (R. V. I, 174, 9 VI, 20, 12). 
Arnah is.evidently Aornos in Bactra- (Arrian’s life of Alexander-BK 
| TII-28-30) Matsyas and Yakshu are the Massagetae in the Margiane 
country of Ptolemy and Yakshu people may be located in the Yakshu 
valley of Tajikisthan. So all these, evidences locate the Turvashas 
in the Margiane or Mari or Syriana country of Ptolemy. So they are 
vety likely the Derbikai of Ptolemy living by the river Margos, 
present day Murghab and very likely the Maryas of the Vedas. So 
their place can be approximately located as Mari or Merv in Tark- 
menisthan: They are associated with tha Vrichivatas who were 
residents of Sarangiana. We shall discuss this. They, were associated 
with Parsu, to us the Parsioi in Paropanisadae of Ptolemy which | 
possibly is indicated by the place name Farsi near the river, Harirud. 
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From all this the conclusion is inevitable that river . Sarayu must be 
identified with Harirud or Tezend of present day. The same conclu- 
sion is arrived at from R. V. v, 53,9 and iv, 30, 18, where killing of 
the Aryas is mentioned. Ptolemy also makes Areia and Margiane as 
contiguous territories. So Harirud is the Haroyu of Avesta Sarayu 
of Rig Veda. Now Ptolemy mentions that the Areias flows into the 
lake of Areia. So, even in the time of Ptolemy the Areias or Harirud 
or Tejend did not flow into the Turkmen desert as it does now. 
Probably the narrow pass of Adwan through which the Tezend flows 
now-a-days was closed and the result wa3a big lake south of it into 
which the Areias went. The Western boundary of this lake can be 
determined by Turbat-i-Shekh Am in Afganisthan. Traces of this 
lake can yet be found near the course of the Harud river to the south 
of this place. With this possibility we can reconcile the facts in 
R. V. I, 174, 9 and vi. 29, 12 that Indra brought the Turvashas and 
yadus from over the -sea. This location of the Turvashas and the 
Sarayu reconciles all aspects of the case. If this is accepted then it 
will bring in a revolutionary change in ancient geography and identi- 
fication of places in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. In this 
connection we cannot avoid the fact that the Maruts, who have always 
been indicated by the word ‘Marya’ in the Rig Veda, are associated 
with Turvashas and yadus. Probably the names Merv (Mari or Maru 
and, Maruchak near the source of the Murghab can be associated with 
them. Regarding the Yadus we are in complete darkness unless the 
Adwan pass has anything in connection with them. In R V.VIIT, 
6, 46 we find the Yadus and Parsu mentioned. Elsewhere from 4 
consideration of R.V.V 52, 12 we identified Kubhanyu with the 
Cophen river near the source of the Sindhu where also in Varuna 
country round about Koh-i-Baba range. Herodotus in his Histories 
(BK. VII. 48-€4) writes ‘‘In ancient times the Greek name for the 
Persians was Caphenes, though they were known to themselves and 
their neighbours as Artasi’’. This at once connects the Cophen with 
the Persians and. our identificition of Kubhanyu with Copben and 
location of the Parsua stand to some reason. Again the word Artaei 
of Herodotus brings to our mind Atri, one of the seven sages 
mentioned by us earlier. So to us the parsioy of Ptolemy stretches 
from Koh-i-Baba to Koh-i-Safed along with-Harirud. 

From this we turn to Varuna. Varuna’s territory stretchese 
from Koh-i-Baba upto the Hemund Country and Registhan-Samudra 
and Rajas signify Antariksha which has been translated as the 
atmosphere. But we must remember that Bhuh and Prithivih also 
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mean Antariksha. To us it appears that during the time we are 
speaking of the sea had occupied most of Pust-i-Rnd and Registhan. ` 
To the north east of Koh-i-Baba “along with the -Panjshir Valley 
were the Kabyas or Bhrigus denominated, so we think, the Borgoi 

‘by Ptolemy. The Vedas speak of Bhrigu as the offspring of 
Varuna. This is found in “the Rigveda, the Aitareya Brahman, 
the Taittiriya Upanishad and many other sources. This territory 
was also contiguous to the territory of Mitra. In R.V.VII, 
64.2. we find Mitra and Varuna mentioned as sovereigns over the 

< Sindhu. Probably the northern portion was the territory of Mitra 
Now from R.V.VII, 88, 1 we learn that Arvavati was in the territory 
of Varuna. We have spoken of this in the previous section.- In 
R.V.VII, 85, 5 the Rishi speaks of the house of Varuna made of earth- 
probably a pise structure. In R. V.VII, 88,3 the sage speaks of 
boarding a boat along with Varuna and enjoying the rolling of the 
boat much as a swing (prenkha) in the mid sea. 

In R.V. VI, 61,3 and 1,938, 4 we have mentions of Vrisayas. 
in connection with parävat and- Panis. Sayana while explaining 
Vrisaya says that it is a name of Tvastri and a Vrisayasa 
majuinah’’ means the sons of Tvastri. But we think Mayinah means 
people having food.and as such cultivators of, food. Hillebrandt 
evidently takes Vrisayas as Barsaentis<«f Arrian, It will be noticed 
that the ‘n’ and ‘t’ in Barsentis can not be found in. Vrisaya. So we 
cannot accept this equation.. To us Vrisaya appears to be Brabui. | 
The ‘s’ in Vrisaya is an equivalent of ‘b’ in Brahui. This immediately 
locates. the people in the Brahui range and then we remember that 
many traces of ancient irrigation works are found in Baluthistan the 
expression Mayinah, meaning possessing food, is forcefully borne in 
upon us. Moreover the mantra (R.V.I. 93. 4) is in connection: with 
Agnisomiya sacrifice. This brings us in line with the Rana Gundhai, 
in the Zhob Valley, and Kulli cultures discussed earlier—Implications 
of Fadi Stuti by Sindhukshit Paiyamedha Rishi. Thus the confirma- 
tions of details induce us to think that we are not pursuing an arbitrary 
line of discussion in connection with the approximate fixation of the 
time and place of the third stage of Vedic culture as also of Varuna, 
From all these discussions we come to the tentative conclusion that 
Tvastr of Tvasta meant a conglomeration of peoples living over a vast 

» stretch of land indicated at present by the place names ‘prefixed by the 
word Dast- Dast-i-Kavir, Dast-i-Lut, Dast-i-Margo, Dast-i-Talab, 
Dast-i-Cbul. This territory includes Iran, Baluchistan and Afganisthan,: 
where in the ancient time there was a vast inland sea, 
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Tn R.V.V.VII, 87,1 we find that Varuna carved out the path - 


for Surya (translated as the ‘sun). Sayana interprets thisas a path 
in the atmosphere. But we takeitin the sense we have taken for 
R.V.III, 88, 6 and X, 75, 2, (Vide Implications of Nadi Stuti. As 


in a mountainous region a path is generally found along the basin of. 


a river, so we take this to mean the Sarayu or the Hari rud. Weare 
further confirmed in our stand by the expression ‘‘arnanshi Samudriya 
nadinam’’, streams pertaining to the Samudra country. On Account 
of the plural number we may include Khasrud, Farah rud and Harud in 
the Farah region. But we stick particularly to Hari rud, the region 
between the Harirud and the Murghab rivers. This territory of Surya 
is probably, adjacent to the territory of the Maruts as we gather 
from R.V.VII, 12,29 and 300. Here it is Marutirvishah. In 
R.V.VIII, 18,28 it is Marutvatirvishah. In R.V.I, 35,6 we find that 
the territory of Saviti is divided into three parts of which one 
belongs-to "Yama. What it is to regard of the other two parts is not 
stated. In the Uttarkanda of Ramayana, the Rakshasa king, in his 
conquests fought with Yama, whose territory was by the Varuua 
country, then fought with Surya and crossing the Meru moutain fought 
with Mandhata, king of Ayodhya, a descendant of Manu Vaivasvata- 
Manu, the son of Vivasvin. The Meru mountain is evidently the 
Parapamisos or Paropanisadae. This is very much in line with the 
locations struck out by us. Now to us it appéars that the territory of 
Manu- Vaivasvata was somewhere by the side of the river Oxus and 
that of Surya was in the middle position. This distribution very 
much reconciles the flood story as given in the Madhyandina recension 


of the Satapatha Brahmana 1,8,1, under the caption Manumatsya- 


katha. There is an anomaly in the story. [n the 5th Anuvaka of 
the story mention is made of ‘“‘Uttaram girim” and in the 6th 
“Uttarasya giceh’’—northern mountain and of the northern mountain 


respectively. Sayana here very unobtrusively speaks of the Himavan— . 


the Himalayas. Thus the story became current that Mann, during 
the flood, went into the Himalayas. It cannot be gathered from the 
text. But if we take the locality of Vaivasvata Manu as somewhere 
near the Oxus, then; following the text, during the flood Manu went 
to the northern hills, which to us appears to be the Baisuntan 
mountain in Uzbekisthan which consequently is connected with 
Manoravataranam or descent of Manu. The Matsya in the Brahman 
text may stand for the Matsya people or Massagetae. There is a 


Matcha territory in Tajixisthan near the Yagnob Valley and the Garm 
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region. The name; Yagnob, is a striking one. S we have ah. approxi- 
mate location of the Surya country. 
R. V. I, 123,8 has it that the Usha-sa lived about thirty Yojanas . 
(a Yojana is roughly about eight miles) away from the residence of 
Varuna. Ushas has béen translated as dawn. But we do not accept 
this translation. The Ushasa were simply a class of women or women 
in general. Some of them were denizens of Ama, a territory men- 
tioned many times in the Rig Veda, we only mention one example 
from R.V.V, 58,-8. ‘These Ushasa were also called Ahanā. So 
these Ushasa might have been called, at a later date, when they were 
driven out of their land, Amāhanā or Ama&hani pronounced as Amazone 
or Amazon, by the Greeks. Arrian mentions chorasmia and Media as 
bordering on: the’ territory of the Amazons. Girshman mentions the 
Gutians as led by the women. In Vrihat Samtita of Varaha Mihir 
we have mentions of female kingdoms in the north-western countries. 
Lake Urmia in Kurdisthan is a specific reminiscence of the ‘Ushas as 
- Urmyah in the Vedas is a name-for them. These people were driven 
out to the west by Indrae Be that as it may, Séyana takes Varuna to 
mean the sun and from this enters into an astronomical calculation to 
justify the thirty Yojanas or about 240 miles. . Sayana’s- assumption 
is incomprehensible to.us.. Why he should understand the sun as 
Varuna is more than what we can make of it. True itis that at _ one. 
place, and only at one place (R.V.I, 50,6), Savita is addressed J 88 
Varuna. It is probable that at one time Surya occupied the territory 
of Varuna and ousted him as also Indra: That is why in R.V.VII, 
82, 3-we hear of Indra and Varuna driving out Surya from Dyaus. 
In hymn thirty of the fourth mandala of the Rig Veda we hear of 
Indra defeating Surya and Ushas and driving them out beyond 
Paravata. In R.V.I, 48, 7 wa hear of Ushas living in Paravat upto: 
the region of Surya. The Surya country being to- the west of the 
Ushas country, these considerations lead us to take the Okhos river 
in Baktriane of Ptolemy to be the locality of the Ushasa. The Okhos 
river is probably the river passing by th2 town of Maimana to the 
east of the Karabel plain and Dasht-i-chul through Shivarghan in 
Afganisthan. Okho3 readily equates with Ushas. By now we have 
practically covered almost all the territories to the south-west and 
north-west of the Hindukush mountains. All these countries in fact - 
and what we are going to discuss are called Paravata. We have 
discussed Paravata earlier. The three Parivatas now appear to be 
connected.’ “Before proceeding to the south-west and west of Afganis- 
than ve like to consider one very interesting case. In R.V.V, 61,- 1-3 
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we come across the Maruts. The Maruts come riding on horses from 
Paramasyah Paraivata—from the extreme limit of Paravata. This 
has been discussed earlier. So this might have connection with Merv 
or Mari and as such with Farab. The Rishi Shyavisva is astonished 
to see the horses and notices with astonishment the Maruts (seven in 
number) while sitting on horseback are controlling them with nose 
strings (nasor yamah). Evidently going without stirrups they are 
holding to the sides of the horses with their. knees and ankles and 
thighs bifurcated. These details are singificant, astonishment at 
the sight of horses, enquiring about their place of origin and noticing 
_ their control by the nose. This must be an evidence of very old 
age—about 4000 B. C. Gordon Childe in his What Happened in History 
(Pelican—1946) writes in p 74 “A native habitat for horses lay 
probably in that direction, and the: Merv oasis would be a quite 
likely centre for their domestication.” Regarding the control of 
horses he again writes in the same page:: 

“The harness (familiar from Sumerian pictures in the third 
millenium) employed was that already devised to control the ox”. 
This was done by piercing the nose and fitting a ring. In p. 125 of 
his Man Makes Himself (Thinkers’ Library—87, 1951) Gordon Childe 
furnishes a picture of Harly Sumerian War Chariot. In plate 17 of 
Early Anatolia (Pelican—1956) Seton Lloyd furnishes a photographic 
reproduction of a warchariot (Syro-Hittite relief from Carchemish). 
In both cases the horses are controlled by reins ending in circular 
straps over the muzzle. We don’t think this was the case with the 
horses of the Maruts. While considering this we must remember 
that Rishi Shyavashva was an Atreya~~the son of Atri or belonging 

to the clan of Atri, a sage of the third stage of Vedic chronolog ; 

Along with the Yadus and Turvashas we come across the names of 
of Druhyus, Anus and Purus (wide R.V.I, 180, 8 and VIL, 18, 12-14). 
Considering the location of the Turvashas we may take the Anus to be 
located: at- Anau’ near Askabad in Turkmenisthan. The Druhyus 
readily equate with the Iranian personal name Darius. We are at 
present not in a position to identify them with any locality. The 
Purus require very litle comment. But in the Vedic period they | 
were also somewhere in the Kopet Dag mountain. It is stated that 
the Anus (Anavah) built a chariot for the Asvins. 

These people—Turvasha, Yadu, Druhyu, Anu etc:, —were most 
probably the Deva Gandharvas mentioned in the Taittiviya Upanishad: 
They were also called Gandhāras. The word Gaudhära occurs, at least 
. once, in tbo Rig Veda. They were also called Hā Hā from which has 
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come the Haihayas. Now the word Hā hā is equated with the 
word Kaaka or Kaska. This also justified our stand in locating 
them. For there is Kaska Dariya, a region in Uzbekisthan. All these 
people were intimately connected with the horse. Though it 
is out of place still we can not check the temptation, of 
mentioning a fact. Many place names or peoples have a dupli- 
cation in Asia Minor. So we have Anaua, Kaska or Gasga, 
Ida, Ilium, Troy to mention a few only. Ida and Illium readliy equate 
with Vedic Ida and Ila (U-i-lu-si-ia with Ihvisha) and Ta-ru-(u) i-sa 
or Ta-ru-i-ya with Turvasha or-Turviti or Turvva in the Rig Veda. 
In this connection we may point out that centaur equates with 
Gandhar or Gandharva. We shall have occasion to discuss these 
details at-a later date. Ta-ru-i-ya etc. are taken from the Hittites by 
Gurney (Belican- 1962, pp. 56 ff). 

We have already discussed the Vrisayas and have panie out 
that they must be the Brahuis. We further point out that in R.V. VI, 
61, 1-3, there are mentions of Pani and Parāvat. - Ptolemy while 
describing the Indus region mentions Bonis which must be very near 
the Bolan Pass in Baluchisthan. There is actually a place very 
contiguous to the Patalle of Ptolemy. In the Bhagavat (V, 24, 30) 
jt is stated that the Panis lived in’ Rashadtala one of the seven Patalas. 
This is in Arachosis. In R.V.X, 94 we have Arbudah kadraveyah as 
Rishi. Now Arbuda can very well be equated with Arbital-~ The Arbitai 
mountains. In R.V.II, 14,4 we find Indra killing Arbuda belonging 
to the Sarpas (translated as serpents}. Hymn 189 of the 10th mandala 
belongs to Sarparagni (Serpentqueen) Kadru. . Kadru can. very well 
be equated with Gwadar or Gwatar in Gedrosia—a part of Baluchis- 
than. The name Baluchisthan from Sind to Ras J ask on the Persian 
Gulf is a reminiscent of Vala worshipped by the Panis. Then again 
Srauta Agni (Vedic sacrificial fire) is also called Baitinik Agni. This 
name Baitanik reminds us of the Baitan hills of Baluchisthan. The 
Bagoos mountain in Ptolemy located south of Sarangiana or Seisthan 
may very well be connected with the name Bhaga, one of the 
Adityas. 
In R.V.VI, 27,5 we come accross the names Vrichivatah and 
Hariyupiyaé. Along with these two names we have the expression 
‘Purve Ardhe.’ Now ‘ardha’ in Vedic lexicon means place and ‘purva’ 
may mean either in the east or in the front. If we take Paravat as 
centre then “Purva Ardhe’? may mean a place contiguous. This 
immediately leads us to the Sariphe mountain which easily equates 
with Hariyupia. Sayana interprets this as either a town or a river. 


A A ARN I HI a at 
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If a river we may take it for the ‘Shur’ river of the present day flowing 
into the Hamud. Now the word Hariyupia is evidently a compound 
of Hari aad Yupiya. Hari means a horse, a sacrificial horse and Yupia 
from Yupa, a post to which a sacrificial animal is tied. This evidently 
refers to a, place famous for horse sacrifice. This horse has a special 
name of Hari. This reminds us of Nissea, near Anau and Askabad, 
where the divine horses of the Achamaenids were bred. But the 
Nissean: horses were said to be white in colour. The 96th hymn in 
the 10th Mandala is about Hari. The location of Hariyupia appears to 
be correct from this. We shall discuss it again. In the 5th mantra 
we come across ‘‘Purve Ardhe’’, so in the 6th mantra we learn about 
the remaining portion of the territory of the Vrichivantah which is 
named as ‘‘Yavyavati’’—the expression is ‘‘Yavyavatyam’’, in 
Yavyavati. Sayana takes this as a meaningless word. Yab in Uzbek 
language means a canal. So Yavyavati may be a place where there 
was good cultivation due to many canals. Or Yavyavati. may mean 
a place where Yava or barley was excellently cultivated. We cannot 
for certain say if it meant the river Zab in Mesopotamia. As this 
Yavyavati refers to a hinterland, beyond Purve Ardhe it may not be a 
farfetched idea. Then the Vrichivatah and Vrichivantab in mantras 5 
and 6 may very welh be the Barsaéntis of Arrian in his life of 
Alexarider. This Barsaentis of Arrian is connected with Sarangiana. 
As the Yrichivantah were defeated in favour of Srinjaya (mantra 7) said 
to be the son of Deva vata or Devavata we can locate Srinjaya in Saran- 
giana (modern Seisthan). -The name Srinjaya is also to be found in 
R.V.IV. 15,4—Daivavate Srinjaye. From this we come to Sarnjaya, son 
of Srinjaya, in R.V.VI, 47,25. Sarnjaya is the name of Divodasa. He 
has other names—Prastoka and Asvatha (R.V.VI, 47, 22, 24). From 
all these we come to the conclusion that Divodisa was a Dasa, of 
the Dahae tribe, connected with Dyaus (from Div base, genitive Divah). 
That he was a descendant of Daivavata further confirms our view. The 
word Daivavata is probably derived from Devavata. In Actuality we 
find the word Devavatah in connection with Sudasa, a descendant of 
Divodisa (vide R.V.VIT, 18,22). This is further confirmed by the 
statement that Divodāsa fought with Turvasha and Yadu (R.V.IX, 
61,2) and Srinjaya annexed a portion of the territory or riches 
(R.V.V1, 27,7). Divocasa is slso connected with Paravat. Under 
these circumstances the identification of Sarnjay. with Sarangiana~ 
cannot be missed. 
In R.V.VI, 47, 24 we End the menticn cf Atharvans in friendly 
tams. Evtin Shukla Yajurveda XXX, 15 we finda mention of the 
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Atharvans in an , unfriendly manner. The Atharvans are to be given 
cows which have no offsprings. Or it may mean ‘“‘The Atharvans are 
to be given barren wives.’’ As the place mentioned is contiguous to 
‘Areia of Ptolemy we may find here the Atharvans as the forerunners 
of the Athrovans of Avesta. Can these Atharvans have anything in 
common with A-to-ro-po (Antbropos) of the Linear B writings ? In 
R.V.VI, 27,8 we have mention of Parthavas, as the Parthians called 
themselves in later times. These encourage us in our findings. - 
This Divodisa, with the help of Indra, further conquered 
Varehih and Sambara at a place called Ud-Vraja ia R.V.VI, 47,21. 
It is very difficult to identify Udvraja. The prefix Ud means upper 
and: Vraja means a pasture or conglomeration of cows. So this name 
Vraja refers to two places, one one the plain and another on the hill. 
This brings to our mind the El. Burz mountains. Burz might very 
well have been Vraja. Varchi can be equated Warka or Uruk: 
Sambara can very well- be connected with the Sumbar Valley near 
Asterabad in the south-eastern carner of the Caspien sea. There 
is a Sumbar river which joins the Atrek river which according to 
Strabo was the Okhos river. There are anomalies about this Okhas 
river. Some take it to be the sneient Oxus river. But if we take © 
account the dry bed of. the Uzboi in Turkmenisthan we cannot 
identify the Oxus with the’ Okhos. The Atrek was eviderttly the 
Okhos of ancient times. This name Okhos immediately brings, to our 
mind the Ushas whom we have identified with the Amazons. Now 
in connection with Sambara -we come across the words Sharad or 
Sharat and Sharadi. The word Sharad acewrs many times in the 
Rig Veda and Sharadi twice (R.V.I, 174,2 and VI,20,10). Sharad 
normallymeans the season of autumn and in this sense the year. But 
the word Sharadi cannot be explained in this way. In fact in R.V.VI, 
20,10 Sayana explains Sharadi as a city belonging to an Asura named 
Sharat, though in R. V.I, 174,2 he- explains it. as either Pratyagrah, 
which cannot be understood, or a city, or tower built through a 
year. This is also difficult to accept. So also (Sharad in 
“RVI, 12,11, Sharadah in X, 95, 16 and _ probably Sharadah 
in VI. 47. 17 appear to have been not clearly explained. -To 
us this Sharadih appears to have been not clearly explained. To 
us this Sbaradih appears to be strongholds where a female deity 
® was worshipped—in classical Sanskrit Shāradā is the name of | 
. Goddess Durga, whose worship i8 celebrated in Autumn. This 
brings up close to Haldis or Khaldis of the Hurrian pantheon, said 
Jo be the concort of Teshub. Whether we are to ‘tako Teshub 
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for Daksha, one of the Adityas, or- Tvastar i is not easy for us. Mongait. 
'gives the name Teisbas for Teshub. 

This Sambara is called -a Dasa, A Danu (R. V. I 12. 11) 
and Kaulitara. The word Kaulitara is derived from Kulitar, better 
than all other Kulis IV, 30. !4). This immediately reminds us of 
the Cilicians and Danuans. Then in R. V., VII. 99. 4 in? connec- 
tion with Sambara and others we have the -word Vrishashipra. 
The word Vrisha means Ox. The word Shipra according to Sayana 
means, the chin, tha nos3-or a headgear. We cannot accept it 
to mean the nose though Sayana while interpreting Hari Sipra 
in R. V., X. 96.4 take it to mean the nose taking on’ a yellow 
colour account of excess drinking of Somajuice, but in the 12th verse 
he. straight takes on another meaning for the same word. In 
R. V., V. 36. 2 the words Hanu, meaning chin or cheek, and Sipra 
occur together. So Sipra cannot mean the chin. To us it appears 
to mean the beard and, according to the context, the headgear. 
So Vrishasipra means a'headgear with the horns of the ox. 
Probably: it is needless to say that the ancients had peculiar head- 
gears, In the stele of Naram Sin we find him wearing Oxhorns 
as headgear. Alexander had ram’ sherns as headgear. So also had 
Seleucus. This Vrishasipra about Sambara brings him close to 
Akkad. -We are not quite sure if Akkad can. be equated with 
Asvatha, a name -of Divodasa. Regarding Harishipra, Sayana 
explains it to be a headgear, yellow in colour. But as the word 
is in convection with Hari, the yellow horse of Indra and Indra | 
is identified with Hari we take it to mean much as Herodotus writes 
about the Asiatic Ethiopius in his Histories (B.K. 7.66-75) as follow: 
“The equipment of the Ethiopians from Asia was in most respects 
like the Indian, except that thay wore headdresses consisting of horses’ 
scalps, stipped off with the ears and mane attached—the ears were 
. made to stand erect and the mane served as a crest”? (Penguin). So 
Harisipra brings us close to Susa and Cissia. We have already 
pointed out that Sisu in Babylonian means a horse. In R.V., I. 116, 
18 it is stated that the Asvins supplied food. to Divodasa on carts 
drawn by Vrishava and Simsumara.- Simsumara is Sisumara in 
classical Sanskrit and means a dolphin or propoies. This may mean 
that the Asvins caused corn to be supplied to Divodisa in bullock 
carts and boats shaped like the dolphin—a picture pertaining to the 
Gilgamesh Epic by Sandars (Penguin) appears to be so. Or Simsumiara | 
. May. mean a horse drawn cart. In any way some people are meant. 
Considering the contiguity of locality with the Caspian Sea we think 
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Hissar and Uxia are meant. Or this may mean Varkhob and Hissar 
in Tajikisthan. The foregoing one appears to be likely in connection 
with the wars of Divodasa. Namuchi was also killed in Paravata 
with seafoam.. Whether Namuchi is connected with Nimak or 
Namak, salt, is not for us to determine. ` 


In connection with his statements about Sialk phase III, some- 
where during the middle of: the. fourth millenium B.C., Girshman 
(Iran—Pelican, 1954, p. 47) writes: “the houses were more carefully. 
constructed, although the dorway was still curiously low. At the 
entrance stood an oven divided into two compartments, one used. for 
cooking food and the other, presumably, for baking bread. At one 
side a small water-jar stood in tbe ground.” This is rather very 
peculiar. Why cannot bread be baked in the oven for cooking food? 
What sort of bread was it that required baking oven? We think in 
those days bread ‘was much in the form of a letti or roti as is still to 
- be found in the east. Moreover, even if we accept the explanation, 
why should the oven be at the door step? This is inscrutable. What 
we think is that these people, newcomers with grey or black potteries, 
were Vedic people and the oven or ovens in question were fire altars 
or Dhishnya. A man after marriage established his Garhapatya and 
Dakshina Agni on one altar and the Ahavaniya on another Vedi or 
altar. But even this does not explain why the fireplace was at the 
doorstep. Now in the Rig-Veda there are ten Apri hymns. These 
hymos are very important and we shall discuss them on a suitable 
' occasion. The fifth deity invoked in these hymns (in some, the 
sixth) was Devih Dwara, Agni named as such and was located on the 
door step. This is rather intriguing. Probably the case was similar 
in Susa, if not at any other place. 


We request scholars to think of these. We have not discussed 
Rouma, Rushama, Shyavaka, Kripa and many others for insufficiency 
of details. : | 

We are not students of archaeology and as,such have no claim 
to its interpretations. Still, we think, we can point the attention of 
scholars to the different aspects of pottery culture in Western Asia. 
The buff wares, the red wares and the grey or black wares can now be 
interpreted in terms of what we hive discussed here. Most probably . 
the buff wares relate to Panis an1 allied people, the red wares to the 
Danus and people converted to Vedic culture and the grey wares relate 
to the Ashuras aligned with the solar race, who came from the borders 
of Oxus and spread their cultures northwards to Samarkand gnd 
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contiguous territories and to the Caspian gates and further in West. 
The incidence of the grey or black wares falls round about the middle 
of the fourth millenium B.C., the period we have approximately . 
assigned to the third stage of the Vedic culture. 

Here we venture to equate the chumuris with the Sumerians 
(R.V., VIX. 26, 6 and others), who at an early period were near the 
Caspian gate. 

We are conscious of many defects in us Aoii incompetence 
and amnesia as also for convenience of the subject discussed. We 
hope our exertions in the ficld would be looked with sympathy, while 
comparing with other writers on the field. 

We forgot to mention Parnaya (R.V., I. 53. 8) and Parni (R.V., 
TX, 82, 8) whom Ptolemy mentions as Parnaya in Margiane. The 
Parnayas are mentioned with Karanja. Can this be khwarism or 
chorasmia ? 

Thus through our exertions we think, we havé fairly succeeded 
in proving the truth of the statement of Al Masndi (953 A. D. ) that 
the Hindu nation extends from Khorasan to Tibet. 

We have found fault with Sayana at many places. This does not 
take away our veneration for that great man. At a time when 
communications were difficult and there was scattering of peoples and 
cultures on accouat of Muslim invasions, what Sayana did is 
stupendous indeed. But for him it would not have been possible 
for us to enter into the wilderness of the Vedas. We bow to him 
in veneration. 


4—2130P—I 


EARLY INFLUENCE OF INDIAN 
LITERATURE IN FRANCE 


B. BISSOONDOYAL 


Long before Indologists started to translate Sanskrit works into the 
important languages of the West some Indian ideas and tales had reached 
France as they had other countries of Europe. 

Clemenceau, the great statesman who at the outbreals of World War I 
‘found solace in the songs of'Gitanjali*, told bitter truths. In In the 
Evening of My Thought, one-of his best books, he wrote that the whole 
of Europe was indebted to the East. Paraphrased, this observation means 
that France, one of the foremost nations of- Europęg,. was influenced by 
India, a leading Asian country.  . : : 

Indian influence can be traced at a time France was known by the 
name Gaul. Christianity was yet unborn. The druids were held in great 
respect. The people of that land believed in the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. They were convinced that the soul did transmigrate. 
To this day the name René, French for ‘born again’, is given to children 
in all the countries where this language is spoken and written. - It is- as 
meaningful a name as Rabindranath, for instance. Although a proper 
name it is not meaningless. The statue of the Gallic god Cernunnos has 
been unearthed in several parts of France. The startling fact that it is 
the statue of a god of pre-Christian France who used to-assume the yogic 
posture, leads to the conclusion that India had entered Gaul.’ 

Like ancient India, Gaul had no temple. The. people went to the 
forest to pray. It is precisely sylvan retreats that were chosen by those 
who have given us the Upanishads, rightly styled ‘Himalayas of the Soul’. 

Max Müller quotes Cesar as saying: ‘Druids were said to know a 
large number of verses by heart; that some of them spent 20 years in 
learning them, and that they considered it wrong to. commit them to 
writing.” The Orientalist adds: ‘‘....exactly the same story which we 
hear in India.” Foreigners remarked that the French were very fond of 
listening to the tales of distant lands. l 


We would not be far from the truth if we were to say that when the 
Abbé Huc paid a visit to Lhassa in 1842,.it is one of the distant lands 
that interested his ancestors that he saw. Hé was surprised to find that 
Buddhists reminded him of Christians: 


“The crozier, the mitre, the chasuble, the cardinal’s robe,..... the 
` double choir at the Divine Office, the chants, the exorcism, the censer 
with five chains, the blessing which the Llamas impart by extending the 
right hand over the heads of the faithful, the rosary, the celibacy of the 


1 J’ai parlé surtout de l'Asie parce que depuis les plus anciens áges jusqu’s nos 
jours, sa pensée, ses rites, ses cultes, sa philosophie, sa métaphysique ont envahi notre 
terre d'Europe et s’y soni developpés avec exubérance, Nous sommes lè en pays familier 
—Au soir de la pensée. 
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clergy, their separation from the world, the worship of saints, the fasts, 
processions, litanies; holy water,—these are the cone of contact which 
the Buddhists have with us.” 

Mahaffy writes with reason: ‘These Buddhists Missionaries weré 
the forerunners of the Christ.” © | . 

Victor Duruy, the French historian, who saw affinities between! Ancient 
India and Gaul, made an attempt to introduce - the ‘rudiments of the 
History of India into the syllabus of secondary schools. Had such an 
attempt been successful the statement made by Mahaffy would have been 
verified and with comparative ease too, . . i 

The Crusades brought Asians and Europeans together. Long after 
the bravery of the warrior is forgotten the wholesome effect that such a 
contact had will be remembered. 


Tur ROLE or THE ARABS 


Arabs served both the Occident’ and the Orient by bringing within 
the reach of Westerners the wisdom embodied in Eastern works. The 
Castoiement . or ‘Chastisement’ was transmitted by the Arabs. A Spanish 
Jew took thls book to France in 1106.2 It is the story of a young man 
whom his father counsels to have an irreproachable character. Old story- 
tellers have used the stories of the Castoiement for centuries on end. | 

The descendants of the people of Gaul read the Fabliaux which 
had reproduced several tales taken, from the Vetal Pancavimsatika. Here 
we are not on slippery ground. Even before they had been reduced 
to writing by Somadeva the tales of this famous collection were popular 
in many countries of the East and the West. 


Some of the stories of the Arabian Nights were current in France 
even before Galland thought of translating them into French. We have 
in mind two or three stories including that of the Ebony Horse. Burton 
says that it ‘‘originated in a Hindu story of a wooden Garuda. It came 
from India via Persia, Egypt, one Spain to France (Le cheval de Fust) 
and thence to Chaucer’s ears.’ 3 

Ib. is by now an open secret`that not only the Arabian Nights but 
also the Parables of Sindebar, Italy’s Decameron and Andersen’s Tales, 
to name only-a few authors and works, ara indebted to Somadeva for some 


of their tales. When grandmothers in France: tell the story of Melusine | 


they do not know that. they are telling an Indian tale. Melusine- is 
supposed to have. built. the castles of _Morvant, Vouvant, Parthenay, 
Pare-Soubise, Coutray, Salbart Marmade, Issoudan, etc. She was the 
daughter of the king. of Albania, She used to appear near the castle 
of Poitou, now resembling a beautiful woman, now assuming the shape 
of a serpent - to strike terror into the hearts of those who saw her.: 


2 Edouard Mennechet, Literature moderne, the most famous is the “Castoiement 
d'un père à son fils which falls under the class of works attributable to oriental influence, 
being derived from the Indian Panchatantra. —Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


3G. T. Garratt, The Legacy of India, p. 24. 
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The story of the purse of Fortunatus that could never be emptied, 
that of the enchanted boots, the Magic Mirror, the Magic Cap and 
the Magic Unguent had an Indian origin. , 

That of ‘Tristram and Isolde’ had a Persian version. It too started 
from India and reached France. In a recent issue of Unesco Features 
that Persian version is given: 

“The ancient Persian legend of Vis and Ramin, whose theme closely 
resembles that of Tristram. and Isolde, is providing scholars in Tiflis with 
a fascinating literary puzzle. 

The legend was first written down in-verse by the Persian poet 
Fakhrod-Din As’ and Gorgāne about 1050 A.D. Ramin, brother of the king 
of Persia, falls in love with Vis, daughter of a princess, when the two 
children are being brought up in the care of a foster-mother. The story 
tells how Vis is given in marriage by her mother to another prince, despite 
an earlier promise that she should marry king Maubad, Ramin’s brother; 
how Maubad abducts and marries Vis who, to escape the old king, seeks 
the protection of her foster-mother; and how the latter gives her a magic 
talisman and arranges a meeting between Vis and Ramin. 

The path of true love, however, is beset with obstacles After many 
vicissitudes, Ramin in his turn abducts Vis, declares war on King Maubad 
who is finally killed by a wild boar and marries Vis. The couple reign 
happily for many years. ' | 

In 1864, an edition of the poem was prepared in Calcutta by philologists 
using three or four manuscripts dating from the 15th century. Many 
passages in this edition, however, were obscure or impossible to under- 
stand. 

Scholars at the Institute of Eastern Culture of the Georgian Academy 
of Sciences in Tbilisi (Tiflis) have now decided to publish an edition .as 
close as possible to the original eleventh century poem. They have collected 
twenty-two different versions of the legend, some in Persian and others 
in Georgian, among them several translations from the original poem. 
Tbilisi on the ancient trade route between Asia and Europe, with its con- 
verging cultural influences, is ideally situated for carrying out such research. 


The legend is of special interest to students of folklore. Its remote 
origin and its similarity to the story of the Celtie prince and princess 
Tristram and Isolde, of much later date, have given rise to various 
theories. Some scholars believe that the Celtic tribes, whose ancestors 
came from Eastern Europe, influenced the early Iranians. Others think 
that the Iranians may have influenced the early Celtic bards. Perhaps — 
both peoples drew on a common source of Indo-European culture. The 
publication of an authentic text of Vis and Ramin may throw new light 
on these theories.” - 


Before coming to Rabelais we must enlarge upon a subject that 
must be better known. Without the Arabian Nights which are of Hindu 
origin, according to Lassen and others, Dickens would perhaps have not 
discovered romance in the obscure life of London and the world would 
have been deprived of most of his books. 
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George Gissing writes a whole page on the influence not only this 
book but also other Eastern tales had on Dickens: ` 


“A word is called for by the 2 books which are least T with 
English traditions and English thought. The Arabian Nights and Tales 
of the Genii were certainly more read in Dickens’s days than in ours; 
probably most children at present would know nothing of Eastern romance 
but for the Christmas pantomime. Oddly enough, Dickens seems to make 
more allusions throughout his work to the Arabian Nights than to any 
other book or author. He is not given to quoting, or making literary 
references; but those fairy tales of the Hast supply him with a good 
number of illustrations, and not only in his early novels. Is it merely 
fanciful to see in this interest, not of course an explanation, but a circum- 
stance illustrative, of that habit of mind which led him to discover 
infinite romance in the obscure life of London? Where the ordinary man 
sees nothing but everyday habit, Dickens is filled with the perception of 
marvellous possibilities. Again and again he has put the spirit of the — 
Arabian Nights into his pictures of life by the river Thames.’’ 


RABELAIS (1494-1553) 


A story that left its mark is the one that is about the Brahman of 
the Panchatantra, who built castles in the air. In France he becomes 
the milkmaid Perrette. Perrette is the French version of Shekhchilli 
too. She had counted her chickens before they were hatched and hence 
had to come to grief. The stories of Vishnu Sharma were being transmitted 
orally. Rabelais was not of those who care to find out the sources of 
stories ‘that gain currency. He liked one of them and converted a 
Brahman into the little girl Perrette. 


N 


MoxnrTtArann (1553-1592) 


Nor could Montaigne find time to. hunt for Indian books. Neverthe- 
less, he alluded to India in his essay entitled ‘Les lois humaines varient 
avec les temps et lieux.’ Although Montaigne’s opinion on the Britishers 
is foreign to our subject it is interesting to note that, in the course of 
the safme essay, he avows that hé is ashamed of those contemporaries of 
his hecause they changa their laws and, religions too frequently! 


RACING 


That without Alexander’s invasion of India there would have been 
no intercourse between India and the Western world, is a commonplace 
although Max Miiller has been able to give at least one instance of a 
Brahmin who had been to Athens in the age of Socrates. On the occasion 
of Alexander’s arrival in India, too, Easterners and Westerners cam® 
face to face in great numbers. In fact, it is then that they met one 
another for the first time. 


& Charles Dickens: A Crittcal Study, 
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Racine dealt with this subject in one of his dramas. The character 
of Porus as delineated by him startled his readers. From 826 B.C., 
the year Alexander invaded India, to 1665 when Racine’s tragedy 
Alexander le Grand appeared, Alexander had, in France, appeared as 
the world conqueror who could not havé met with his match. Racine 
was taken to task. His countrymen accused him of partiality. 

He had to explain that. it was not his intention to make the Indian 
king Porus throw- Alexander into the shade. The Macedonian conqueror 
had not been belittled. Porus too had not been. Nor had he’ been 
partial to him. In his play Porus is a warrior and king that is worthy 
of Alexander. 


This is an instance of an Indian influencing ‘the literary figures of 
France. 


In Mauritius Racine’s approach has always been appreciated. In 
1849 the now-defunct Le Mauricien wrote about the spirited reply Porus 
made when Alexander asked him how he wished to-be treated. In the 
primary schoolg children hear the story from their teachers. As’ they 
are required to write it in their own words in the composition class they 
in their turn relate it to their parents. Had Racine refused to throw 
light on the gestures of Porus, Indo-Mauritian children would probably not 
have had the opportunity to hear that ancient India had great heroes. 


Racine made it known indirectly that India has a long history. 
French historians would deal with the whole of Asia in a paragraph or 
two when they wrote on ‘Universal History’. Porus was to have 
another admirer in 1868. Jacolliot, that admirer, wrote: ““To pretend 
today—in the absence of all proof, and while we find not in the annals of 
Hindoostan even the Hellenicised name of the conquered Porus—that 
Athens inspired Hindoo genius, as he gave life to European art, is to 


_ ignore the history of India.” 


An appraisal of Alexander’s A was possible after the publi- 
cation of Racine’s ‘Alexander the Great’. One was convinced that all 
he and his soldiers could do was to take to the west, besides the sugar- 
cane plant, interesting stories of Indian gymnosophists. A book published 


_in the 4th century contains an account ofa meeting between Alexander 


hi 


and Dandamis. It has been translated into English early this year. 


From it one learns that it dawned on Alexander that he had gone wrong 
when he believed that non-Greeks were barbarians. If not the soldiers, 
at. least their generals, learnt sométhing else. 


- od 


VISHNU SHARMA 


Meananis the Panchatantra was being translated in the Orient and 
the ‘West. Galland gave the title Contes et fables de Pidpai et Lokman 
to his famous translation of that book . (1724). To the French the 
Panchatantra stories were the Fables of Pilpay. | 

Indian fables, Indian history and Indian scriptures interested Voltaire 
who wrote much to make the country of the Indians known abroad. 
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PERRAULT. 


Reference is made now and then to La Fontaine and his debt to 
India. Perrault is clean forgotten although he was La Fontaine’s con- 
temporary. But he too reproduced Indian stories. When the Vedas were 
not properly understood the misinterpretation made gave rise to eae 
ing stories. 

Husson, a Frenchman, drew our attention to this fact. Max Müller 
spoke of Husson once and said: 

“Husson is very successful in unravelling one of the stories found 
in the Contes de ma mére VOie, published by Perrault, and there called 
La Belle au Bois. It is the world-wide story of the maiden who receives 
a wound, falls into a deep sleep, and can only be delivered by a truly solar 
hero. Perrault, who wr ote in 1697, knew nothing as yet of solar theories, 
yet in the ‘simplicity of his heart he tells us that the children born of the 
marriage between La Belle au Bois and the young prince who called her 
back to life were called L’Aurore and le Jour... . Another strange coin- 
cidence is that La Belle au Bois has a little dog... . It is impossible to 
read this, as M. Husson points out, without thinking of the well-known 
Vedie story of Sarama, the dog of Indra... .” 


La “FONTAINE AND VOLTAIRE 


La Fontaine was lucky enough to come across Vishnu Sharma’s work 
that had, by that time, been considerably transformed. \ 

Voltaire was less fortunate. He did’ not have any genuine Indian 
book to read. The Ezour-Vedam which he prized, is a book that no 
history .of literary forgeries can afford to leave out of account. ‘‘Voltaire 
believed it to date from before the time of Alexander the Great. But it 
was later shown to be the work of a European compiled for the purpose 
of converting the Hindus, its whòle tendency being to criticize the worship 
then prevailing in India. The doctrines and legends described by it are 
post-Vedic, its account of the real Vedas being quite | incorrect. The 
original found in the possession of missionaries at Pondicherry, was prob- 
ably composed about the middle of the eighteenth century by one belonging 
to the school of a missionary named Robertus de Nobilibus, who died at . 
Mylapore near Madras in 1656.5 Voltaire had been hoaxed. He died 
without knowing that he had prized a spurious work. 

As an admirer of India Voltaire dwelt upon the contribution made 
by India to the civilisation of the world. He used to write that for the 
progress of mankind letters were essential. But numbers were not less 
essential, added he. If-Voltaire. proclaimed from house tops that numbers 
originated in India he told a truth that must not offend anyone. 

The service he did India is most appreciable if it is remembered that 
Sir Monier-Williams only reluctantly shed light on the point of view oe 
the Indians of his. day in these words: 

“Learned Pandits have often addressed such questions to me: If 
the symbols of numbers passed through Semitic countries into Europe, 


5° A, A. Macdonell, India’s Past. 
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why should not alphabets have had the same origin and the same course? 
Did not the Hindus invent for themselves their own grammar, their own 
science of language, their own systems of philosophy, logic, algebra and ` 
music? Have they not an, immense literature on these and other subjects, 
much of which must have been written down at least 600 years B.C.? 
And are there “not references in this literature to the existence of writing 
in India in very ancient times? For instance, in the Vashishta Dharma- 
Sutra of the later Vedic period, in the Law of Manu,’ in Panini, who 
lived about 400 B.C.,” in the Pali Canon of the Buddhists which refers 
to writing schools and writing materials... .. 

It must be confessed that such questions are by no means to- be. 
brushed aside as unworthy of consideration. Quite the reverse. They 
contain many statements to which no exception can be taken.’’S 

In essays and novels, song and story, prose and verse Voltaire 
poured out original ideas that helped to build an engaging picture. of 
India. In his Essay on the Customs and the Spirit of the Nations he 
gives India her due. He anticipates Jouveau Dubrueil who once said: 
“One had always a feeling that India was in the past one of the poles” 
of the world.” 

La Fontaine and Voltaire were positive that India is a teacher. Those 
who followed them were reticent. All, however, acknowledged that 
India’s presence had been a blessing. i 

There was an awareness of spiritual expansion much before Miċhelet’s 
advent. ‘‘Since the time of Voltaire, that is since shortly before the 
Frerich Revolution, writers and scholars, philosophers and poets have 
seemed to agree that Europe had become too ‘narrow’ for them; that 
a rejuvenation can come only from the Hast. Most of them stressed the 
need for a moral and intellectual reawakening. .. ’’? ` . 


The moral tales came at the opportune moment. ’ 
Fiortan (1755-1794) 


Florian is another fabulist who is indebted to the East. Sir Philip 
Perring, who translated. his fables into English in 1896, admits that the 
East is in fact the home of fables: | 
.  ‘*Whenee comes the Fable? The Fable is a product of the Hast, 
where men’s thoughts were won’t to be expressed, sometimes in the most 
rich and glowing, sometimes in the most quaint and fanciful colours.’’ 

Florian’s story of the blind man and the paralytic occurs in the 
Sankhya. The French fabulist puts these words into the blind man’s 
mouth : : i 

“We | 
Each possess that blessing, brother; 
Necessary to the other: 


Wace In Book VIII, 168 written legal documents are mentioned. 

7 Tn íi, 2, 21 Panini gives the words lipi and libi. 

8 A Senskrit-English Dictionary Etymologically and Philologically arranged 
with Special Reference to Cognate Indo-European Languages. Introduction, 

9 , Alex Aronson, Europe Looks at India, 
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You have eyes, I have feet; 
You and I are thus complete; 
I will bear you on my back, 
You my guide, I shall not lack! 
Your eye guide my dutiful feet, 
My leg go where you think meet; ` 
Friend with friend will ne’er dispute 
Which one’s service most doth boot; 
You my eye be, I your foot.” 
His fables are about the elephant, the rhinoceros and other Asian 

animals. Words that remind one of Asia are: Caliph, Persia, Dervish, etc. 

. Religious-minded Indians believe that the Vedas are the depository 
of knowledge, that they warn man that if he gives up truth he will 
be the cause of his own undoing. The followers of the religion of the 
Vedas are convinced that when these works were first recited truth 
reigned supreme, man led a pure life and he knew what peace is. All 
these ideas are found in, Florian’s fable entitled “The Mirror of Truth’’: 


“In that glorious age of gold, 
When primaeval men of old 
+ Passed their days in peace profound— 

All was pure and calm around— 
Truth, with mirror in her hand, 
Lightly tripped, from’ land to land:”’ 

A time came when man degraded himself: 
‘Man became in Tittle while 
Criminal and full of guile; 

: Truth to heaven then took her flight...” 

In his fable on the blind man and his friend Florian states that the 
two lived in Asia. Asia, then, was not unknown to him. He would 
have had a pleasant surprise if he had been told that his famous fable 
“The Mirror of Truth” is a short history of Ancient India as a Ee 
Indian would have written it. 

The Sankhya is, like the Vedanta, a system of Indian ee 
that has been much commented by both Eastern and Western scholars. 
Its sublime thoughts are captivating. * . 

. Florian was concerned with such thoughts. In a fable of his he 
opposes fable to truth that is naked. Florian’s own words are: 
‘Truth; all naked, on a day 
Left her well to go her way: 
Time her charms had half: effaced; 
Young and old took flight in haste, 
Truth was left to shiver and shake.’* 
Fable that decks herself out with plumes and diamonds, wins applause 
and thus addresses Trath : 
‘. “In every place (I speak no lie) 
I am received right heartily. 


§—2130P—I 
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But wherefore, Mistress Truth, I’ld know, 
D’e thus yourself naked show? _ 

It is not politic, sooth to say; 

Hold, let’s devise a better way, 

And, since our interest is one, 

Let that cement our union: 

Come, underneath my mantle hide, 

And we will travel side by side.’ ” 


Concerned with lofty thoughts as he was, Florian liked one of the 
traditional beliefs of the Indians concerning their Vedas. 

In the present century, G. Clemenceau who wrote for the thoughtful, 
was driven to admire India and her Vedas. He told J. Martet, his 
biographer, that Indian. authors do not lack ideas, that after reading the 
Vedas the conclusion that forces itself upon one is that India can teach 
a. country like France many a lesson.?° l E 


Tae STUDY or Sanskrit IN FRANCÈ -> - 


In the opening years of the last century no Englishman who fell 
among Frenchmen could escape being jailed. Matthew Flinders had the 
misfortune of reaching Mauritius that was then a Frettch colony and 
he became a prisoner. “On his return from India, Alexander Hamilton 
was travelling about France when, on the renewal of hostilities with 
England, he was detained as a prisoner of war at Paris in 1802. By a 
coincidence which turned out to be highly fortunate for the advancement 
of Sanskrit studies in Europe, the German poet Friedrich Schlegel, one 
of the leaders of the Romantic school, happened ‘to ‘arrive at Paris in the 
same year. The Romantic school was particularly attracted by the 
literature of India, which was, however, at that -time-known. only through 
translations of the works of Sir William Jones.- Schlegel became acquaint- 
ed with Hamilton, who taught him-to read Sanskrit, and whom_he speaks. 
of -as the only man in Europe, except Wilkins, familiar with Sanskrit. 
A result of this acquaintance was the publication by Fr. Schlegel, .-in 
1808, of his work entitled ‘On the Language and Wisdom of.the Indians’, 
and constituting the foundation of Indian philology in Germany.’’™ 
France accidentally gave the opportunity, to scholars of various 
nationalities, to study Sanskrit, the oldest Indian language, at a time 
there existed only two Europeans who were scholars of Sanskrit. . 

We seem to be overstepping our limits. Our concern is with the 
influence exerted by stories and ideas transmitted orally. 


On the eve of the publication of works written by Orientalists, 


we 


10 M, Clemenceau—Quant aux Indes, vous savez: il faut voir les Indes.... 
C’est un pays qui s’est gorgé d 'idées et qui est arrive à une espèce de grandeur qui 
vaut la notre, i ‘fen 

J. Martet—Et les Védas ? 


M. Clemenceau--Les Védas sont quelque chose de tras ép&tant. 
Les Indes peuvent nous denner plus d'une lecon. 


— 


—Le silence de M, Clemenceau, 
N Indiats Past, . 


- 
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Europeans depended on the accounts of travellers. One of the earliest 
French travellers was Father Pons. 


“Les LETTRES EDIFIANTES” 


Pons wrote Les Lettres édifiantes that were quoted profusely by 
Chateaubriand. Letters is the modest title that Father Pons chose for’ 
a book that bears comparison with Bernier’s Travels, A. A. Macdonell 
has been led to infer in India’s Past that Pons possessed some knowledge 
of Sanskrit as early as 1740. Here is an additional information provided in 
the same book: ‘‘Pons seems to have been the first to describe correctly ` 
the native system of grammar; he also mentions the Sanskrit dictionaries, 
among the famous Amarakosa, or ‘Thesaurus of Amara’, as well as the 
native system of poetics called alamkara or ‘Ornament’. He further 
described the six systems of Hindu philosophy, besides mentiouing the 
heterodox systems of the Jains and the Buddhists.” 


The book entitled Hdifying Letters was made up of letters that had 
not all been written by Pons. Some other Catholic priests had written 
some of them. The latter were definitely inferior. Voltaire considered 
that they were highly amusing. | 

It was too early then to- prophesy that in the distant future some 
Kuropéans would be fair and the Indian contribution would .be assessed 
impartially. When the time came for such an assessment of India and 
things Indian even Indian music begau to have admirers. 

Indian music, like Indian literature and Indian philosophy, is timeless. 
We are only making our own: the opinion of great authorities, one of whom 
Yehudi Menuhin undoubtedly is. He visited India early this year. The 
Overseas Hindusthan Times gives this interesting account of that short visit: 


“Yehudi Menuhin, well-known violinist, on February 15 envied the 
timelessness of Indian music. 


He said to elaborate a single theme foran re requires an inspired 
artiste, or one would not be able to delight the audience. .... 


The twentieth century,- he said, happened to be’ the best period to 
date for improvization of different musics. Never in any past age improvi- 
zation had been carried on such a gigantic scale, he added. First, African 
jazz and now Indian music bringing about a remarkable transmutation in 
Western music, were events of no uncertain importance.’ 


Nor is Georges Duhamel of the French Academy of a different opinion. 
‘Your (Indian) music,” said he once, “‘strikes a new chord in my heart. 
It is indeed a novel but delightful experience with me. The music of India 
is without doubt one of the greatest proofs of the RUDENI of her civili- 
sation.” 


Music and tales have been accorded a welcome, thanks to their time- 
lessness. The transmutation brought about in Western music today puts 
one in mind of the transformation that literature, art, religion and philosophy 
underwent‘from time to time in ancient times when India came in the life 
of the nations of the Occident. 
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SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 


— 


It is a little-known fact that it is not only the sacred literature of 
the Hindus and their moral tales that have influenced France: La Hire 
had to depend on Indian scientific works when he prepared his list of the 
stars and other heavenly bodies. His astronomical tables were corrected 
by Raja Jai Singh II in 1702. Bailly, the author of Traité sur l’Astronomie, 
and Gentil, that of Voyage dans les Mers des Indes, had been driven. to 
remark that Hindu. observations must have been made more than 800 
years before the Christian era, that they ‘‘evince a very high degree of 
astronomical] science’. Bailly informs us that ‘‘Laubére who was sent by 
Louis XIV as ambassador to the king’ of Siam, brought home, in 1687, 
astronomical tables of the solar. eclipses. Similar tables were sent to 
Europe by the French Missionary Patouillet and by Gentil. Those tables 
were obtained from the Brahmins in Tirvalore.’’ He continues: ‘The 
motion calculated by the Brahmins during the long space of 4,883 years,’ 
varies not a single minute from the tables of Cassini and Meyer.” 

Laplace had happened to know that “‘the Hindus had preceded all 
other nations in the application of higher astronomy”. Weber remarked 


- that ‘Astronomy was practised in India as early as 2780 B.C.”’. 


The Arabs knew the Indians better than the French. Alberuni, the 
great Mubammadan scholar, speaks of Var anasi and Kashmir as the high 
schools of Hindu sciences. -` i 

The scientific achievements of the Indians aroused the attention ,of 
genuine scientists in France where an important author prided himself on 
his knowledge of science and little knew. that his scientific theories would 
. be jettisoned and his novels and tales admired. That author was pees 

nardin de Saint-Pierre. 


t 


BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE 


As a master of French, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre is second only to 
Voltaire. Had Voltaire been in the land ‘of the living when St.-Pierre’s 
novel Paul and Virginia appeared as the fourth chapter of Etudes de la 
Nature, the world would have had the opportunity to read his sacar ` 
of that famous work. The average student of the French language .i 
amazed to see that all big dictionaries quote St. Pierre as often as es 
do Voltaire. 

Bernardin did not care to read Indian works. But no one will deny 
that he had an intimate knowledge of both Ancient India and contem- 
porary India. Sarah Jones who was among the first Britishers to write 
about him, at once. found that St.-Pierre’s heart was “at times somewhat 
Brahminical’”’ 

Sainte-Beuve, the great critic who is among the princes of French 
literature, was driven to draw a parallel between this compatriot of his 
and Rapheel. The only difference is that the French painter gave pen 
picture, says Sainte-Beuve who was driven to infer that it: is the Indian 
scenery that Bernardin paints in his works. He was typically Indian. 
He has devoted two books to Mauritius and equally two ‘to India. ‘His 
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stay in the Indian Ocean island gave him the opportunity to see Indians 
for the first time. It is in the same island that Darwin too was to see | 
Indians for the first time. In both Paul and Virginia, meant for children, 
and Voyage à VIle de France he refers to Indians who were always kind 
to him. In his voyage he is hard on the Whites who owned slaves. He 
was so hard indeed that one of the slave-owners wrote a rejoinder that is 
seldom sought for. It was published in 1805 and Bernardin did not even 
mind taking notice of it. | 

Injustice raising its ugly head did not please St.-Pierre in the least. 
In The Indian Cottage he slashes the vices ‘of the favoured castes. Small 
wonder, he won the praise of Mahatma Gandhi. St.-Pierre was a Gandhian 
before Gandhi. | 

The Indian Cottage, his second novel, is about an Englishman who 
was out in search of knowledge. He took ninety bales filled with 
“manuscripts, original books and copies’’ and reached India to find suit- 
able answers to countless questions. In this little book Bernardin pours 
ridicule upon those men of science who overestimate their contribution. 
It is the Royal Society that is aimed at. l 

In Jagannath Puri this admirer of India who had implicit faith in 
the wisdom of High Caste Indians, is rebuffed. A storm comes and it 
is an untouchable that gives him shelter. The untouchable answered him 
in a simple language and he was enraptured. 

The Indian Cottage is a satire. The high priest and his attendants. 
did not give the Englishman who went to Jagannath Puri the welcome 
he expected to have in spite of the fact that he was not without his 
paraphernalia. Objections were raised. He.could hardly have a patient 
hearing. 

When the man of science who was a doctor had begun his journey 
he was ‘equipped with hig book of questions, during which his mind was 
` perplexed, whether to propose to the Chief of the Brahmins of Jagger- 
nath one of the three hundred and seventy-eight questions respecting the 
Ganges, or that relating to the alternate courses of the Indian sea, which 
might tend to elucidate the sources and movements of the ocean univer- 
sally. ‘But the latter question, though far surpassing in interest even 
that which has for so many ages excited the inquiries of the learned, the 
sources and risings of the Nile, had not yet attracted the attention of 
Europeans; he therefore thought it more important to obtain the opinion 
of the Brahmin on the universality of the deluge, or, going still higher, 
to inquire into the truth of the Egyptian tradition recorded by Herodotus, 
of the repeated variation of the sun’s course, or proceeding still farther 
back into the remote ages of antiquity, fo speak of the commencement 
of the world to’ which Indians assign so. many millions of years.’ 
Bernardin is -as satirical as Voltaire. 


The passage quoted by us sums up the learning that the average 
European was proud of towards the close of the eighteenth century. Coffid 
or could not the source of the Nile be found, was a question of great 

- importance as had been recently that of diverting its course. It is generally 
known that on reading a passage in one of the Puranas that the clue was 
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found. Bernardin de St.-Pierre seemed to share his contemporaries’ 
views on the age of the earth. ` He would have been pleased if he had 
lived to learn that the age the Indians chose to give was not as fantastic — 
as it appeared to be then. 

It is a matter for regret that Bernardin’s third book on India 
never saw the light of day. In the decades that immediately preceded 
the French Revolution, England and France were not at daggers drawn. 
They joined hands to suppress the truth if that truth could make ‘it 
possible for-India to be seen to advantage. 

If St.-Pierre sympathised with those who were going to earn the name 
Harijan in the Gandhian age and did not tolerate those who were inhuman 
he could not for the life of him extol British rule in India. He had 
written much on plague that had smitten India. The plague was engen- 
dered by famine, and famine, in its turn, was brought about by Lord Clive 
and other employees of the East India Company who deprived Bengal of 
its stock of rice.4* Bernardin was on board the vessel ‘called La Digue 
that had come to the Cape of Good Hope from India. He came- to know 
that the Ganges was strewn with corpses. 

To Bernardin, that was a crime against humanity itself. He saw 
that the world was in much: greater danger from such an act of inhumanity 
than from the perpoiramon of slavery in Mauritius and untouchability in 
India. 

His countrymen knew through him of the existence of pariahs in 
India, wrote on them and cursed their persecutors. It is The Indian 
Cottage that supplied the necessary information. Those countrymen could 
not be left in the dark as to the famines and epidemics that came in the 
wake of the British rule. i 

England and France were agreed that Bernardin de St. Paw had 
gone too far! His contemporaries ,were deprived of the opportunity of 
- reading what he had to say on a period of Indian history when a people 
that had never wronged any country cried in vain to. the ruler for bread. 

Had S#.-Pierre’s observations been known they would have attenuated 
thé effect made by the story of the Black Hole. The outside world 
would have known in the nineties of the eighteenth century that Bengal 
was a victim, that if Holweéll’s story could be trusted Bengal’s “‘crime’’ 
-could be. forgotten and forgiven as that presidency had not been spared 
only three decades or so after what is generally held to be an inhuman act 
had been perpetrated. 

Bernardin gave thé right picture. He would not omit e single detail. 

He has been hailed as the father of exotic literature. He could not 
have described France in “Paul and Virginia’. Had he done so there 
would have been no question of introducing exoticism. Mauritius was 
tiny France surrounded by India, Africa and Madagascar. Even China 
had not become a part of Mauritius. Bernardin met only one Chinaman _ 
fore. When critics called him the father of éxotic literature they meant 
that he had taken India to France. Madagascar and Africa had nothing 
that could interest him. The Indian living in the midst of Nature would 
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_ have known that the country from ‘which his ancestors came had fallen a 
- victim of misrule if the third book written by St.-Pierre had the chance 
of being published. 


DUMAS IS OUT TO IMITATE BERNARDIN 


Bernardin left his mark and Alexandre Dumas sought to imitate him 
when he wrote Georges. Ever since its publication it has been surmised 
from time to time that it is the work of a Mauritian.™ 

No non-Indian living in Mauritius could have praised India at the 
time Dumas’s novel appeared. Even now many readers omit the first 
chapter of this novel. And it is precisely in this chapter that 
Mauritius and India are spoken of as countries that cannot part company. 
Dumas shares Bernardin’s view. The passages which are set aside are: 

‘‘Chaste daughter of the seas, twin sister of Bourbon, (La Réunion), 
favoured rival of Ceylon, let me lift a corner of thy veil to show thee to 
the stranger friend, the fraternal traveller who accompanies me; Jet me 
unloose thy girdle, fair captive! For:we are two pilgrims from France, 
and perhaps one day France will be able to redeem thee, rich daughter 
of India, for the price of some petty kingdom of Europe...... 

Hail to the Indian Ocean! Hail to the scene of the Thousand and 
one Nights |! f ; l 

See the great calm ‘Blagk River’, rolling down quietly its fertilising 
waters, imposing its respected name on all within its neighbourhood, 
showing thus the triumph of wisdom over force, and of calm force over 
fury .... See the Peak of the “Trois-Mamelles’ at the base of which 
flow rivers of the Tamarin and the Rampart, as though the Indian Isis 
had wished to justify her name in everything... .”’ 

One would be nearer the truth if one shared the view that Georges 
cannot be fathered on the Mauritian Mallefille. The translator of this 
novel was severe in his judgment but nothing can prevent us from 
accepting it as sound. He wrote: 

“In connection with M. Mallefille a good story is told, which we must 
apologise for borrowing from M.A. Davidson’s admirable Life and Works 
of Dumas. Speaking of Mallefille—one of his collaborators, and not one 
of the most remarkable the master observed, as if pondering a problem, 
‘There is just something he lacks,—I can’t define what it is,—to make 
him a man of talent.’ 

‘‘ ‘Perhaps he lacks the talent!’, suggested some “one.”’ 

‘‘ ‘Tiens!’ said Dumas, ‘well, perhaps you are right. I never thought 
of that’. 


The truth in the case of Georges seems to be that Mallefille, or some- . 


body else familiar with Mauritius, supplied raw material and local colour; 
Dumas did the rest.” 

Dumas shared Bernardin’s love of India. In Les Mohicans de Paris 
he is full of praise for India and the Indians. Louis Jacolliot, another 
friend India had in the 19th century, seems to have been impressed by 


133 The Mauritian referred to is Félicien Mallefille ater whom a street in Port 
` Louis is called. 
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those passages in Georges where the Indian Ocean and India’s daughter 
are hailed. As soon as the reader opens Jacolliot’s Bible in India he 


stumbles across the following: 


“Hail, venerable and efficient nurse whom centuries of brutal inva- 
sions have not yet buried under the dust of oblivion! hail, fatherland 
of faith, of love, of poetry and of science!”’ 

Dumas hails the daughter and Jacolliot the mother. 


“GEORGES” AND ‘PAUL AND VIRGINIA” 


Dumas summarises Paul and Virginia in Georges. The tragic note 
is struck at the very beginning of this summary: 

“Here is Cap Malheureux, the bay of Tombeau, the church of 
Pamplemousses. In this region rose the two neighbouring huts of 
Madame de la Tour and Marguerite; on the Cap Malheureux the Saint- 
Géran .went to pieces; in the bay of the Tombeau was found the body 


‘of a girl holding a portrait clasped in her hand; in the church of the 


Pamplemousses two months later,- side by side with the girl, a young 
man of about the same age was buried. You have already guessed the 
names of these two lovers whom the same tombstone covers; they were 
Paul and Virginia, those two- halcyons of the tropics... .”” 

By the time Dumas wrote Georges slavery had Been abolished with 
all the reluctance that colonial governments show when they have to 
take a humanitarian step. Colour prejudice remained one of the pre- 
judices that died hard. 


In his novel the elder Dumas dwells at length on the activities of 
the ring leader of a band of Malagasies who were alleged to have 
resolved to rise in revolt. The Mauritian historian Evenor Hitié was a lad 
at the time of the ‘‘revolt’’. The execution of that leader occurred in 
his presence. Some one armed with a hatchet dealt the poor Malagasy 
three blows. The agony was ‘indescribable. Dumas has much to say 
about the martyr. — ) 


Georges, the hero of the novel of the same name, is humiliated at 
every step for the sole reason that he is a mulatto. 


Exactly 118 years after the barbarous execution the Mauritians 
Labour Party was founded with the avowed object. of bringing together 
Indo-Mauritians and their coloured countrymen, i.e., all the workers. On 
the day the party was born the mind moved on to the year when Hitié. 
had a dreadful shock. It is to be regretted that the population could not — 
long put its trust in the leaders of the new party. 

This has been an excursion into rasor But Georges is a Historical 
novel. 

Georges then paar a close resemblance to Paul and Virginia. In 
both the tiny novels India is admired, in both tropical nature is so . 
described as to tempt one to leave one’s fatherland and spend some 
time in Mauritius. Let the foreigner set his foot on the’ Mauritian soil 
and he will not be long in finding that the prospect that bursts upon 
his view on entering Port Louis, the capital of the island, is splendid, 
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Both the authors feel fop the down-trodden. There is a chapter on 
slave-trade too in Georges. 

‘Stories had for ages been endearing India in France. Bernardin 
and the elder Dumas came and in every reader of The Indian Cottage, 
Paul and Virginia and Georges was aroused a desire to go out to India 
and Greater India to have the pleasure of living in communion’ with nature. 
Georges opens thus: 

“Has it never been your fate to be seized with a sick disgust of 
our dismal climate, this wet, muddy Paris of ours, and to dream fondly 
of some enchanted oasis, all carpeted with greenery and refreshed with 
cooling waters, where, no matter what the season, you might gently sink 
asleep beneath the shades of palms and jameroses, soothed by the 
babbling of a crystal spring and happy in the sensation of a physical 
well-being and a delicious languor? 

Well, this pai you dreamed of exists, this Eden you. coveted 
awaits you.’ 

Indian tales arrived in several waves in France. If “Paul and 
Virginia” is amongst the latest to enter that country it must be dealt 
with at some length. 

We are concerned with those who had been influenced in France at 
an early date and Dumas belongs to the nineteenth century. We had 
to bring out the importance of the contribution made by Bernardin de 
St.-Pierre and could not leave out a great French writer who did not 
hesitate to imitate him. To have an idea of the importance of a writer 
like St.-Pierre one should remember that the first translator of his novel 
on Mauritius gave it this significant sub-title: “An Indian Story”, and 
some half a dozen other translators followed suit. 

Mallefille and his contemporaries had nothing to do with . Indian 
literature or Indian history. 

He was, nevertheless, a worthy son of Mauritius who did not idle 
away his time in Paris. The same Arthur E. Davidson alludes to his 
valuable contribution in these words: 

“We notice some productions... . Les Crimes Célébres (1839-1841). 
a work of large collaboration, in which Dumas was helped by four others, 
among whom were Fiorentino and Mallefille....” 

Mallefille was superior at least to the two other collaborators whose 
names have not been given. 

It is Mirecourt that attributed Georges to Mallefille who had been 
collaborating before 1839. Georges appeared in 1843 when, in Mauritius, 
the great patriot Rémy Ollier was struggling to have the coloured and 
Indians classed among human beings. 

When George Sand had to choose a.coach for his son her choice 
fell on the Mauritian Mallefille. 

' Dumas is undoubtedly a greater author than St.-Pierre. His work 
on Mauritius has no claim to be ranked among works, like that of 
St.-Pierre, that have become classics. | 

With the advent of the British rule an evil like the races against 
which satyagraha is launched, had begun to affect society. Dumas puts 
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on record the fact that races were held in Mauritius. A perusal of Georges 
leads one to the inference that if the Isle of France has been immortalized 
by a French writer the beginning of the British rule is not without a 
chronicler. The new rulers believed that injecting poison was their 
business. The race course of Port Louis becomes the meeting place 
of Indians, coloureds, Chinese and Whites who see to it that they do 
not mix unnecessarily with the people. Dumas goes so far as to give 
the names of horses and their owners. | 

Draper finds mention.- He is the Britisher who is responsible for the 
introduction of races. He is at the same time one of the Britishers whose 
behaviour bas called forth repugnance. Had he not been ‘Suspended we 
would perhaps never have heard of the suspension of a Governor who 
ruled towards the close of the last century. We have not always had the 
better type of Britishers. 

‘It is a race meeting attended by 25,000 Mauritians that Dumas refers 
to. The animation is well brought out. He says amongst other things : 

“From early in the morning the ground open to the publie was 
thronged with spectators, but it was not until about ten o'clock that the 
fashionable people began to put in an appearance. ... l 

‘By half-past ten the whole of Port Louis was assembled in the 
Champ-de-Mars.”’ 

’ He devotes a whole chapter to that meeting and is yet not satisfied. 
‘In another chapter he writes: 

“The whole aristocracy of the Isle of France was in the habit of 
appearing at the races; as well as at the yamsc, either in stands expressly 
erected or in open carriages, in either case it was an ey for the 
handsome Creoles of Port Louis to air their showy elegance.’ 

In the nineteenth century Max Müller failed to visit India and in 
the present one Romain Rolland. St.-Pierre had not been more fortunate 
than these friends of India. : 

Parny, however, had the singular fortune of living in Pondicherry, 
where he was aide-de-camp of the then French Gevarnor General. 


BERNARDIN’S AND Parny’s 150TH Drata ANNIVERSARY 


‘Bertin, Parny and Leconte de Lisle were all born in La’Réunion. It 
is impossible to repeat too often that Mauritius has not been able to throw 
up a single author who was as far-famed as they. In May last one of 
the living authors Modern Mauritius is proud of, became the laughing-stock 
of children. He confused Bernardin de Saint-Pierre with his most famous 
book at the time the 150th anniversary of the French author’s death was 
being commemorated. Those who are interested in the literary output of 
authors who have lived in those French-speaking lands that are outside 
_ France, have been pleased to read all the three. 

Lamartine looked upon Bertin and Parny as models.4 This is high 
praise indeed. . 

Lisle, however, has readers even among those who are not interested 
in authors who have lived outside France. Interest in exotic literature 
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had begun to wane when Lisle’s “Poèmes hindous’’ aroused interest in it 
for a second time. This renewal of interest is responsible for the success 
scored by Maria, the South American Vir ginia, published in 1867. Canada 
would not lag behind. There too “‘Paul and Virginia” was imitated. La 
Réunion followed in the footsteps of Columbia and Canada. Georges 
Azéma who was born there, wrote Noella ae -deserves a eae by the side 
of Paul and Virginia. 

1964 is the year of Bernardin de St.-Pierre’s 150th death anniversary. 
It is a timely tribute that we are gladly paying him. He did more than 
any other European of his day to bring, India and France together and 
hever had the least hesitation to point out their weak points. St.-Pierre 
was India’s genuine friend at a time that country had few friends in the 
West. The French author on whom several articles have been written 
this year, on the occasion of the anniversary, wrote on Mauritius when no 
Mauritian could, like Leconte de Lisle and other inhabitants of La Réunion, 
give the world such books as are famous and live long. Parny dièd in 1814 
like Bernardin. -The coincidence brackets Mauritius with La Réunion 
where Indian influence made itself felt although to a lesser degree. 1964 
is thé year of the centenary of the publication in Calcutta of the poem 
on Tristram and Isolde. 


France AND Greater FRANCE 


Greater France is a name that suits La Réunion, Madagascar and 
Mauritius. These islands have been better’favoured than France in that 
the religious literature of the Indians has been well received there. I? 
gladdens one to see that Mauritian dailies appearing in French carry articles 
on ‘‘Hindu Literature” and “Hindu Thought”. 

France,’ on. the contrary, has from time to time been intolerant. Bos- 
suet had rebuked somebody when he said of the latter: 

“He no longer rernembers even that he is a Frenchman: He talks 
disdainfully of us of the Salic Law, whether true, he says, or so called, 
just like a man come from the Indies or from Malabar: so lost is he to 
all memory of what is most deeply graven in the heart of every Frenchman 
since the very beginning of the nation.’ 

Before the age of Bossuet and for i centuries later some sort 
of aversion had been felt for the religious literature of the Indians in 
France and other countries of the West. This censurable attitude has not 
been without affecting some Indians. Swami Vivekananda had in mind 
such countrymen of his when in the course of his lecture on “The Sages 
of India” he gave out this bitter truth: ~ 

‘There is an attempt in India now which is like putting the cart 
‘before the horse. Many of.our people think that Krishna as the lover of 
the Gopis is something rather uncanny, and the Europeans do not like it 
much. Dr. So-and-So does not like it. Certainly then, the Gopis have 
to go! Without the sanction of Europeans how can Krishna live? He 


cannot i” 
“The lack of sympathy is really re Prof. J. Mascaro whose 
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translation of the Bhagavadgita is so popular that it has become the rage 
in these days, expressed sorrow when he saw that the Indian religion has 
not attracted enough attention. He wrote: 

“If a Bible of India were compiled, if Sanskrit could find a group 
of translators with the same feeling for beauty of language and the same 
love for the sacred texts in the original as the Bible has found in England, 
eternal treasures of old wisdom and poetry would enrich the times of today.” 

To accept Indian tales is to accept indirectly or, in other words, ‘not 
to find fault with the relief that the soul leaves one body for another. 
“In India’, writes Macdonell, “We find belief in tr ansmigration, which 
effaces the difference between the human and the animal worlds, and, which 
thus renders it quite natural for animals to be the heroes of stories.’ This 
belief is Indian. It was Dumas’s belief too. Dumas once wrote to Hugo: 
‘Receive it as a testimony of friendship which has survived exile, and will, 
I hope, survive death itself.” The Indian religion is of some utility. 

Translators have lost an opportunity. Are they not interested in the 
enrichment of ‘‘the times of to-day’? France would have taken the lead . 
in a new sphere if she had condescended to do for Indian religious works 
what she had done for the Bible. Properly interpreted, Indian religion 
would have found a congenial soil there. Has not Victor Hugo apostro-. 
phized his fatherland thus: ‘‘You will no longer be France, you will be 
humanity. You will no longer be a nation, you will be everywhere. You 
are destined to be wholly dissolved into radiance!” Hugo is.nearer to the 
truth than Bossuet. 

Louis’ Renou gave a talk at Santiniketan i in 1949 when he told a great 
truth. The intuitive sense of affinity between India and France, said he, 

had developed into devotion. Indian thought and culture, he added, had 
influenced the foremost writers and philosophers of France. “It is this 
self-same scholar that has pointed out in ‘Influence of Indian Thought on 
French Literature” that as early as in the 13th century the French mis- 
sionary Jourdain de Séverac came into contact with India. 


SILLANPAA AND HIS PEASANT NOVEL 


PROF. H. B. Monpor 


Victoria Institution, Calcutta 


The twentieth century is a difficult age. The hang-over from 
the last two world wars still rides human mind like a nightmare. 
The man who till the othar day, hid remained rooted in the soil 
of the earth, with his life fed, nourished and sustained by the age- 
long traditions and legacies of the past is today rudely shaken, 
shoved, torn and uprooted. He is uprooted from soil and self. 
The evils that have caused this disruption are jingoism, racialism 
and casteism. And Marxism, Freudianism and existentialism are 
but the gamut: of staccato rhythm through which the complex 
human mind expresses itself. But what seems to be singular is 
that new contents of modern life have not always basically affected 
the traditional form. ‘The pattern of Peasant Novel, despite the 
social conflicts of the twentieth century, remains the traditional 
pattern. Tradition; ‘consecrated by age, may hardly appear flexible; 
yet it is not without its value. 

One may ask why in the twenti-th century readers of fiction 
have -been interested in the peasant lite. Is it not rather strange 
that the Nobek prize awards in literature have been given in the 
twentieth century primarily on Peasant life ? In 1909, the prize 
winner was Selma Lagerlof, whose major achievement was the 
portrayal of the Swedish peasant, in such a novelas Jerusalem. It 
was perhaps significant of a creat weariness with war and destruc- 
tion that the Norwegian Knut Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil won 
the prize in 1920. In 1924 the award went to the Polish novelist, 
Reymont, whose novel The Peasants isan epic of the soil, portray- 
ing the peasant’s attachment to the land, his primitive instincts, 
his dignity, his life controlled by the rhythm of the seasons. In 
1988, the Chinese peasant had-his turn ; Pearl Buck was the Nobel 
prize winner, for her Good Earth and its sequels. And the next 
year it was the Finnish posson, whose Bory was told in Sillanpaa’s 
Meek Heritage. 

Meek Heritage is a penetrating and beautifully written study of 
peasant life. Emil Sillanpaa was born in 1818 of humble parents 
in a home that consisted of but two rooms. Food was scarce and 
he knew as a child the grinding poverty of the Finnish peasant whieh 
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fe has effectively portrayed . in this book. In it he traces the 
obscure history of an obscure pawn in the revolutionary game, 
typical of countless unnamed victims of the fratricidal strife of 
post-war Europe. There are thus a timeliness and a timelessness 
about this tale of a humble peasant. 

Jussi or Juha or Juana Toilvola is hardly a bero in the academic 
or rather in the romantic sense. His father Johan Abraham 

` Benjamin was a hulking toper with a tobacco-stained-jaw—always 

an aggravating bully a home, very proud of bis bankrupt farm, 
His mother Maija was a meek, a weak-willed woman with a tearful 
eye. Juha is a clumsy dolt and rather slow-willed. A big head 
surmounts his thin neck—bis mouth tends to be always open and 
his small hardish eyes often stare unwinkingly around him. He 
passes nine years at home but these nine years he felt himself 
wholly an alien. One night he euddenly awakes to find his mother 
carrying odds and ends of property to a sleigh ovitside thé door. ` 
The farm was sold at the country offices in Turka for arrears: of 
taxes. Pa Ollila, the biggest creditor made the highest bid; he 
put his youngest son.Antto as master. Maija did not elect to stay 
on in her birthplace, where her little life .had been so full of 
disappointments. She decided to try her luck with her brother, ‘who 
was master of Tuorila. l 

Juha in his uncle’s house, though e escapes from literal starva- 
tion, cannot escape from the searing sense of lonéliness. Instinct’ 
tells him that not a single attitude of step of his fits in harmoniously 
with his surroundings as he moves about awkwaidly in the big bakery 
at Toivola. Uncle Kalle—a big, hooknosed man looked upon his 
nephew with undisguised aversion, for his vacant face -was an 
irritating reminder of his own former loneliness. . ` e 

-` Hounded out of Toivola Juha finds himself E adrift like 
a broken reed. He realises his own sbelterlessness and helplss- 
ness ; he has literally, none to hold on to or to crutch upon, not 
even his mother who died of the shock of her sudden destitution. 

` From'a wage-earner Juha becomes a crofter. He feels himself 
+60 weak and resourceless to stem the tide of cruel life.’ He loses 
first a son, nest his wife and last his daughter Hiltu. Around 
him is emptiness, a drear emptiness left alter his deliverance from 
his burden, a vacuum attracting thoughts over which he has 
“no control; and for an untrainéd mind, that is misery.” Even the 
cabin is no longer home to him—why, even Hilfu is moe coming 


to it. 
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Juha, to escape from himself, joins the Finnish Labour - Move- 
ment. But he has no clear idea of the social revolution. In his 
fundamental character there js no love for his fellow men. He 
has endured them, having had to put up with them since his child- 
hood. But never have human beings~—in the mass, as ‘they fill the 
world—been wholly disposed towards him, neither poor nor rich. 
But life is really made up of conflicting forces and some obstinate 
force arising out of accidental events in his career drives him to 
be a representative of the downtrodden masses. As a matter of 
fact, Juha is not a fighting man—the rifle he carries on his errands 
to commandeer food is more a symbol of the power of the masses 
than something to use; and he has no-idea whatever of the course 
of the war. Perhaps the most inexplicabl e irony of his hfe is that 
he always chooses the wrong moment. Other men rise and fall 
ir the world in a natural manner. Whereas in Juha, in all his 
good and bad luck, there is always the same leaven of poor taste. 

He has never been able to finish anything all his hfe; he has lived 
with a wife, farmed a croft, been a socialist ; at bottom he has all 
‘been the same kind of thing. The climax is extraordinarily 
- effective in the pathos and grim humour. When arrested and sen- 
tenced the only clear idea in Juba’s mind is that a certain shadowy 
social order which he has always feared and resented has been too 
much for kim. The rebels are shot in a grave dug ready for them, 
and Juha chances to be the last. Instead of remaining slanding 
he lies down on the pile of cofpses. Only he is not shot lying down, 
but ordered to get on to his feet. Whoever the cynic might be, 
he certainly possesses a strong sense of humour when he says: ‘In 
war one has to enjoy killing—if war is not to be a failure’. Juha — 
submits to death as humbly as he has submitted tö other forces 
all his life. ~ d | 

Meck Heritage is the second ‘of Sillanpaa’s works to be translated 
into English, the first being “Fallen asleep while young’. A 
translation however perfect always looks like a paper-flower without 

' fragrance, but Meek Heritage in spite of its adopted and exotic 
apparel has its irresistible appeal for us.’ 

Peasants, to quote the Encyclopedia Britannica, were as a class, 
almost obliterated after the industrial revolution, although they 
still made up the bulk of the population in eastern Europe. The 
Norman peasant became famous in the, stories of Maupassant. 
Zola raised a furore by bis extraordinary naturalistic treatment of 

peasant life in La Terre, The Russian peasant went through a 
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curious juxtaposition of deification and denigration until his social 
status was vindicated. He became part of the proletariat. Tolstoy 
who bolstered up his cause, perhaps in a spirit of bravado, avowed 
that people would do anything for the peasant except get of his 
back. | | B o 

No one even speaks seriously of an American peasantry, though 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes of -Wrath (1939) isa significant novel. 
Knut Hamsun unlike Sillanpaa portrays the* mass-peasant. Rev. 
Lal Behari Dey like Sillanpsa portrays in his Bengal Peasant Life 
the individual peasant, though in the mysterious corridors of their 
mind may stay ensconced the unexpressed thoughts of the peasant as 
a class. . l 
The peasant is a son of the soil—the soi} that was shoveled 
and dug by Adam in the beginning of creation. The peasant’s 
relation to the earth is mystic—it is eternal. It’s a pity that even 
today to some he is a clodhopper, to. others he is just a country 
bumpkin, while not to a ‘few he is a nondescript —anonentity. 
Yet we cannot but feel in the blood, in the heart, may be not as 
much in the head, our kinship to him. The kinsbip is primitive. 
And the primitive cannot. die in the-modern man. An astronaut 
or a cosmonaut or for that matter a sky rover, may exude glamour 
and the glamour may be irresistible too, yet we cannot but forget 
that he -is a ‘test tube in a lab’. - Science has made him, but Earth 
has made peasant. Hamsun says of him: ‘You preservé life. 
From generation to generation you exist in nothiag but fruitfulness, 
and when you die another generation carries if on. That is what 
is meant by life eternal.” ) 


SHAKESPEARE THEME IN MODERN 
ENGLISH SHORT PLAY 


Manisu Durra Gurra, M.A. 
Lecturer, Basanti Devi College, Calcutta 


dt 


The Shakespeare theme has inspired a number of modern short plays. 
It is curious to notice what field they cover and what they leave out. The 
great tragedies and the comedies are not retold and no attempt made to 

modernize” Shakespeare as was often done for the Restoration stage. We 
find, instead, a tendency to give a different version of isolated characters 
as in Harris’s play Ophelia ; Hamlet becomes a harlequin at the hands of 
W. S. Gilbert. Other plays of the group are concerned with the problem 
of rehearsal and of the actors’ parts. There is thus an endeavour to present 
aspects of the Tudor theatre. The Dark Lady, Mary Fitton, has exercised 
the imagination of several dramatists in this century. No conclusive evidence 
has been found for her identification. . Mary Fitton’s portraits give her brown 
hair. On her tomb she is, however, painted dark. In writing about her 
Shaw accepts the evidence of the tomb, knowing that it is likely to be wrong. 
In his long preface he states the problem and the explanation for his pre- 
ference. This seems, however, more a personal matter than the outcome 
of a judicial attitude. But the Dark Lady of Shaw’s conception is a minor 
figure. Her behaviour is farcical, her jealousy for the Queen abashes her 
beyond the power of words and makes her tremble at the thought that she 
had offended the Queen. She parts the Queen and the playwright while 
they stand with their hands clasped, and in doing so throws down her lover. 
The only other action for which she is notable is the contribution of a phrase 
or two to the poet’s vocabulary. Shakespeare in noting down in his common- 
place-book words and expressions of a striking character conforms to an 
image which seems to be a true picture in the opinion of Shaw. There is 
no doubt that if he did not actually go about, pencil in hand, he certainly 
possessed a memory which enabled. him to utilize the resources of the collo- 
quial speech even without this kind of procedure. 

In Maurice Baring’s The Rehear sal the Dark Lady is only alloted to 
at the time Lady Macbeth is being dressed for the rehearsal. She has to 
have a black wig instead of a brown one. This is a precaution that she 
may not be taken for Queen Elizabeth or Mary Fitton whom Maurice Baring 
with greater reason regards as fair rather than dark. A more elaborate 
treatment of Mary Fitton is found in H.F. Rubinstein’s Night of Errors. 
Here the Dark Lady is introduced in male attire and as meeting the Earl of 
Southampton, her other lover. The place is Gray’s Inn and Mary Fitton 
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wants to conceal herself as a student of thelaw. Her purpose is to hear 
Shakespeare’s sonnet being read. Finally, she snatches the manuscript 
from Southampton and reads it. The sonnet is No. 144 in which the poet 
refers to the Dark Lady as the “worser” spirit and her friend the “better 
angel..A man right fair.’ There is apparently a conflict between the 
claims of the two, until it is decided one way or the other, the poet will 
live in suspensé. The Dark Fady in her boyish garments is shown to be 
witty, interesting and self-possessed. She has a personality which comes 
out in the slight contest with Southampton and in a certain assertiveness 
of disposition. There is a conversation with Mistress Anne whom she con- 
fuses with Anne Hathway, and later makes up for the misunderstanding 
by some half-serious enquiries about affairs at Stratford at the poet’s home. 
Shakespeare is ready to surrender the Dark Lady to the Earl. He has 
evidently behaved like Proteus and the parallel to his “The Two Gentlemen” 
is mentioned. Shakespeare himself is Valentine, the true lover of Silvia, 
and Proteus, the traitor. Southampton sees the point and also the insult 
implied. Shakespeare smoothes the insinuation down by suggesting that 
in return he will ask for the discharge of his debts to the Earl. In Shaw’s 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets * the motive of jealousy is also introduced. 
Shakespeare who appears as “the man” in the play bribes the warder with 
a gold coin to gain admission to his mistress. ‘The warder made commu- 
nicative by this generous present, tells him that the Earl of Pembroke 
makes sonnets by moonlight and to the same lady too. He says “last 
night he stood here on your errand, and in your shoes.”* Pembroke 
is Shakespeare’s friend and the discovery makes him utter in anguish; 
“Thou, too, Brutus and I called him friend”? Thus Shaw differs from? 
Rubinstein in making Pembroke the rival instead of Southampton. Appa- 
rently, they both base their views on the Sonnets. ‘There have been 
many guesses about The Dark Lady of the Sonnets ; but nobody really 
knows who she was. It seems reasonable to identify her with the mistress 
stolen from Shakespeare by hig friend.” (F.E: Halliday : “A Shakespeare 
Companion, 1564-1964 ; Penguin p. 463). Halliday also thinks that neither 
Pembroke nor Southampton is addressed by Shakespeare in the Sonnets 
as they were both too young at the date for such notice. 


The Bacon-Shakespeare controversy is revived in Squire’s The Clown 
of Stratford. Shakespeare is a black-mailer in this play and Bacon is the 
actual author, avoiding scrupulously all direct contact with the stage from 
consideration of personal prestige. “The Tempest” is seen at the rehearsal 
stage in Walker’s The Great Globe Itself. There are criticisms and Shakespeare 
accepts some of these as valid but the play is not hailed as a masterpiece ] 


1, Shaw's The Dark Lady of the Sonnets (Selected plays, Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York, Vol. 3, 1948). Jompan, 


2. Ibid, p. 863. 
8. Ibid., p. 863. l a 
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except by one of his future editors, and the proposal that a complete edition 
should be brought out, is made with Shakespeare’s approval. 

The approach to the Shakespeare theme reveals the two extremes of 
caution and reckless invention in the form of an unrestrained fancy: 


= H 


The Dark Lady of the Sonnets is published in 1910 with a long preface - 
in the usual Shavian style. The play itself is mainly in normal prose although 
some quaint expressions like, “amen,” “I have also stole from a book,” 
“and a woman goeth in man’s attire and maketh an impudent love to her 
swain,” are reminders that the aim is to reproduce not only a very curious 
scene but also certain atmospheric effects. Written in a light vein it offers 
some facts about Shakespeare’s attitude and artistic habits which are at 
least plausible, for nothing about Shakespeare can be established as factual 
history. About his protean habits he tells the warder of the Palace of White- 
' hall: “I am not the same man two days together : Sometimes Adam, some- 
times Benvolio, and anon the Ghost.”* The reaction on the poor Bee- 
eater is very naive : “A ghost! Angels and ministers of grace defend us|’ 
“Shakespeare makes a note of this as also of other expressions he uses, 
such as the following: “Frailty : thy name is woman,’® “A Snapper-up 
of unconsidered trifles,” “You cannot feed capon so.” The Queer 
whom he meets is guilty of Mary’s death. Her somnambulism and words 
are later ascribed to Lady Macbeth : “Out, damned spot.” “Al the perfumes 
of Arabia will not whiten this Tudor hand.” “Who would have thought 
that worhan to have had so much blood in her!”. “Whats done cannot be 
undone.” “Season your admiration-for a while’. To the Dark Lady 
he owes the expression, “Of -ladies most deject and wretched.’’!° 
Shakespeare is thus seen utilizing the resources of the spoken language 
for his greatest dramatic effects and is having access to them in the form 
of living speech unconsciously uttered. There is a farcical scene in which 
Mary Fitton strikes down the Queen and the Poet, who stood with their 
hands clasped and retreated with horror on recognizing Her Majesty. The 
scene is no less farcical in which Shakespeare engages in hot words with 
the Queen to prove that-his pedigree is Higher than the Queen’s, his 
mother being an Arden and the only wife of his father John, whereas 
Henry VIII had six wives and Queen Elizabeth could hardly be sure that 
her mother was actually faithful to her husband. 

The most important thing is to be found not in such scenes but in a 
quiet talk with the Queen about a proposal Shakespeare had to make. This 


Ibid., p. 861. - . 

Ibid., p. 861. 

Hamlet, Í. 2. 146, 
Winter’s Tale, IV. 3.26. 
Hamlet, III. 1.2.100. 

». Hamlet, I. 2. 192. 

i0. dbid., III. I, 164. 
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was to establish a National Theatre. But the Queen said, this could not 
materialize in less than three hundred years by which time, as she observes; 
his “works will be dust also.” But Shakespeare promptly replied : “They 
will stand, madam: fear not for that.’!! The Queen’s prophecy about 
the theatre was true enough, but she underestimated Shakespeare, though 
: fot as completely as the words seem to imply. What she said to the warder 

indicated better her attitude : “Lead him forth ; and bring me word when 
he is safely locked out ; for I shall scarce dare disrobe until the palace gates 
are between us.”!? The wielder of imperial power had only one equal to her 
in stature and that was the wielder of imperial imagination which Shakespeare 
was. Hence theœaution. The Queen could easily have taken offence at 
what Shakespeare said about her birth. But he recovered magnificently 
from the rising anger of the Queen by an adroit compliment. Although 
great im wit, it was not for this that she was adored. ‘The reason was that 
the caprice of nature made her the most wondrous piece of beauty the age 
hath seen. After this she is completely disarmed. 

Shakespeare is made to comment upon two of hig plays “As Y,ou Like 
It” and “Much Ado About Nothing” describing them as pot-boilers. “I 
have writ these to save my friends from penury’!® says Shakespeare. 
What he regrets is that “these two filthy pieces drive their nobler fellows 
from the stage” and his proposal for a National Theatre anticipates the 
idea of modern repertory theatre which will play “those pieces of mine which 
no merchant will touch, seeing that his gain is so much greater with the 
worse than with the better.’’!+ 

The magic of Shakespeare is not the same as the magic of Prospero. 
Shakespeare cast a spell by his use of words and he knew the greatness and 
beauty of words as no one has ever done. The view is well expressed by 
Shaw when he puts the following praise into the mouth of Shakespeare for 
the tool he uses with a power, unequalled before or since. He is the king 
of words. He says : “The power I speak of is the power of immortal poesy. 
For know that vile as this world is, and worms as we are, you have but 
to invest all this ‘vileness with a magical garment of words to transfigure 
us and uplift our souls til earth flowers into w. million heavens.”!5 As he 
quotes the Bible the Queen whose identity is still unknown to the playwright 
warned him not to speak of holy things, the Queen being the Head of the 
Church. Shakespeare addresses the unknown lady as the Queen of his Church. 
when she spoke the words : “All the perfumes of Arabia.” Comically 
enough, the poet challenges the Queen to speak like her, and until this power 
is proved to be the Queen’s, he will acknowledge the lady, he is speaking 
to, as his sovereign. For in her gift for words Shakespeare seems to notice 

e a superiority even to his ‘own and hence his readiness to pay homage. 

11. Shaw’s T'he Dark Lady of the Sonnets, p. 874. 

12., Ibid., p. 874. 

13. Ibid., p. 872. 


14. Ibid. pp. 872-73. 
15. Ibid., p- 866, 
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The Clown. of Stratford by Sir John Squire is written, as the author 
himself says, on the very unlikely assumption that Bacon did write 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s role in this play is to blackmail the philosopher 
and he demanded five hundred pounds as a bribe to keep his mouth shut 
regarding the authorship. Bacon refers to his latest play “The Tempest” 
with a happy ending and all his attempt to get Shakespeare to talk about 
it or take the least interest fails and he tells Bacon: brusquely “Tve got to 
shoulder every piece of rubbish you write. What about all that stuff 
about “To be or not to be”? How would you like to have “Atheist” shouted 
after you in the streets of Stratford: And all those dirty words, too. I 
wonder you aren’t ashamed of yourself! I have got to stand the racket of all 
this. And I’m entitled to my pay ; so put that in your pipe and smoke it.’’!* 
Bacon loses his temper and shouts at him “You impertinent dog I 
refuse. (Makes to ring) I'll have you kicked out of the house.”!? Shakespeare 
coolly responds with a threat which certainly takes the wind out of his sails : 
“Very well, my Lord Verulum, my Lord High Chancellor, by this 
afternoon all London will know that you wrote those plays.’’* As he 
goes away he raises the demand to seven hundred and fifty pounds and 
Lady Verulum advises his taking bribe as a way out, but assures. him that 
if he can conceal his authorship he may be“pretty sure still of dying in the 
odour of sanctity.’’® Bacon is reluctant at first to consider the proposal 
but ke yields at the end. As he paces up and down he utters the well- 
known soliloquy “To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow”, ete. . The 
author’s purpose is to revive a theme whichis as dead as anything can be, 
and at the same time suggests how the myth arose in an age when earnings 
from the stage were not regarded as respectable. Shakespeare is presented 
here as’ a contemporary without resort to Elizabethan stage properties as 
a mode of introducing the theme. 

W.S. Gilbert writes Rosencrantz and Guildenstern as a free version of 
the Shakespearean play. He presents it in three tableaux. We are told 
that King Claudius wrote ‘a five-act tragedy which was hissed off 
the stage on the very first night of its performance. The king was quite 
naturally annoyed by this reception and declared that “To mention it is 
death, by Denmark’s law’’*® Ophelia was sought for asa bride by Hamlet, 
the prince. Unwilling to marry him and giving her heart to Rosencrantz, 
a plot was now contrived to get the prince out of the way. In the meantime, 
we are told that Queen Gertrude alarmed by her son’s tendency to long 
soliloquy sent for Rosencrantz and Guildenstern “two merry knaves” to 
devise stich revels in the court as shall abstract Hamlet’s meditative mind from 
sad employment. Guildenstern ‘now cunningly suggested revival of the 


16. Sir John oe laa A The Olown of Stratford. (Short Modern Plays, Macmillan 
& Co. Limited, 1935),-p. 
17. Ibid. » pP. 151. 
18. Ibid., p. 151. 
19. Ibid., p. 153. 
= 20. W.S. Gilbert’s o ran and Guildenstern (Short Modern Plays, Macmillan 
and Co. Ltd., 1935), p. 8 
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condemned play of the King. ‘The proposal was accepted by Ophelia and 
Rosencrantz, and the play was performed with Hamlet in. the leading part. 
The performance made the King furious and he threatened death penalty 
for the violation of the law. He said, “—-my son—my play—both worthless 
Both shall together perish”*?. And on Hamlet’s saying, “I can’t bear death 
—I’am philosopher’’*? ; the death sentence was commuted into one of 
life-long exile. Ophelia while commending England as the place of his 
exile said, “If but the half I’ve heard of them be true/They will enshrine 
him on their great good hearts,”** at which the King observed, 


“If such race there be. They’re welcome to his philosophic brain. 
So, Hamlet, get thee gone and don’t come back again’ !** Blank verse 
is used throughout the play but the tone is comical and Hamlet’s walking 
into the trap laid for him shows that he has none of that penetration which 
Shakespeare gave him. This is Ophelia speaking, “Hamlet is idiotically 
sane. With lucid intervals of lunacy.’’?5 
) There is a travesty. of sense-in these lines in keeping with the known 
Gilbertean style of composition. -The original motive of revenge is not found 
here and Hamlet is represented as in the habit of soliloquising whether alone 
or in company. Parts of “To be or not to be” are repeated by Hamlet 
and when he comes to the sentence “But that the dread of something after 
death’,?* Rosencrantz offers his clownish comments “That’s true...... 
Post mortem and the coroner/Felo-de-se-cross roads at twelve P.M.’’?? 

~ It is clear that Gilbert wants comedy and farce and the material and 
treatment are oriented for the purpose. In fact, the prince’s mother 
wants the good offices of Ophelia to cure him of his habit of soliloquy. 
Apparently, Hamlet’s.case is eccentricity without cause and the specific 
remedy is marriage which does not, however, take place because Ophelia’s 
heart is pre-engaged. But this is putting the matter seriously when the 
author aims only at a light effect and uses the situation for the purpose 
of evoking laughter. 

Ophelia ° by T. B. Morris develops the strain of character in 
Shakespeare’s Ophelia, especially seen in her swan-like end. She lives in 
our memory as a sweet personality. The Queen’s scattering of flowers.on 
her grave and the last words she speaks over it are among the things that 
underline this aspect of her character. This strain in spite of its sweet 


21. Ibid., p.88. 

22. Ibid., p. 83. 

23. Ibid., p. 84. 

o4. Ibid., p. 84. 

25. Ibid, p. 73. 

26. Ibid., p. 76. 

27, Ibid; p. 76. 

T.B. Morris’s Ophelia (The Best One-Act Plays of 1948-49, George G. & Co. 
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appeal is not all an expression of passivity. In Hamlet her willing submission 
to her brother’s desires and her father’s will as regards her behaviour with 
the Prince, however, imply this passivity. There is an clement of dreaminess 
in her of which the best expression is provided not by her speeches but by 
her songs after the murder of Polonius. Shakespeare’s Ophelia, apart 
from the songs, is colourless. The songs import a quality of enchantment : 


“He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone ; 

At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone,’’?® 


In this simple description is shed the very lustre of imagination. A 
girl who could think and feel like this needed a more fostering care at the 
hands of her creator so that the beauty she possesses may be enhanced by a 
rich quality of the spirit and both uniting together present a personality of 
greater charm and complexity. 

T.. B. Morris seems to explore this possibility when he puts the following . 
words into her mouth: 


at 


“I have no lover, I, 
Tt seems, had never a lover, but a dream,, 
For I am all alone.’’#° 


This soul imply that she lived in isolation from all concerns. Prince 
Hamlet loved her, this was to her a very great and valuable experience. 
Yet she was not certain that it gave her a secure foothold in a man’s heart, 
The Prince was mentally unbalanced and she would not accept a marriage 
in the hope of being a queen. To her, love was a fulfilment needing no 
other aid to make its power prevail. When she saw that Prince Hamlet 
was past recovery she had a dream of Hamlet, dragging a murdered man 
upon a chilly stair. She saw something which had not yet happened. Like 
persons of great imagination Ophelia could see the shape of things to come ; 
the vision, not the fact of the murder, was a decisive moment in her life 
and it made her retire into the ivory tower of imagination, as it were, hugging 
a dream of some. Eastern Prince and declaring to her mother that she had 
never loved Hamlet. In saying this she was not telling a lie ; she was only 
transferring her allegiance from intractable reality to a dream. Its 
delicate quality seemed all the more appealing for being a part of her own 
essential self, i 

Later came the shock of the ee and it proved that, for 
her, dream was more real than anything in the world outside. In 
Shakespeare’ s play she dies pursuing a dream or vision. Morris’s play 
emphasizes the dream and thus completes a picture Shakespeare left frag- 
mentary. Morris has several characters not found in the Shakespearean 

= 29. Hamlet, IV. 5, 29-32. 


30. T. B. Morris’s Ophelia (The Best One-Act Plays of 1948-49, George G. Harrap 
& Oo. Ltd.). ; 
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play ; Ophelia’s mother, her nurse, her page, and two young girls described 
as friends of Ophelia. They are important as a means of making a more 
intimate approach to her character. For her relation with the mother 
seems a formal affiair by the side of that of the old nurse. The latter is 
anxious that she should be happy and not be made an “apothecary’s assistant” 
while the mother wants her social elevation, whatever the cost. Ophelia 
wishes to remain a maid, to live in a country among flowers and her mind 
runs very much on the river out of which she makes a series of images. These 
have a melancholy quality and it is perhaps the author’s intention to introduce 
the river images as an evidence of the intuitive power which enabled her to ' 
forestall the future, for it was in a river or some sort of pool where she was ` 
drowned. Whether she speaks of flowers or of her dreams she seems to 
assume that her part in the business of living is at an end, and that she | 
can at best dwell.among dead memories. 

The Mousetrap by J. Darmady is concerned with the inset play in 
“Hamlet” and Hamlet’s instruction about the performance itself and his 
contribution of sixteen lines of verse to round off the story to be dramatized. 
We have here an account of the stage life from within, the quarrel about 
the parts, the difficulty of impersonation of a female role by a boy and other 
‘connected affairs. Everything is said in a vigorous language and the commo- 
tion on the stage creates a sense of fearful excitement pointing to a 
tragic end. What worried the actors was the fact that the king left the 
court before the show had ended. All the courtiers followed the King except 
the Prince who with ‘‘one sole gentleman” remained behind. The players 
make conjectures about the King’s displeasure and feel that the verses of the 
Prince explain this unexpected situation. How could they ask for payment 
and how else could they meet their own expenses ? Meanwhile, they were 
frightened to hear of the murder of Polonius by the Prince. They were, 
indeed, ‘caught in a mousetrap but so was Polonius. The first player 
miserably observes : 2 i l 

“Why did Fate deceive us, promising fortune? First the message 
Sent by the Prince, the order to play at Court— 
Everything seemed to point to our advancement— 
Then the trap closes—snap. We poor mice hear it.” 31 
The word “mousetrap’?? may well describe an inescapable human situation 
where the feeling of being completely helpless is inevitable and one may 
without difficulty argue with the third player that : 
“There must be some plan, 
Too great for us to see the whole of it.” 33 


31. The Mousetrap by J. Darmady (One-Act Plays of To-day, Fifth Series, 
London, George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd.), p. 196. 


39, The obvious reference for the word “Mousetrap” is of course Hamlets’ explana. 
tion to Claudius that the play is called “The Mousetrap” and his earlier reflection, “The 
play’s the thing/Wherein PI catch the consicence of the King.” 2.2.63, z, 


38. Mousetrap, p- 198, 
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The play is concluded by the expression’ of his devout faith in Providence 
and his desire to cooperate rather than oppose the scheme of things. He 
says, “If I can be the link/A little link in a worthy chain’s enough, I do not 
ask to be artificer”’.!°4 This resignation to the Divine Will re-echoes . 
Shakespeare’s own sentiments and perhaps may also be referred back to the 
mediaeval conception of the “chain of being”. 

The play is written in blank verse without ee variation and the 
language used is-modern English, but occasional reminiscences of Shakes- 
peare’s language carry us back to. the author’s source of inspiration as 
in the fourth player’s words : 

“Most dull, ditchwater audiences wake at the end !” *5 
The fourth actor refusing to play the part assigned to him declares: 

“But : 

For me—I am my part ! -It is myself ! 

Hinder my. words, and you put fetters on me |” 3° 
This does not seem to represent the general situation between actors and 
playwrights. His recalcitrance seems exceptional rather than typical. 
This idea seems to be supported by William A. Armstrong’s “Actors and — 
- Theatres”. Mr. Armstrong quotes a contemporary view expressed by 
Richard Flecknoe in the following terms: “It was the happiness of the 
Actors of those Times to have such Poets (e.g. Shakespeare, Jonson, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher) as these to Instruct them, and write for them ; 
and no less of those Poets to have such docile and excellent Actors to Act, 
as a Field and Burbidge.’?® 

One point worthy of note is that the actors speak poetry while rehearsing 
their parts. Their invitation to perform comes after a long period of idleness 
and gives them a new confidence. We know that times are hard for the 
stray players since companies of actors were formed with a closed-door 
policy. The third player looks at this as capricious because it tends to 

give opportunity to the worthless while the skilled’ actors are left without 
audience. The boy player among them vents an anxious feeling that he 
will have to face starvation when he grows a beard or when his voice croaks 
or screeches in a love passage. 

The Rehearsal”? by Maurice Baring is in prose and relates to the 
performance of “Macbeth”. Once again, we have here an inside view 
of the stage : renowned actors trying to browbeat the author, and quarrels 
among actors reducing everything to chaos. While the creative collaboration 
between playwright and actors on the Elizabethan stage was not 
unknown, what we sce here is carping criticism and obtuseness. For Burbage*® 

84, Ibid., p- 198, 35. Ibid., p. 193. 36. Ibid, p. 189. 


37. Shakespeare Survey, No. 17, 1964, p. 194. 
38. Ibid., p. 196. 


39. Maurice Baring’s The Rehearsal (Nine Modern Plays, Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, Lid.). 


40. Richard Burbage (C. 1568-1619) was one of the twenty-six principal actors 
in Shakespeare’s plays. See Halliday, p. 77, 
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does not accept even the famous “To-morrow and to-morrow” passage 
as suitable for the stage. ‘One reason is that it contains reflections on the 
stage which he considers unworthy, and as he impersonates Macbeth he 
demands that the sleep-walking scene should be transferred to Macbeth’s 
part. Burbage wanted a soliloquy in twenty or thirty lines after the reported 
death of Lady Macbeth. Shakespeare’s “To-morrow and to-morrow” 
was the response and we are not surpised when it does not please the famous 
actor. Many of the actors are unable to attend, some are engaged elsewhere 
and the disorder is so great that the play is rehearsed from the fifth aet. 
In spite of all this chaos there is a sense of vitality even in the disorder and 
what is being done may apparently suggest a careless, unpremeditated 
procedure, yet the result attained is the result Shakespeare alone could 
produce. E l 

Burbage is anxious for popular “hits” and points out how these could 
be secured. Shakespeare’s attitude is concerned with something which 
at the same time satisfies and transzends the popular standard. To accept 
Burbage’s suggestion is, therefore, to repudiate some of the permanent 
values of his art. 

The rehearsal concludes abruptly to the great dismay. of the Producer 
and the Manager. But we find the actor appearing in the cast of Lady 
Macbeth, still dressing herself for the role. She is- happy, apparently, 
because the sleep-walking scene is not taken away from her. Though 
the Producer and the Manager think that everything is lost, Shakespeare 
doesn’t share their despondency. He advises Lady Macbeth to put on 
dark wigs so that people may not mistake her for Queen Elizabeth or for 
Mary Fitton. Thus Maurice Baring accepts the latter as fair., Shaw has 
no hesitation in making Queen Elizabeth the original for Lady Macbeth. 
She is tesponsible for the murder of Mary Stuart and the words she speaks 
are very apt as an expression of the guilt-consciousness in Lady Macbeth. 
Shakespeare steals them without hesitation and although plagiarism of the 
kind may’ be right for Shakespeare, the question that remains is, are we 
to believe that Queen Elizabeth murdered Mary with her own hands ? 

To speak of the actor-dramatist relationship once more, we may note 
that Burbage in Ralph S. Walker’s “The Great Globe Itself’*? is critical 
in his comments on “The Tempest”? which some others around him seem also 
to endorse. In “The Rehearsal’? Burbage’s attitude remains critical and 
Shakespeare is not seen here as impressive a personality as he appears to 
be in “The Great Globe” nor does his voice command as.much respect. 
‘Obviously, Shakespeare on the eve of his retirement stands higher"in esteem 
than at-the time he had still some years of production before him. 
Shakespeare, however, does not surrender his artistic conscience to criticism, 
and although he accepts proposals, the way he works them out is his own. 


Cal 


41, Ralph S. Walker’s The Great Globe Itself (One-Act Plays of To-day, sixth 
series, Harrap’s Modern English Series). 
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Shakespeare’s composure of mind and spirit is not disturbed by the squabbles 
and misunderstanding among the actors. He seems to dwell apart in his 
preoccupation to’ ,create a beautiful world.*? Another point mentioned 
in the play “The Rehearsal” is that Shakespeare could not bring off Duncan 
successfully on the Stage as an actor but appeared instead in the minor 
role of Seyton whose business in this play was primarily to announce Lady 
Macbeth’s death. The amount of success he enjoyed as actor is uncertain 
but Ben Jonson did not approve of a dramatist being an actor as well. 
Walker suggests this fact in “The Great Globe Itself” which may be true 
enough for all that we know. ** 


The Great Globe Itself by Ralph 8. Walker was first published in 1934. 
It exploits the’ theme of collaboration between actors and dramatists in 
Elizabethan times with .reference to the performance of “The Tempest” 
and shows the casual manner in which Shakespeare builds up the play. 
For example, the name “Tempest” is supplied by Ben Jonson who attends 
the rehearsal, commenting adversely on the play. In his opinion there is 
tempest at the beginning and also at the end in the sense of confusion 
pervading the whole atmosphere, such, indeed may be the view of the. 
elassically-trained Ben Jonson against romantic elements freely used by 
Shakespeare. The masque in the fourth act is introduced at Ben’s sudden 
suggestion which he made again to express disapproval of the play as 
a whole’ : hovering as it did among a multitude of genres without belonging 
to any one of them. Shakespeare does not regard the view as derogatory . 
and seems to think that this ambiguity is an enrichment rather than a weak- 
ness. Walker makes it clear that Shakespeare has no pride of achievement. 
He wrote for the stage and had no expectation of immortality.‘* Walker 
puts the view into the mouth of Shakespeare in his conversation with Condell. 
The latter suggested that he would bring out an edition of his works. 
Shakespeare corrected him and said he would like them to be named simply 
“Plays”. In this modesty there is no Christian exaltation of the spirit 
but merely à recognition of the special quality of his achievement and perhaps 
his desire to be remembered for this. 


42. Maurice Baring’s view of Shakespeare is shared also by Bernard Shaw in his 
The Dark Lady Of the Sonneis where he represents tho playwright as convinced of the 
imperishable quality of his works. l i 

— 43. In Ralph 8. Waiker's Phe Great Globe I iself, Ben J onson tells Shakespeare, 

‘Well, you mustn’t expect me to act. I’m no actor, though I tried acting when I was 
younger and greener. Acting does a dramatist no good. Actor playwrights have 
vulgarized the stage—you and your like, Will.” p. 224. Fae 

44. W.W. Greg in his The Shakespeare First Fotio, p. 421 writes : “Wilson rejects 
the masque--- as Unshakespearean, and so do certain other critics, though they 
cannot make up their minds whether the intruder is Beaumont, Chapman, or Heywood. 
Perhaps Chambers is right in supposing the admitted difference of style to be a deliberate 
attempt to distinguish the masque from the rest of the piece, such as is evident in the 
players’ play in Hamlet.” ; ; su 

45. Greg also observés in his The Shakespeare First Folio, that it is foolish to 
suppose that Shakespeare was indifferent to the fate of his own works. The. mere length 
of Hamlet, of Richard II, of Coriolanus must have made it difficult to produce them 
on the stage and suggests that he had an alternative mode of publication in view. 
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About the publication of the Folio by Hemmings anı 
no positive information and Walker’s explanation may be 
that can be given. W. W. Greg in his The Shakespear 
writes : “About the inception of the project (i.e., the p 
plays) we know little. Did it originate with the player 
Shakespeare’s fellows in the King’s company, or was their co 
by a publisher or group of publishers ?”*’ Greg observ 
appear unduly credulous to believe that in the great folio c 
that issued from Jaggards press in 1623 we indecd have a. 
by the piety of his old stage-mates ‘only to keep the mem 
a Friend, & Fellow alive, as was our Shakespeare.’ "8 
collaboration between the actor and the playwright Wa 
explicit and one would imagine that the actors were as much 
rance to the playwright. In other plays, concerned with 
staging performance, the actors reveal an insensitiveness to 
which has a retarding effect upon the production. 

Certain odd incidents in the course of the rehearsal n 
| ntroduce changes on the spot. From Robingon’s falling as 
makes Miranda go to sleep, provided Robinson playing t 
a nore while Prospero speaks. The stage presents a scene of c 
the rehearsal partly from non-attendance of actors and par 
among them over the parts they desire to play: Field, a 
female role was not found suitable to play Miranda, R 
being chosen instead. This supersession is the result of 
ugly in appearance and developing a harsh voice. Similari; 
showed the secret worry by a boy actor about havin 
business as soon as he develops a man’s voice. ‘The acto 
in the rehearsal are all historical “persons and include, < 
already mentioned, Hemmings, Gilburne, Burbage, ete. 

Shakespeare in this play is seen bidding farewell to 
cause he mentions is, he is fatigued by the demands of the 
is no Shakespeare-Prospero identification, which arose fro 
“Shakespeare’s magick” used in The Enchanted Island 
Davenant. Such identification has been proved to tł 
subsequent researches, showing that Shakespeare had lit 
practically every speech and action in the play. The 
philosophically with Shakespeare’s view that a time will c 
be forgotten as wellas his plays and the theatre where thes 
Condell opposed this remark by his suggestion to bring 
edition of his works.and thus to hand down his memory t 
46. W. W. Greg’s The Shakespeare First Folio (Oxford ati 

Ibid., p. 1. l 


48. Ibid., p. 2. 
49. Preface to “The Tempest”, London Shakespeare, 
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shart play, The Great Globe Itself is written in modera prose containing, 
however, quotations of verses from “The Tempest” being rehearsed by the 
actors. The dislike of the play by the actors, especially by Burbage, arose 
from the demand for pathos and passion which. “The Tempest”, did not 
satisfy. Condell, however, thought it the best play Shakespeare ever 
wrote and promised to give it the pride of place in the complete edition 
he desired to publish with Hemmings as his collaborator. The latter did 
not think the play a success and was lukewarm in his attitude towards it, 
half-condemning it as an “ultra-modern comedy”. The name of Walker’s 
play. and some of its philosophical ideas are obviously taken from the 
following celebrated passage in Shakespeare’s “The Tempest” : 

“And like the baseless fabrie of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave hot a rack behind.” °° f 

H. F. Rubinstein’s Night of Errors®' is published in 1964. Unlike: 
other plays on Shakespeare theme it attempts an interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s ‘drama, seeing in it a symbolical view of life and having a 
tragic dimension even when the play concerned is a comedy. Bacon appears 
here as a commentator and exponent. He has more esteem for Shakespeare 
the playwright than he has for rank and blood. Shakespeare on the other 
hand, covets the blood of his betters and is concerned with his application 
for a ‘coat-of-arms. Accordingly, he declares that he has a lack of what 
Bacon has. If we analyse the play we find that the themes set forth fall under 
three several heads.- 

Regarding the reception of Shakespeare’ s play in the theatre—Tom, the 
servant, is enthusiastic but when catechized he fails to mention the name 
of a single play by him. On the other hand, he attributes “The Spanish 
Tragedy” to Shakespeare and speaks of its great popularity. In Shaw's 
. “Dark Lady” Shakespeare asks the warder to come to his play as often 
as he pleases. “Bring your wife. Bring your friends. Bring the whole 
garrison. There is ever plenty of room,’*? says Shakespeare, but to 
attend “The Spanish Tragedy”, he adds, one has to pay for admission. 

` The second theme is concerned with the Dark Lady. She is introduced 
dramatically at the moment Southampton reads aloud Sonnet No. 144, 
containing a reference to her as well as to the Earl himself. The reference 
is explicit as regards the Earl’s being a rival in the affection of the Dark - 
Lady. The affairs at home at Stratford are also introduced in this connec- 
tion. Mistress Anne reports much uneasiness on the part of the poet’s wife 


50. The Tempest, Act. IV, Se. 1. 150 ff. 

öl. H. F. Rubinstein’s Night of Errores (Heinemann London, 1964). 

52. Bernard Shaw’s The Dark Lady of the aa rg (Selected plays with Prefaces, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, 1948), p. 861 
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because of the intrigue with the Dark Lady. Shakespeare is annoyed but 
confesses: “If Anne is half-crazed, she is not the only one | (More calmly) 
Yes, my old friend, I have been. justly punished. But now it is all over, 
I think. Ask me no more.’’*? “Shakespeare evidently understands that 
he has come toa parting of ways and what follows confirms the view. 
Shakespeare promises to purchase the largest house at Stratford for his 
family. We learn that this is possible because he is making profits on his 
shares in The Globe bought witi Southampton’s money. The reading of 
the Sonnet marks a tension between. the Earl and the Poet. The situation 
between them, he remarks, is parallel to “The Two Gentlemen of Verona”. 

The famous. song ‘‘Who’s Silvia ?” is also alluded to and like Valentine, 
Shakespeare volunteers to give up his Silvia to the Harl, remarking some- 
what acidly that he can write off his debts to him in return. The Dark 
Lady, in a boyish grab is presented as both witty and vivacious ; at the end 
she makes it possible for the friends to be reconciled by withdrawing from 
the scene altogether. She is seen being hustled off the stage by the Earl. 
This was, therefore, a moment of crisis in the poet’s life. Finally, we 
have an andlysis of Shakespeare’s play “The Comedy of Errors” and also 
of his own character by Bacon, introduced as a sorcerer. The two great 
men apparently meet for the first time and Bacon expresses his pleasure at 
this opportunity. In his view, Shakespeare the poet and the player are 
two men and they are united to form a single happy personality. He, 
however, describes himself as a mean creature, a toady, a braggart and 
a coward. Shakespeare declares that he is more than two men. “Your 
gentle Shakespeare harbours whole legions of serpents and monsters.” 
This view is practically the same as Shaw states : “Sometimes Adam, 
sometimes Benvolio and anon the’  Ghost.’** There is a difference in 
stress. Shaw does not emphasize the evil characters whereas Rubinstein 
finds them to be more representative of Shakespeare’s genius than anything 
else. The third element consists in an attempt at interpretation. Bacon 
does not see in Shakespeare an affair of influences from various quarters. 


He sees, instead, mathematics and metaphysics and perhaps also philosophy. | 


Bacon interprets “The Comedy of Errors” as “a convenient cover for deeper 
designs”. The explanation he’ offers is subtle and Shakespeare accepts it, 
declaring that his plays are parables. Bacon describes the pattern of “The 
Comedy of Errors” with great subtlety in the following terms : “Creation 
descended into multiplicity. In multiplicity we now live amidst errors 
and terrors, illusions and confusions. The reign of multiplicity is the theme 
of your play.” He again says.: “Creation, Fall, Awakening, Death, 
Rebirth, Resurrection—all these are acts of a cosmic drama, reflected 
fn every context from the cycle of the seasons to the succession of the Kings 

53. Ibid., p. 7. 

64. Ibid., pp. 18-19. j 


55. Shaw’ s The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. 
56. Rubinstein’s Night of Errors, p. 22. 
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of England.”" This subtlety of interpretation is in accord with modern 
trends illustrated among others by Wilson Knight and by Auden in his Dyer’s 
Hand. This is “the deeper design” which had made Bacon take an interest 
in Shakespeare’s plays. The view here taken of Bacon and Shakespeare 
is a contrast to Sir John Squire’s “The Clown of Stratford” where Shakespeare 
is blackmailer, and Bacon author of the plays, a philosopher and a man 
of public authority and eminence. | 

The Shakespeare theme as treated in the shortplays examined above 
is limited to a few major dramas and leave untouched the Histories and 
the Roman plays. There are other omissions but not comprehensive enough 
to constitute separate classes by themselves such as the two mentioned 
above do. Far more critical in attitude than the earlier periods of 
Shakespeare study, the twentieth century has not made any attempt at 
retailormg Shakespeare so was to make the plays approach closer to its own 
life and ways of thinking. .The plays are not all of the same standard but 
they have all of them enjoyable qualities which we cannct miss whether 
we read them or see them performed. Various ideas are presented to fill 
the void in our knowledge of Shakespeare and his times. Thus the plays 
not only provide pleasure but also some degree of enlightenment, or. at least, 
a measure of stimulus to our own thinking. 


57.. Rubinstein’s Night of Errors, p. 22. 


MOCK MARRIAGES IN INDIA 


P, THANKAPPAN Nairn 


Introduction : 


Mock marriage is a particular rite practised by some of the aboriginal 
as well as civilized communities of India, as a prologué to real marriage. 
Marriage implies union of one man with a woman, or women or vice versa, 
with the intention of procreation of children. If there is no such intention, 
there can in fact be no marriage. Mere association for the sake of 
discharging sexual urges is not worth the appellation of marriage. When a 
‘person marries, he or she undertakes the responsibility of providing 
consortium. Marriage does not take place if the parties are not creating 
some kind of an obligation. Prevalence of divorce does not itself show that 


no obligation i is created. Divorce is an implied Tight of the parties to unget’ 


themselves from the obligation they have created for themselves. 

The term ‘mock marriage’ indicates a marriage in which some of the 
elements of a real marriage are lacking. As we have already stated, there 
should be two opposite human beings in a marriage who unite themselves 
primarily for sexual partnership. Such being the implication, if one of the 
parties is an inanimate object or a botanical specimen, there is no marr lage 
in the actual sense of the word, but something that outwardly resembling 
a marriage. Inanimate objects or plants that thrive with Nature’s bounty 
cannot perform the marital duties that appertain to human species., Mock 
marriages do not create any vinculm juris which is essential in a contractual 


obligation. Consequently, one who has performed a mock marriage can. 


not go in for a divorce. He is not called upon to perform the marital duties. 
Origin of mock marriages : 


Origin of mock marriages is as obscure as their development. We 
hoepelessly fail to understand the motive behind such pro for ma marriages 
among the tribal populations. If we label such marriages as some freakish- 
ness of the primitive mind, ` we are rather committing the fallacy of over- 
simplification, and dismissal of such practices dué to mere superstitious 
beliefs of the indigenous people leads us to the cul-de-sac of under-estimating. 
Anthropologists rather tend to label such practices as manifestations of 
Sympathetic Magic. The ‘theorists will probably hold such practices are 
meant for avoiding the visitations of catastrophes that may befall on the 
parties during their married life, and marrying an animate or inanimate 

ething is to find out a scapegoat that will shoulder the burden of such. future 
` misfortunés. The primitive man may laugh at such ‘discoveries’ of his 


civilized brethren, Psychological interpretation and its raison d'étre have | 
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not come forth so far and we should try to find out a clue in the pantheistic 
conception of the primitive man. He may be performing the rite simply 
to pay his respect to such objects. In fact if a member of the cotton-ginning 
caste is first of all married to a rut (silk cotton) tree, it will simply be a way to 
show some respect to the tree which gives him his bread. Similarly, if a 
bachelor among a particular tribe of traditional military caste is married to 
a sword or an arrow, it indicates that he is not giving up his profession of 
arms, though he incurs obligations in marriage. The marriage of bachelors 
to such things as. rui tree, shami bush, jujubee tree, ring, arrow, sword, 
etc. might originally have been connected with the particular profession 
practised by the tribes which they have changed due to competition or 
reasons beyond their control. Perpetuation of the practices might have 
lost their significance and the continuance of such customs are to be taken 
in their sentimental perspective. 


The motive behind a mock marriage which a bachelor, who wishes 
to espouse a widow, has to go through may be quite different. Marriage 
is an original mode of acquisition of property in the person of the bride and 
reconveyance of the same is impossible in the absence of the original owner. 
When a widow is married, she should still be held as the property of her 
late husband and no act of third ‘parties can transfer her in the absence of 
her late husband who has acquired her by either serving or paying for her. 
When the property vests in a group of persons, death of one of them will 
automatically vest the property in the surviving persons. Consequently, 
the widow is required to marry or render service for those who have paid 
for her. “As the property still vests in others, and reconveyance has not 
taken place, only her services can be lent to a third party. Approba- 
tion of the society is required even for such temporary transfer and a mock 
marriage should be gone through to validate it: 


The hypotheses suggested in these lines require testing, but human 
species are not susceptible of such tests. We can only gather a few examples 
in support of our point of view. 


Most of the tribal marriages were, and are still, adult, and we cannot 
advance the argument that there is a social stigma if a girl attains puberty 
without being married, as is in the ‘case with the more Hinduized tribes 
of India. Infant marriages were invented possibly by Brahmans in order 
‘to counteract the premarital sexual licence that prevails among the tribal . 
people. No value is attached to chastity, a virtue opposed to Nature’s 
conception of sexual union. Fornication is likely to result in conception 
and a parturition without a recognized parentage is intolerable to our 
civilized society. Notification of the flow of the first menstrual blood is 
required among some of the communities and if.the girl is not disposed of 
in marriage, the community at large will come to know of such irregularities. 
To avoid such social ostracism, the girl is married to some person who after 
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the marriage ceremony is dismissed summarily in some of th 
in India. 

Fake marriages are also gone through in order to proel: 
~ is of marriageable age and suitors may try their hands ac 
whims and fancies of the lady. To facilitate regular marria 
suitors fake marriage is a prologue in which she goes throu; 
marriage ceremony. In this case it is not borne out of any 

` Primitive people may also resort to fake marriages in orc 
the spirits and evil-eye. LHvil-eye is dreaded by the primitive 
we notice a pot with a hideous face drawn on it in the kitche 
gardens raised on riparian alluvium. Performance of shar 
dispel jettatura is good if believed in' its efficacy. We fa 
scientific proof of the efficacy of jettatura here. — 


II 
Marriage of bachelors to widows : 


Among some of the tribes of Bombay Presidency, 
required to go through a mock marriage before he goes thro 
one. Some of thé tribes actually discourage marriage of 
widows. The reason advanced for the mock marriage ceremo 
shami bush or rut tree is that-it is meant for warding off tt 
dead husband. The machinations of the evil spirit of her lat 
bring disaster to the new husband, and' the evil dispositio 
husband can be transferred to a scapegoat such as a tree, ring o 
A second marriage of a woman is supposed to bring misfortu 
one isnot. To our mind, there is no reason why the spirit of t] 
should not cause injury to the person who tries to seduce. 
the people believe that the spirit is active and his machinat 
real harm, no amount of deception: practised on him by a 
will be efficacious or bring an appeasement. 
> The real reason seems to be quite different. A wi 
to primitive mind, is still the property of her late husban: 
not be appropriated by marriage. Only her services can b 
she is destined to rejoin her husband in the nether world. . 
misfortune has brought about the death of her husband i 
upon by the primitive society and by marrying her a man is i 
for him. If he simply lives with her, there cannot be any 
he is not acquiring her. The real marriage ceremony takes 
or rui bush and ‘the widow is simply hired -for her services. 
discussion on the notions entertained by the aboriginal peo 
respect of widow marriage, we cut short here. 

In concluding this part of the essay, we should remind 
it is high time that we give up interpretation of obscure tr 
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terms of magic. We should rather try to analyse them according to their 
psychological meaning. With these preliminary remarks, we shall cite a 
few examples of tribes who practised mock marriages. An exhaustive 
survey of the practice or its incidence is not attempted. 


Tir 


Assam : 


The institution of adult marriage has discouraged mock marriages 
in Assam. Further payment for the bride establishes the claim of the relatives 
of the deceased to retain her in service. Consequently instances of mock- 
marriages are few and far between. 


Eastern India: 


We have some evidence of the practice of mock marriages among 
some of the primitive people of Bengal. The Kurmi! bridegroom of 
Chotanagpur is required to undergo a marriage ceremony with a mango 
tree. . Not only he embraces it, but he is tied to it with thread and just 
as in real marriage, the vermilion is applied to the forehead of the bride, 
the tree is danbed with it. The bride is similarly taken to a Mahua (Bassia 
latifolia) tree and she has to marry it as a counterpart of the bridegroom’s 
marriage to the mango tree. The Mundas? also- have similar customs: 
A Munda bride is married to a Mahua tree and the bridegroom to a mango 
tree or both to mango trees, and sindur is daubed.on the tree. Beforea 
Bagdi? starts in his marriage procession he is to be married to a Mahua 
tree and bedaubs it with vermilion. The Mahua tree is the scapegoat for - 
Kharwars* also. Among the Mahilis® of the same locality, the bridegroom 
marries a mango tree and the bride a Mahua tree before the actual marriage. 
- The Newar girls of Nepal are married to bel fruits in their childhood, the 
fruit being thrown into any sacred river. . 

The deformed Kandu’ girls are married to swords, and when she is 
able to procure a husband the real marriage ceremony is gone through. 
The Sahar? bride is married to an arrow on the point of her attaining 
puberty, and is tied to a tree in the forests. The stigma of having girls 
who have attained puberty may also be removed by giving them in marriage 
to old men, who act as pro forma husbands. The pro forma husband is 
not expected to perform any marital duty and the girl is free to marry any 
one whom she likes. , A Chasa? girl may be married to an arrow with some 
kush grass which she worships as her real husband. Ina subsequent marriage 
she is married as a widow to which the bridegroom need not present himself 
in person, but may depute a proxy. 


South India-——Nayars*”: | 
Mock marriage was a necessity among some of the communities of India 
among whom real marriage ceremony used to be conducted only once at 


K 
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regular intervals. Thus, among the Nayars of Kerala it was the custom 
toget all the girls, irrespective of their age, married to a mock husband 
ors <asteal one at regular intervals. Consequently girls may be married to 
a pro 3 for ma husband who is dismissed immediately after the marriage. 
He has no claim to marry her when she attains puberty, if she has not 
attained it already, unless she is his cross-cousin on the maternal or paternal 
side. In the absence of a real human mock husband, she is married to a: 
sword symbolising the bridegroom. The Nayars are a martial race and they 
lived by their profession of arms. The marriage to a sword is thus in the 


fitness of things. Similarly, among the Kedara Kumbis, girls are married 


only once in twelve years. In order to avoid such long periods, girls are 
married to flowers which may be afterwards -thrown into wells. Sword 
marriages were not infrequently resorted to by the Rajputs who are 
professors of arms and their long absence in the battle-fields necessitated 
marriage of girls to inanimate objects that symbolise their profession. A 
widower-bridegroom among the Halwai'!, the present confectioner caste 
of Bihar, used to.be married to a sword, or a piece of iron which is treated 
with vermilion. The Arasn’? bridegroom may be represented by a sword 
in marriage, which is his weapon in battles. Ifa Kahar bachelor desires 
to marry a widow, he is married to his ear-ring. 


Western India" : 


Among most of the tribes of Western India bachelors espousing widows 
mist marry some animate or inanimate objects before the actual marriage 
ceremony. Thus among the Alkaris, Dhangars, and Mahars a ring may 


get the fortune of being married before its owner, the bachelor-bridegroom, 


marries a widow. Shami (Prosopis Spicigera) trees are married by the 
Bagdis, Bharmtas, Bhandaris, Chambars, Dhodias, Dublas, Golas, Holayas, 


Jingars, Kaikadis, Macchis, Managals, Ravals, Sindhavas, Tambolis, Tingars, 


etc. as a preliminary to bachelor-widow union. Rui (Calotropis- gigantea) 
plant or some other-trees are preferred by the Barrias, Bhistis, Bhois, 
Buruds, Chodhras, Devangas, Dhangars, Dhors, Gopalas, Kolhatis, Maratha 
Kumbhars, Mahar, Sudirs, Telis, Thakurs, etc. as the object of mock marriage, 


We are not sure if a widower is to go through similar ceremonies when he 


marries a virgin. 
Central India: 


Bachelors among some of the aboriginal tribes of Central India! 
arerequired to be votaries of mock marriages before espousing widows. Thus 
a Marori bachelor may marry a ring before he weds the widow, a Tiyar 
a bunch of flowers, an Ahir a dagger oran earthen vessel, a Bharbhunja 
a stick or an ear-ring, a Bharia a ring, a Kaikari a ring or akao plant, a 
Kotia a cotton plant; a Kunbi an arka or swallow-word pierit, a Mali any 
tree he likes. 
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The Kol‘ bridegroom is made a widower before he marriés a widow 
so that he should not outweigh in the social scale. ‘The Panch arranges 
the mock-wedding for the bachelor-bridegroom when he seeks connubial 
relations with a widow. Mock marriage among them takes several forms, 
like circum-ambulation for seven times around a silver or gold ring tied to 
a magrohan stick bedaubed with sindur. Immediately after the mock 
marriage he is annointed with sweet oil mixed with turmeric to signify that 
his wife (the ring) is dead and as he is now a widower, he can marry a widow. ' 
Northern India : 


Among the Baurias'’, if a blind or one-eyed man must marry a blind 
or one-eyed woman, we should not make haste to generalize that a widower 
must marry a widow.only. The Hindus’* of Panjab are allowed to marry 
for a fourth time, but there is a prohibition to a third time. Hence the 
bridegroom is required to be married to a Babul tree, or an Akh plant on 
the third instance, so that the lady becomes his fourth wife. 


Conclusion : 


Instances of mock marriages are not lacking in India. The motive 
behind it is not certain, though it is supposed to ward off evil spirits. 
Caution must be exercised in accepting such a theory. Primitive people 
are primarily wedded to their callings and marriage detracts them. Hence 
it is in the fitness of things that they must, marry their objects of callings. 

When a bachelor marries a ‘widow, the actual marriage ceremony 
is performed on some animate or inanimate objects with a view to utilizing 
the services of the widow as a kept-woman, for actually she belongs to her 
late husband and she is incapable of being permanently annexed, as can 
be done in a ceremonial marriage. 
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EVOLUTION OF EDUCATION IN 
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I feel honoured by the invitation of the All India Federation of 
Educational Associations to act as Chairman of the Library Section of the 
Thirty-ninth Session of the All India Educational Conference. Aware as 
I am of my limitations I have accepted the honour and responsibility with 
diffidence. I am, however, confident that my short-comings will be amply 
made good by the distinguished delegates present here by their lively parti- 
cipation in and valuable contribution to the proceedings of the Conference. 
I am equally sure that the exchange of ideas and experience among the 
delegates will widen the range of our vision about the shape and function 
of the present-day libraries, increase our interest in library matters, and 
enrich the store of our knowledge and experience of the library world ; or, | 
in other words, we go back from here much richer than we came. Tt is a 
real gain indeed ! This gain on the part of individuals interested in libraries 
should not be viewed: as merely a personal gain or a passing phase of no 
consequence. Its impact on library movement is bound to reflect in an 
acceleration of the said movement which in its turn will again further the 
cause of libraries and the purpose of the conference will thus be well served, 
I thank the authorities of the Conference very sincerely for the opportunity 
they have given me to come in contact with an august body of educationists 
and learfed men who are at the same time interested in libraries and to 
derive benefit from their knowledge and experience. 

If the account of the sporadic efforts-for the establishment of individual 
libraries here and there in the country in the past be left aside the history 
of systematic and organised. attempt for the furtherance and formation of 
libraries of modern concept in India can be said to be now a little over half 
a century old. Its beginning can be ascribed to the foundation of a state- 
aided system of free public libraries in the former native state of Baroda in 
1910 by its highly enlightened ruler the late Sayaji Rao Gaekwod II. Since 
then a movement has been carried on continually for the propagation of | 
modern library ideas in our country. As a result such ideas relating to 
various fields of library service are generally making a headway in the-country. 
‘Nevertheless the position of libraries and particularly of those in the educa- 
tional institutions of our country is still gloomy. 

The function of education has been viewed differently by different 
persons and societies according to their own concepts of it at the different e 
stages of evolution or at different levels of their cultute and civilisation. 


* Presidential Address delivered at the Library Section of the thirtyninth 
Session of the All India Educational Conference held at Indore (M. P.) in Detember, 
1964, 
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Even to-day educational experts may not agree upon a precisely same and 
unanimous definition of the term, education. Whatever may be the conno- 
tation of the term a sense, may be it is vague and hazy, has dawned upon 
the modern man that education is of vital importance to the individual .- 
and to the society and that without it neither any progress can be made 
by a society, nor can democracy in a state succeed. So in a democratic 
state a high valug is attached to education. Turning back to the function 
of education it may be said that it is agreed in all quarters that one of the 
essential functions of education is to arouse the potential and dormant 
faculties in the individual and help him in their development and full 
blossoming. And that this process of development of the self is a continuous 
one which spreads: over the whole life of the individual. To acquire the 
skill for the development of his latent faculties the individual generally. 
needs some help, guidance and training in the earlier part of his life, which 
` are expected to be provided in the institutions of formal education, namely, 
schools, colleges and universities. Formal education as imparted in edu- 
“cational institutions extends over a limited period of a few years while the 
period of self-education is, as already stated, unlimited. At whatever 
level of education an individual may leave an institution of formal educa- 
tion he can continue to acquire self-education throughout his life 
prov ided he has, after he leaves the educational institution, access to the 
means of self-education and has been initiated to the technique of acquiring 
self-education prior to his leaving the institution. The best means of self- 
education is the library and the technique of acquiring self-education lies in . 
the knowledge of fruitful use of the library. So value of libraries in ‘a system 
of education is immense. It is, therefore, in the fitness of.things that the 
All India Educational Conference will in its annual sittings discuss the 
subject of libraries. The topic assigned to this section of the Conference 
for discussion is, I understand, ‘Provision of Amenities of Library Service 
in Schools and Colleges.’ 

It has been earlier said that the modern library ideas have made some 
headway in our country. But if an idea remains at the plane of idea only 
and is not translated into practice it does not have practical value. Let 
“us try to find out how far the value of libraries has-been given practical 
recognition in our present educational system. In the light of the finding _ 
it may be possible to make suggestions for consideration by the Conference. 
A brief survey of the treatment of libraries in some of the important educa- 
tional documents relating to the present educational system of our country 
since its beginning will perhaps enable us to assess the place of library in 
the ‘system. Ei 

The origin of the present system of education in India can be traced 
to the first half of the nineteenth century. When Lord William Bentinck 
was Governor-General of India Macaulay’s famous Minute of 1835 in favour 
of English education in the country was immediately supported by a 
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Resolution of the Governor-General in Council and thereby the long and well- 
known controversy between the Orientalists and the Anglicists over the policy 
of education in India was set at rest, the verdict being in favour of the 
Anglicists. In the Resolution of Lord Bentinck it was stated that ‘the great 
object of the British Government ought to be the promotion of European 
literature and science among the natives of India.’ The system of English 
education thus finally adopted and encouraged by Government has been 
pursued till the present day. Both Macaulay’s Minute and Lord Bentinck’s 
Resolution of 1835 were concerned with the broad policy of education in 
the country and therefore could not naturally be expected to have, and 
actually did not have, in them any reference to ‘libraries,’ 

A parliamentary enquiry into the condition of India in 1853 preceded 
the confirmation of the East India Company’s Charter, in the course of which 
British Parliament for the first time investigated the development of Indian 
education. Asa result a despatch known as Wood’s Despatch after the name 
of Sir Charles Wood who was then the President of the Board of Control 
was issued in 1854. The Despatch envisaged a system of education in India 
‘beginning with the humblest elementary instruction and ending with the full 
university test of a liberal education.’ And in this system the object of 
the schools was to be to provide ‘opportunities for the acquisition of such 
an improved education as will make those who possess it more useful members 
of the society in every condition of life? The Despatch provided adoption 
of a system of grants-in-aid for schools for specific purposes among which 
‘the provision of an adequate supply of school books’ was’ one. 

As a sequel to the Despatch of 1854 three universities in the three 
Presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras came into existence, 
University of Calcutta in December, 1856 and those of Bombay and Madras 
in 1857, the Acts of Incorporation of the.three being passed in 1857. These 
universities were originally established not as teaching or research institutions 
but merely as affiliating and examining bodies. So the question of providing 
libraries in the universities did not naturally arise then. Nevertheless 
authorities of the Calcutta University at least foresaw the formation of a 
University Library within the University as is evident from the fact that 
in the first bye-laws of the University a clause empowered the Registrar 
of the University to be ‘the custodian of,’ among other things, ‘the library’ 
of the University. 

The great object of the English education. was claimed to be ‘the 
promotion of European literature and science among the natives of India.’ 
But acutally a large number of administrators who were all foreigners and 
dominated in giving shape to the educational policy in India sought only 
to create through the system of education a class of people who would help 
them in carrying out the administration of the country according to the 
British ideas. Education in English schools assured and secured coveted 
jobs in government offices, Thus the emphasis in the system of education 
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shifted from ‘the promotion of learning’ to the preparation of people to help’ 
running the administration and all attention was thus concentrated on a 
very narrow and limited objective view of education. It appears that 
students, their guardians and educators all became concerned only with 
text-book and passing the examinations by the students so that the students 
might possess the pass-port for entry into government and foreign mercantile 
services in the country. Under.such circumstances, it can be easily under- 
stood, one can not expect the library to play any important role in the 
educational system. Scanty reference to them can, therefore, be accounted 
for in the educational documents of the period. Yet libraries were, as is 
noticed from reports about some of the educational institutions of the time, 
attached to some colleges especially to those which were run by government 
or missionaries. 

In 1882 Government of India appointed the Hunter Commission ‘with 
a view to enquiring into the working of the existing system of Public 
Instruction and to the further examination of that system on a popular basis.’ 
Dealing with the subject of ‘college libraries’ the Commission gave a brief 
account of a few college libraries in different parts of India and found that 
. libraries in aided institutions were not considerable. As regards the extent 
to which college libraries were used the Report observed: ..‘the general 
reading’ of students is confined to the books which have some bearing on 
the subject of examinations.’ The Commission recognised the need of 
assistance to college libraries and in its recommendations for special grants 
for specific purpose to aided colleges included the college libraries. It also 
recommended ‘that a small annual grant be made for the formation and 
maintenance of libraries in all high schools.’ Turning to the subject of 
Internal Administration of Education Department the Commission. 
recommended ‘that a general eduéational library and museum be formed 
at some suitable locality in each Province.’ Thus, it appears, for the first 
time since the adoption of the English systems: of education in India some 
stress on libraries in educational institutions was expressly given in an educa- 
tional document of all India importance. 

Perhaps the next important document is the Report of Universities 
' Commission appointed by the Government of India in 1902. In it the 
Commission reported on ‘the University and College libraries’ thus: ‘Of 
the present University libraries there is not much to be said. The library 
at Madras appears to be ehtirely neglected ; Bombay has a good collection 
of oriental and other books ; but the library is little used by graduates and 
hardly at all by students. Calcutta has a library and moneys have been 
granted for the purpose of making it supplementary to other libraries in 
Calcutta. It is open to Fellows and to persons permitted by the Syndicate 
to use it for the purpose of literary research. The Allahabad University 
has no library. Lahore has not a very large University library.’ In view 
of the slender financial resources available at the time the Commission 
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dismissed the idea of forming ‘vast collection of books such as the universities 
of Europe and America now possess’ and left such possibilities to chances 
of benefaction for the. purpose. The Commission, however, attached great 
importance to the formation of good ‘reference libraries‘ in universities and 
colleges and held the view ‘that in a college where the library was inadequate 
or ill-arranged the students had no opportunity of forming the habit of 
independent and intelligent reading.’ The Commission held the view that 
at the time of granting affiliation to colleges certain matters were to be 
considered among which ‘access on the part of the students to a library’ 
should be one. While dealing with the college life of students the Commission 
suggested establishment by the University of a reference library with reading 
and conference rooms in which college students might read and hold debates. 
‘Such an institution’ the Commission observed, ‘whether established by 
University or college action or by private effort would bring Professors and 
students into-contact with their academic neighbours of whom under existing 
conditions, they see very little.’ In its final recommendations the 
Commission again emphasised the importance of providing reference libraries 
in universities and colleges. 

The Indian Universities Act of 1904 which followed the Report of the 
University Commission of 1902 empowered the universities to make 
Regulations relating to certain matters of which recognition by universities 
of schools which intended to send up candidates for the matriculation 
examinations of the university was one. For the purpose of recogni- 
tion at least schools under the Calcutta University were required according 
to the Regulations of 1906 of the University framed under the Act of 1904, 
to establish that due provision was made by them for the maintenance of 
a library and for lending out appropriate books (not school text-books) 
for the use of pupils: The recognised schools were further required to spend 
at least sixty rupees for addition of new non-text-books to the library 
annually. 

The famous -Calcutta University Commission (1917—1919) widely 
known as the Sadler Commission after the name of its President Dr. M. E. 
Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds prepared a Report which 
has been acclaimed as a monumental work in the learned world. Although 
_ the Commission was ostensibly concerned with the jurisdiction of the Caleutta 
University its report portrayed a picture of the condition of education which 
was practically applicable to any part of India at the time and has profoundly 
influenced the development of secondary, collegiate and university education 
all over India. In its Report the Commission has dwelt on the condition 
of secondary education rather fairly and elaborately but has hardly dealt 
with school libraries directly. In the matter of university and college 
libraries the Commission, however, was not indifferent. Through a query 
included in the questionnaire issued by it the Commission wanted to elicit 
opinion of competent persons on ‘whether university training at its. best 
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involved that the teachers and students should have access to well-appointed 
libraries.” It noticed that ‘the colleges were, with few exceptions, 
too poor to be able to sygply the equipment necessary for university work, 
and as a case in point mentioned their inability ‘to maintain good libraries.’ 
The Commission devoted considerable space to discussing the subject of the. 
‘neglect of college libraries’ and in this connection observed : ‘It is true that 
a University has not fulfilled one of the most important of its more purely | 
intellectual functions unless it has made its students feel at home and happy 
in a library of books, knowing how to use it. From this point of view one 
of the greatest. weaknesses of the existing system is the extraordinary unim- 
portant part in it which is played by the library. Few of the colleges have 
good libraries. Even the best that of the Presidency College [of Calcutta] 
is very defective at many points. In general the libraries are quite inade- 
quate for the needs of the students and still more for those of the teachers’. 
The Commission realised that neither the students nor the underpaid teachers 
could afford to buy books and that ‘they were therefore far more dependant 
upon libraries for books they needed, than was the case in other countries. 
Moreover public libraries to supply this deficiency were absent almost every- 
where.’ Taking a realistic view of the situation as prevailed in the country 
the Commission however did not suggest to set an impossible and unreasonable 
standard in regard to libraries but at the same time wanted to remind 
every body concerned that in the moffusal colleges especially not only the 
students but the.teachers also were.almost wholly dependant upon the college 
library. As regards attitude of college authorities towards college libraries — 
the Commission observed : ‘Indeed we have found it impossible to resist 
the conviction that in some colleges the library is regarded, not as an essential 
part of teaching equipment, but merely as a more or less useless conventional 
accessory. When the library is regarded and treated in this way by the 
authorities of a college it is not to be expected that the students will realise 
its importance ; they are already too prone to assume that the text-book 
and the key are all-sufficient.’ Enquiry by the Commission into the extent 
of the use of libraries by students in the colleges revealed that in none was 
the library used freely ; that very few books were borrowed by the students 
from the library ; and that the students seldom showed the development 
of independent interests outside the formal curriculum. The Commission 
emphasised one very important but always overlooked point relating to 
libraries namely the necessity of teaching the students the proper and regular 
use of the library. It observed : ‘It is plain that one of the greatest needs, 
in many of the colleges of Bengal, is some means of training the students 
and occasionally also the teachers in the use of a library’ and quoted the 
views of several distinguished persons on this point. Sir Gooroo Das 
Banerjee told the Commission that ‘students should be taught early how to 
make legitimate use of a library.’ Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury 
said : ‘There is no provision to compel the students to use the libraries. 
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There are no special classes for library work. The students are left to 
themselves, and, as is natural under the circumstances, they pick out just 
a few books here and there aimlessly, without any special reference to the 
nature of the work they are engaged in? Sri Panchanan Das Mukherji 
more specifically informed the Commission that ‘mere access to libraries 
will not do. Just as the science student’s time table is so arranged that 
he may devote a considerable part of his time to actual laboratory practice, 
so the arts students should be compelled to devote a few hours each day to 
work in the great intellectual laboratory—the library,’ 

Next in chronological order may be mentioned the Report of Hartog 
Committee. It was an Auxiliary Committee with Sir Philip Hartog as 
the Chairman appointed by the Indian Statutory Commission familiarly 
known as the Simon Commission to review the growth of education in British 
India. The Committee which submitted its Report in 1929 noticed hopeful 
signs of healthy progress and new developments and activities in several 
areas of secondary education. It, however, does not say anything about 
school libraries apparently. because it found nothing worth mentioning 
about them. Perhaps the reason of this neglect of school libraries may be 
traced in the finding of the Committee that ‘the whole system of secondary 
education was still dominated by the ideal that every boy who entered a 
secondary school should prepare himself for the University’. On libraries 
in University education the Committee reported that the needs of the existing 
libraries both as regards books and collection of the chief periodicals and 
current periodicals were still very great. The Committee thought that the 
dispersal of resources for university teaching among a number of colleges 
had made it difficult to build up university libraries of the type required for 
advanced work both at the Honours and the research stage. The Committee 
was convinced that the majority of the university libraries wera inadequate 
and all needed great additions but curiously enough left the possibility of 
their development to uncertain windfalls of benevolence of charitably disposed 
benefactors as will be apparent from the following sermon of the Committee 
_ in this respect : ‘No object could be more worthy of the generous benefactor 
than the endowment of university libraries in such a way that they may be 
able to supply the proper foundations for higher work in the departments 
in which teaching and research are carried on and be kept up to date.’ 

The Wood and Abbott Committee of 1936-37 held the view that Higher 
Secondary Schools should not only instruct boys but also ‘train them how 
to study’ and that schools should have ‘ a well-stocked library’. The 1944 
plan of the Central Advisory Board of Education for Post-War Educational 
Development in India known as Sargent Report has been applauded by many 
as an important educational plan ; but unfortunately practically nothing 
has been said in it about the role of the library in education. 

The University Commission of 1948-49 presided over by Dr. Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan also gave fairly considerable attention to the subject of 
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university libraries. It referred to the library as ‘the heart’ of all the 
university’ s work and research, scientific and educational ; and considered 
that ‘a first class library was essential in a university’ both for humanistic 
and ‘scientific studies. The Commission noticed that a few universities 
had good libraries but was distressed to find that ‘in most colleges and 
universities the library facilities were very poor indeed’. It found that 
in most of the Indian universities the annual grants for libraries were inade- 
quate and that most libraries did not allow open access. The Commission, 
in its Report, pointed out the necessity of educating. the undergraduates 
in the use of the library and supported introduction of the open access system 
in libraries and provision of keeping the library open for long hours. 
According to the Commission the ideal university library system would 
consist of ‘a large Central Library with departmental libraries in organic- 
connection with it’. It held the view that the university library should 
have adequate and well-qualified staff of several grades of employees at the 
top of whom would be a man of the calibre of a university professor who 
had specialised in some aspects of library science after having done a full » 
degree course and who had capacities of- organisation and management. The 
Commission further added that there must be ‘at least one university centre 
in each province offering the facilities for training for the (library science) 
_ diploma course’ and that ‘degree courses’ might be provided in three or four 
universities ‘located in different zones or regions’. The value and importance . 
of reference service in. the libraries which had so far gone neglected had 
been emphasised in the Report. The Commission urged that the student 
‘must be made book conscious’ and ‘encouraged to possess his own small 
library and educate himself by his private reading’ and that® right from his 
school he should be convinced of the value of book-buying’. In its 
recommendations the Commission suggested that lectures would be supple- 
mented by library work and that university libraries should be greatly 
improved by large annual grants, the expenditure on college and university 
libraries being 6} per cent of the total budget of the institution, or Rs. 40.00 
per student. It also recommended introduction of open access system ; 
longer library hours ; better organisation ; and a well-trained staff which 
should include reference assistants. 

The Report of the Secondary Education Commission of which Dr. A. 
Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University 
was the Chairman and therefore is known as the Mudaliar Commission 
Report was published in 1953. It considered the school library to be of 
‘erucial importance” and gave attention to the question of school libraries 
to a degree which was not noticed in important Indian educational documents 
e published before it. At the outset the Report categorically stated that in 
a large majority of schools there were at the time no libraries worth the 
name. Referring to the sad plight of the library in the school it regretted 
that ‘most teachers and head masters and even the educational adminis- 
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trators and authorities did not realise how unsatisfactory the position was 
and therefore they had no sense of urgency in the matter’. The Commission 
held the view that the school library ‘must be made by all possible means 
the most attractive place in the school’ adequately supplied with suitable 
books and periodicals and provided with, as far as possible, open shelf system 
to enable the students to have free access with an efficient service so that 
students would be naturally drawn to it. In most schools, the Commission 
observed, there was no conception of such service. The school library, 
in the opinion of the Commission, would require the service of a highly 
qualified and trained librarian who should have ‘a love for books and under- 
standing of students’ interest’ and ‘who should be on a par with other senior 
teachers in pay and status’. The Commission made definite recommendations 
that there should be, in every secondary school, a full-time librarian and a 
central-library under him. -It also recommended that ‘all teachers should 
be given some training in the basic principles of library work in the Training 
Colleges as well as through refresher courses’. The Commission also discussed 
‘subject libraries’ and ‘class libraries’ in schools and advised to utilise them 
for the educational purposes of secondary schools. 

The University Grants Commission—the name itself indicates its 
functions—brought into existence by the Government of India in 1953 became 
a statutory body in 1956 when the University Grants Commission Act was 
' passed by Parliament of India. It holds -very progressive ideas about the 
college and university libraries. In its Report for the year 1957-58 the view 
of the Commission on, and its attitude towards, libraries in higher academic 
institutions have been expressed thus : “Libraries occupy a pivotal place 
in modern universities and the Commission has accordingly given a high 
priority to the improvement of university libraries.’ It also has issued 
circulars to universities and colleges proposing to upgrade the salary scales 
of qualified librarians and put them at par with those of the college and 
university teachers. 

A rapid survey of the place given to the library in our educational system 
and its actual position in the system as seen through important educational 
documents prepared over a period of a century and a quarter long brings 
to notice some salient facts. We notice that the importance of the library 
in the educational system in its higher stage has generally not been theo- 
retically ignored in most of the documents though at the same time they 
almost invariably reveal a lamentable plight of the library in the actual 
working of the contemporary system. It is also found that constructive 
and valuable suggestions often have been made in the documents of a period 
for the improvement of the library and its service in the academic sphere 
but seldom have they been appreciably implemented in the subsequent period. a 
As a result the library has always been found to be practically non-existent 
in or to be a limping limb of our educational institutions. Even in the present 
day a survey of the condition of the library in the ‘institutions of 
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formal education in India does not present a better or brighter picture in the 

case of the majority of the institutions. The ideal situation in this respect 

_ still is to be found only in the realm of idea and-its semblance has, as we 
all know, yet no place in reality and no bearing on the real state of affairs 
in the country. The unsatisfactory condition of the library in our present 
educational institutions is a common knowledge and does not need elaborate 
description. Briefly stated it can be said that a few of the present-day Indian 
university libraries may be good but none yet can claim to be the ideal. The 
college libraries are as a rule, with the exception of a very few, neglected. 
School libraries are practically totally ignored. What are the reasons of 
of this gloomy and depressing condition of the libraries and what are the ` 
remedies? These are the thoughts and questions. which at once crop up in 
the mind. . 

. One of the reasons of this deplorable condition of libraries in the 
educational institutions undoubtedly is the wrong emphasis that has been, 
under historical circumstances, laid on the object of education since the 
early days of the introduction of the English system of education in the 
country—an emphasis which unfortunately has been still working 
imperceptibly but dominantly in our efforts for education. The misconceived 
idea, though it may have been now diluted to some extent, that the only 
or at least the primary purpose of education is to pass students through 
the examinations so that they may secure employment in government and 
other offices, or to secure a pass port for admission to collegiate and univer- 
sity education still holds the ground. It has jaundicéd the vision of the 
administrators of education and prevents development of an educational 
institution in proper lines. Otherwise, the library would have had its recog- . 
nised place in the institutions. One may agree or not, a close study and 
observation of the situation indicates that we still do not seriously consider 
education to be a means of preparation of the individual for life so that by 
pursuing it under proper and congenial environment and circumstances an 
individual can fully develop his qualities and potential faculties to the benefit 
of himself and of the society. Had this true object of education been sincerely 
realised and appreciated and placed in the forefront in the pursuit of education 
the library certainly would have secured, as just stated, its due and 
assured place in our educational institutions. So the remedy lies in reshaping 
this wrong attitude of mind towards the object of education which of course 
is not an easy job to effect speedily. It is often difficult to shake off an inertia 
of a long standing without violent and repeated jerkings.  ș 

Another reason, no doubt, is the slenderness of the financial resources 

which are specifically made available for the purpose of the establishment — 
eand development of the library in an educational institution. Funds are 
essentially necessary for better libraries and better library service. The 
ready plea of inadequacy of funds for purposes which do not immediately 
produce palpable results is always there perhaps in all countries and 
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particularly in the underdeveloped countries. But more often than 
not this paucity of fund is more illusory than real. - If persons who hold 
in their hand the purse string for the development of education were men 
of broad and far sighted vision and held enlightened and progressive views 
with a conviction about the urgency of investment in projects of development 
of the library in the academic institutions it would not have been difficult 
to have more money provided for the library. This view and possibility 
is amply strengthened and justified by the measures and action taken by 
the University Grants Commission for the improvement of university and 
college libraries in recent times. But for the liberal, enlightened and con- 
vineingly progressive views of the Commission about university and college 
libraries the amounts spent by it on the libraries of the colleges and universities 
would have been diverted to other channels on the plea that no fund was 
available for the purpose. So here again the mental attitude of the persons 
- holding the charge of finance, towards the library and its service really 
mafiters and decides the issue. Very often these people who do not attach 
importance to libraries in the educational system generally belong to the 
older generation having fixed and old ideas about libraries and therefore 
do not understand the generous, sympathetic and progressive view of the 
modern times in the matter. It is generally difficult to convince them of 
the urgency, efficacy and utility of the library in the modern educational 
system. But this difficult task has to be performed with patience. They 
are to be converted to the modern library idea and ways and means for it 
have to be found out.and resorted to. Otherwise, funds will never be forth- 
coming for the development of libraries in educational institutions 
even though there was no real paucity of funds for the purpose. 
| The third obstacle in the way is the poor conception and imagination 
of the administrators of educational institutions about the value and 
importance of the library in these institutions. Even though sufficient 
money be available a library in an educational institution will neither be 
properly organised and developed or prosper; nor can it function or thrive 
effectively and efficiently as a matter of course unless the authorities be 
eager to see the library take its appropriate place in the institution. If 
the authorities concerned be callous and indifferent to the needs, efficacy 
and utility of the library and if the library has to exist without any encourage- 
ment and support from the administrators it does not get the impetus 
necessary for its development. For, if the head of a family himself is 
indifferent to the needs and welfare of the family others seldom feel the urge 
or are competent to make up the deficiency. 

Other reasons are more or Jess dependent on the above factors or are 
interdependent. Reduced to simplification all factors lead to the conclusion 
that library consciousness so far as libraries in educational institutions are . 
concerned has not yet been sufficiently, properly and evenly aroused or 
developed in the country and particularly in quarters whose sympathy and 
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active support are essential for the development of these libraries. 
Educational Conferences may help to some extent to grow this library con- 
ciousness in the appropriate quarters by highlighting and repeatedly 
hammering the question of organising and providing suitable libraries in 
educational institutions for the fulfilment of the true object of education. 
This Conference, I hope, will not fail in the matter. 

I have no doubt in my mind that libraries at all stages of our educa- 
tional system and in all institutions of education need better organisation 
and further development. But at the same time I strongly feel that under 
_the present condition of the country it is the library in the stage of the 
secondary education that needs the top priority and the utmost attention 
and consideration for its proper organisation, speedy development and 
efficient and effective service. This emphasis on the library in the world 
of secondary education I place not merely because school libraries are 
practically non-existent in most of the Indian schools, and because throughout 
the history of secondary education in India school libraries have been utterly 
neglected but for other reasons as well. 

Even if a limited view of the object of secondary education be taken 
which may be construed to mean only preparation of the pupil for entry 
. to the portals of higher education there is no reason why even that education 
imparted in schools should not be as best and as perfect as it may be to form 
the foundation of the edifice of higher education. Failure on the part of 
secondary schools to supply the proper -type of students for collegiate 
education has all along been lamented by educational experts in the past. 
School libraries certainly have an important role to play in the enrichment 
of the purely curricular activities of the schools. Unless schools be provided 
with suitable libraries and library service they cannot turn out pupils com- 
petent to receive higher education or in other words schools fail in the dis- 
charge of their responsibility viewed even from a very narrow point of view. 

Again it may be said that on the quality of the secondary education 
depends the quality of education as a whole. On the one hand, secondary 
achools send out pupils who take up courses of higher education in colleges 
and then in universities where the future leaders of the country are shaped 
and trained to formulate in due course national policies including that of 
education ; on the other, these schools supply the bulk of teachers for primary 
education and adult education. So the- quality of education both 
at the level above secondary stage and also at that below it will be vitally 
affected and influenced by the quality of education provided in the secondary 
schools. Because of this pivotal importance of secondary education the 
school libraries without the provision and use of which secondary education 
cannot to-day be as it should be, assume an importance of high priority. 

Then again secondary education should be considered as a stage 
complete in itself. For it is the age which in all countries marks the comple» 
tion of the formal education for the vast majority of the pupils who pass 
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through institutions of formal education. But education itself is a life-long 
process. As such, in the case of any individual who does not proceed beyond 
the stage of secondary education his further education must of necessity 
be self-education. : In a democracy education is considered to be of vital 
importance for its success. -It is therefore obvious that if a democracy is 
. to be real those of its citizens who will be soon leaving secondary schools 
must have in the mean time acquired the art, habit and technique of acquiring 
self-education to enable them further to pursue this life-long process 
of education. And the library is the best means of self-education. It is 
therefore imperative that all secondary schools should not only be 
indispensably provided with good libraries but that pupils at the stage of 
secondary education should also have a thorough and complete initiation 
to and training in the best use of this essential tool of self-education. 

From these considerations, if for no other reasons, it is apparent that 
the school library in secondary education holds a vital and unique position 
and its neglect means nothing but a curse and condemnation of the system 
of secondary education itself. If school libraries are thus an ‘essential 
factor in secondary educational system what might be the essential points 
which need especial emphasis relating to these libraries? Let us try to 
mention a few of them. 

The school library no doubt functions to further the objectives of the 
school. It becomes increasingly effective as teachers and students learn 
to use its resources and utilise its services for their work and other purposes. 
A properly organised and administered school library is, according to the 
opinion of experts, expected to provide boys and girls with books and other 
modern library materials and services most appropriate and most meaning- 
ful not only in the pursuit of the school courses and curricula but also in their 
growth and development as individuals. It is further expected to stimulate, 
guide and encourage boys and girls in all phases of their reading to enable 
them to find increasing enjoyment and satisfaction and grow in critical 
judgement and appreciation ; to provide an opportunity through library 
experiences for the pupils to develop helpful interests, make satisfactory 
personal adjustments, and acquire desirable social attitudes ; to help children 
and young people to become skilful and discriminating users of libraries and 
of printed books and audio-visual materials ; and to introduce pupils to 
community libraries as early as possible and cooperate with those libraries — 
in their efforts to encourage continuing education and cultural growth. 

To fulfil its obligations the school library needs a suitable abode and 
no longer should the dark and dingy corner of an otherwise unusable room 
be dubbed as the school library. It should be provided with accommodation 
in a central and easily accessible part of the school building, sufficiently 
spacious to carry on its activities, well-lit, well-ventilated and with cheerful 
surroundings. The furniture for the library should be stout, durable, 
beautiful and above all functional. ‘The library stock should consist of well- 
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chosen books, periodicals, audio-visual materials and other modern tools 
of communication suitable for the purposes of the school library. The 
library should be kept open for long hours and particularly beyond the 
‘school hours. Open access system should necessarily be introduced in the 
library. Provision of efficient service is a necessity and this can never be 
assured unless a full-time, well-qualified and trained librarian is appointed | 
with the pay and status, as recommended by the Mudaliar Commission, 
of a senior teacher. o , 

To have a good library can by no means be an end in itself in a school. 
It is necessary to see that it is well used and that the taste for wide reading’ 
and the habit of reading for pleasure and profit are created and stimulated 
in the students. For this not only the time-table of the school should provide 
library hours but a regular and graded course of teaching the use of books _ 
and libraries should be essentially introduced in all schools. Without this 
compulsory teaching of the proper use of libraries not only the education. 
of the pupils in the school and their preparation for life will remain incomplete 
and imperfect but also in their later life these pupils will not be able to use 
the library in their respective fields to the best of their advantage and interest 
and of the society. This will then be almost a national tragedy. 

For the success of the school library it is not only necessary to teach the 
students the use of libraries but it is equally important to include a course 
of instruction relating to school libraries in the teachers’ training institutions 
so that teachers also can contribute their quota to such success. 

For the establishment and service of standard libraries in schools 
adequate fund will be necessary. If the real objects of secondary. education 
are sincerely aimed to be achieved, economy in this matter will mean putting 
off the objects from their ‘realisation and, therefore, cannot on any account 
be justified. . , &, 

As regards the college libraries its value and importance have been 

repeatedly emphasised in most of the important educational reports and 
documents we have so far had in India. - Nevertheless the position of college 
libraries has not much improved yet. The college library is still to-day in 
many quarters looked upon either merely as a conventional accessory of the 
college as it was noticed long ago by the Sadler Commission or only 
as a decorative adjunct to it. Time at .my disposal will not allow me 
to discuss the problems and possibilities ‘of the college library at length 
which I hope will be covered by the delegates in their contributions to be 
forthcoming in this session. But I would like to draw attention of all persons 
interested in college libraries and for that matter in collegiate education 
in the country to one or two particular points and to the urgency of tackling 
them. | 

‘Reference service’ has yet to be developed in most of the Indian 
university libraries. It is practically non-existent in college libraries. The 
situation in this respect should change if we really want our college students. 


x. 
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to be properly educated and equipped to meet problems and challenges 
in various situations of the modern life. This totally neglected aspect of the 
college library service demands immediate attention; this is one 
point. There is another point regarding the college library and I have 
finished. Success or failure of any library depends on several factors. One 
of the important factors is the librarian. It is true that the ability, attitudes 
and personal outlook of the librarian are expected to go a long way in shaping 
the pattern and affecting the quality of library service in a library. It is 
therefore necessary, if maximum advantage and benefit is to be derived 
from the library, to appoint a librarian who is duly qualified, well-trained 
and experienced for the purpose and possesses organising and administrative 
ability together with a lovable personality. But at the same time it is 
absolutely necessary in the interest of the library and library service’ that 
the librarian should be treated by all concerned with due respect, confidence 
and sympathy. Confidence begets confidence, respect yields respect and 
consideration and sympathy bring good result in their turn. Lack of them 
in an organisation cannot create a situation or an atmosphere conducive 
to healthy growth and the progress of the organisation. The University 
Grants Commission evidently realised that the status of the college librarians 
should be recognised in such a way that it would lend dignity to the post. 
It has been strongly recommended hy the Commission to equate the college 
librarian with the teaching staff of the college in the matter of pay scales. 
Though the recommendation has been on record for the last several years 
it has, unfortunately, not yet been implemented in the vast majority of the 
colleges: This is very sad indeed! Arguments, I know, and seemingly 
weighty ones, may be advanced in support of the attitude which is responsible 
for this situation ; and counter arguments, I equally know, not less weighty, _ 
are also there. It will serve no useful purpose to enter into a controversy 
over the matter. This recognition of the status of the college librarian is 
necessary not out of sympathy for the librarian or as a personal favour to 
him but to, inspire him to give his best to make the library in the college 
life what it should be. In the interest, immediate and distant, of the college 
library and library service and for that matter for the collegiate education 
itself it is highly necessary that the college libraries should be moulded and. 
run to serve the best interest of collegiate education. If this is to be made 
possible, that can be possible with the spontaneous and willing cooperation 
of the satisfied librarian. And for the sake of it, it is urgently necessary 
and desirable to push aside all obstacles whatever they may be, real or 
imaginary, and implement the progressive recommendation of the University 
Grants Commission with good grace and without hesitation as speedily ag 
possible. The matter should not be overlooked or sidetracked or allowed ag 
to go by default because the librarians as a class are too shy to be loud and 
vocal in their demand. . It is hoped that all right-thinking persons will 
realise that to meet the ends of equality and justice and in the interest of 
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Indian Handicrafis—By Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya. Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, New Delhi, 1963. 95 pp. 45 monochrome 
and coloured illustrations. 


Printed on quality art paper throughout and illustrated profusely 
with coloured and monochrome plates, and with the text written by a 
distinguished writer who has contributed: more than anyone else towards 
the resuscitation of Indian handicrafts, this elegant little volume 
purports to be the finest introduction to the study of the subject, that T 
have come across. Frankly it is not a book for scholars; it was not 
intended to be, But here on these pages one would find a brief and 
eminently readable, at the same time a most authentic account of all our 
majer handicrafts: pottery, metalware, textiles, embroidery, carpets, 
jewellery and mats-basketry. The origin, evolution and form and technique 
of each of these crafts are briefly touched upon, and their place in our day-to- 
day life indicated, along with a plea for further creative efforts towards giving 
these crafts a new lease of life in terms of the contemporary situation. 
All this has been done in a form and style that command attention. 

Indian Handicrafts is the second to appar of a series of ‘publications 
on art sp.nsored and planned by the Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 
Srimati Chattopadhyaya has done an admirable service to the cause which 
the Council stands for. 


_ NIHARRANJAN Ray 


Ourselves — 
VII INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


The Seventh International Congress under the ` auspices of 
- Internationa! Association for Quarternary Research will be held at 
Colorado, U.S.A in August-September, 1965. Sri A. K. Ghosh, 
Reader, Department of Botany, Calcutta University, has been 
invited to attend the Congress as a delegate of this University and to 
deliver a course of lectures at different centres in U.S.A. and 
Canada, subject to approval by the University. 


CULTURAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMME BETWEEN INDIA AND U.S.S.R. 
The names of the following teachers. of the University College: 
of Science have been suggested for training in the U.S.9-R. for 
a period of 9 to 18 months under the Cultural Exchange Programme 
between India and U. 5. SR.: m 


CHEMISTRY 


1. Dr. Sadhan Bose, D.Se., F.N.I., Reader in Physical 
- Chemistry. 
%, Dr. Anilkumar Bhattacharya, D.Sc., Reader in Analytical 


Chemistry. 
Biotogy (Borany, Zootocy AnD Marine BIoLoey) 


1. Dr. Sivatosh Mookerjee, Ph.D. (Edin.), Professor of 
Zoology; Presidency College, Calcutta. ~ 
2. Dr. Ashok Ghosh, M.Sc., D.Phil. (Sc.), Lecturer, Depart- 


ment of Zoology. . 
3. Prof. S. M. Sircar, Ph. D. (Lond.), F.N.I., Head of the 


Department of Botany, Caleutta University. 
These names have been forwarded to the Secretary, University 


Grants Commission, for necessary action, 





Motifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/808/10)-(Aff.). 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Midnapore College, Midnapore, has been affiliated in Botany. to 
the B.Sc. Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1964. 
65 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the 
peas Part I Examination in 1966 and B.Sc. Part II Examination in 1967 and not 
earlier. : 


e 


Senate House, Caleutta, .G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 13th August, 1964, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No- C/448/112 (Affi.). 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Rattraguru Surendranath College, Barrackpore, has been 
affiliated in Bengali to the BSA. Pass ahd Honours standard with effect from tre 
commencement of the session 1964-65 i.e. with permission to present candidates in 
the above mentioned subject at the B.A. Part I examination in 1966 and B.A. 
Part IT examination in 1967 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, ' Q. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 13th, August, 1964, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/466/17 (Affl.).. 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the David Hare Training College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Social Studies, Logic, Psychology, Economics and 
Civies, Educational and Vocational Guidance, Social Education and Education in 
Ancient. and Modern India to the B. T. standard with effect from the commence- 
_ment of the session 1964-65 z.e. with permission to present candidates in the above 
mentioned subjects at the B.T. Examination, in 1965, and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 13th August, 1964. - Registrar. 


CALCUTTA. UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSR / 21/64. 


It is notified for genera! information that tre following changes in Chapter 
XLIX-P of the Regulations relating to the Diploma Examination in Oto-Rhino- 
Laryngology were adopted by the Academic Council on the 27th August, 1963, and 
accepted by the Senate on the 13th June, 1964: 7 l 

That the distribution of marks as shown in Section 6 under Part IT of the 
Regulations and syllabus for the Diploma Course in Oto-Rhbino-Laryngology 


(Chapter XLIX-F) be replaced by the following : 
j9—-2130P-—I 
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Written Oral , Clin. Total Pass Pass Total 


fuli. full- & Prac. full- marks marks Pass 
Marks. marks, full- marks, written Clin. Marks. 
marks. & oral. & Prac. 
Ist Paper—100 
(Oto-Rhino- 
Laryngological 
Diseases) os 
200 100 100 400 150 50 200 


2nd Paper—100 
(Pathology & 
Bacteriology, 
Operative Survey, 
Peroral Endoscopy, 
Audiology). 


Immediate effect has been given to the above changes. 


Senate House, f= J. GC. MUKHERJEE, 
The 13th August, 1984. Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/ 22 / 64. 


Ib is notified for general information that the following revised syllabus for the 
B. Tech. Examination in Radio Physics and Electronics (Chapter XXXVII-A of 
the Regulations) were adopted by the Academic Couucil on the 5th February, 1964 
and accepted by the Senateon the 13th June, 1965; ’ 


Theoretical 


Paper I (a) Engineering Mathematécs 
(b) Electric Circuit Theory 
Paper II (a) Electromagnetic Theory and Wave Propagation 
(b) Antennas and Transmission Circuits 
Paper III (a) Physical Electronics 
(b) Electron Devicés 
Paper 1V {a) Electronic Circuits ` 
(b) Communication Systems 
Paper V (a) Electrical Machines and Industrial Electronics 
(b) Measurements on Electronic Circuits and Circuit Parameters 


Practical 


Paper I (a) Engineering Drawing 
(b) Workshop Practice 
Peper TI (a) Electrical Machines 
(b) Radio Engineering 
Paper III Radio Electronics 
Paper IV Radio Engineering 
Paper V UHF-microwave Technique and Pulse Circuits, 


. The above revised syllabus would take effect from the examination of 1965. 


Senate House, ; J.C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 13th August, 1984. Assistant Registrar, 


CORRECTION SLIP 


Chapter XLIX-P (Regulations relating to the D.M.R.T. Course) as ciroulated 
under Notification No. CSR/9/64, dated the 16th June, 1964, should be rea as 
a = XLIX-Q in place of Chapter XLIX-P, wherever it occurs in the said Noti- 
cation. 
The Mistake is regretted, 


Senate House, J.C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 13th August, 1964, 4 Assistant Registrar, 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY: 


Notification No. CSR /23/64 


It is notified for general information that the following nomenclature and distri- 
bution of marks in different papers for the B. Tech. Examination in Chemical 
Engineering aud Chemical Technology (Chapter XXXVII-A of the University 
Regulations) as well as the detailed syllabus of the said examination as set out in 
the accompanying papers were adopted by the Academic Council on the 5th February 
1964 and accepted by the Senate on the 13th June, 1964} 


Theoretical Paper 


Paper I Inorganic Technology ove 100 
Paper IZ Organic Technology ae whe ee 100 
Paper III Applied Physical Chemistry and Chemical Process Principles 100 
Paper IV Chemical Engineering I or eee m a. 100 
Paper V Chemical Engineering II oP ge ees .. 100 
Practical 
Inorganic Technology one ee 100 
Organic Technology s.s ese ees ... ` 100 
Applied Physical Chemistry ` ... aes ate : 50 
Biochemistry me cee sih 50 
Chemical Engineering ‘sh ae oss 150 
Drawing ae ii ous we 50 


The above changes in nomenclature and distribution of marks and the detailed 
syllabus thereof were given effect to from the examination of 1966. : 


J. C. MUKHERJEE, 


Senate House, 
Assistant Registrar. 


The llth August, 1964. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 25 dated 28rd August 
1960, with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfairmeans in the L.A. Examina- 
tion, 1960. : 


1. The Examination-of Nos. 1-9 are cancelled and they are debarred from 
appearing at any University Examination until 1962, 


2. The Examination of No. 10 is cancelled and he is debarred from appearing 
at any University Examination until 1963. 


ka Roli & No. Names of the candidates. Name of the Colloge, 
O. 
i. Bar 60 ‘Mati Lal Pathak M. C. College, Barpeta. 
2. Bar N 20 Md. Mizanur Rehman Do. 
8. Gau LIT Baikuntha Sarma Cotton College, Gauhati. 
4, Gau 756 Devendra Kumar Das Pragjyotish College, Gauhati, 
§. Gau 829 Md. Tazer Ali i Do. 
6. Mangal N 3 Md. Abdul Mazid - Mangaldoi College. 
7, Nal 132 Siddhi Ram Das Nalbari College. 
8 Now 110 Chitta Ranjan Das Nowgong College. 
9. Sil 310 Promathesh Dhar | G. ©, College, Silchar. 
10. Sil N18 Nishi Kanta Choudhury Do, 
P. DATTA. 
Registrar. 


Gauhati University 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI. 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 26 dated 28rd August, 
1960, with regard to the oases of candidates who used unfairmeans in the I. Sc. Examina- 


tion, 1960. 


"w 
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l. The Examination of the following candidates (except No. 3) are cancelled and 
they are debarred from appearing at any University Examination until 1962. 


2. The Examination of candidate No. 3 is cancelled. 


fee Roll & No, Names of the Candidates. Name of the College. 
O, 
l. Dhub 44 Rajendra Nath Mazunider B. N. College, Dhubri. 
2. Dib 15 Atul, Borkakoty H. S. K. College. 5 
3. DibF 2 Indira Gogoi Do. ~~ 
4. Gau 67 Deba Nanda Dutta ‘Cotton College. 
5. Gau 245° Ranjit Kumar Dutta Do. 
6. Gau 345 Alok Kumar Sinha Do, 
7. Gau 355 Manoranjan Nayak l Do. 
8. Gau 443 Hemanta Bhuyan Pragjyotish College. 
9. ImphN 3 Angom Kumar Singh D. M. College, Imphal. 
10. ImphN 7 Takhellambam Babu Singh 
ll. Jor 14 Kiran Chandra Borkotokey J. B. Gclloge, Jorhat. 
12. Jor 99 Keshab Chandra Goswami Do. 
13. Jor 168 Hem Chandra Gogoi | Do. l 
l4. Sil 12 Atindra Nath Sen G. C. College, Silchar. 
15. Sil 14 Amalendu Kar Do. 
16. Sil 37 Goya Sankar Patoa Do. 
17. Bil 110 Bikash Krishna ‘Dey Do. 
18. Tez 51 Md. Faizur Rahman Lasker § Darrang College. 
P. DATTA. . 
Registrar. 


Gauhati University. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 27 dated 23rd August, 


1960, with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfairmeans in the Inter Law 
Examination, March, 1960. 

The Examination of the following candidates are cancelled, and they are debarred 
from appearing at any University Examination until 1963. 


Roll & No. Names of the Candidates. Name of the College. | 
O, . 
1. Gau 7 Abdur Rahim University Law College. — 
2. GauN 9 Hirendra Kr. Sarma Do. 
| | P, DATTA. 
Registrar. 


Gauhati University. 
UNIVERSITY OF GORAKHPUR — 


Dated: Gorakhpur : Sept. 10,1960. 
Notification 


No. 2207/Ex. 


It is hereby notified that the following candidates who appeared at the Supple- 
mentary Examination of the Gorakhpur University held in August 1960 have been found 
guilty of using unfair means at the Examination at which they appeared. Their results 
have been cancelled and they have been debarred from appearing at any University 
. Examination till 31.12.1961. 


Sl. Examination Roll Centre. Name of the candidates with - 
No. . No. addresses, 
1 BA. IL ~- 2006 St. Andrew’s College, Sri Ram Pd. Gupta, Shahjanwa, 
Gorakhpur. Gorakhpur. 
®©? BAI 1071 Do. - Sri Jwala Rai, Vill. -Mahuav, 
P.O. Tikapur, Azamgarh, 
By Order 
E Tlegible 


Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIHAR 


The under-mentioned candidates have been debarred from appearing at any 
University Examination prior to the examination noted against their names as they 
were found guilty of using unfairmeans at the Supplementary Intermediate and bachelor 
Examinations of 1960 in Arts, Science, and Commerce and Agriculture. 


Sl, College & Roll No. & Regd. Candidate’s Name Debarred 
No. centre, No. ‘and Adress. from appear- 
ing at any 
University 
Examination 


prior to the 
exam. named 


below: 
i. Arrah H. D. LA., Arr. 59 Paras Nath Singha, C/o Sri Annual, 1961 
Jain college. 15664-60 Madhav Sharan Singh, Vill. 
Chakwath, P.O. Mahaw, Dist. 
Shahabad. =~ 
2. Do I.Com. Arr.3 Jamil Ahmad, C/o Sri Md. Ilyas, Suppl, 1961 
16242-59 At. & P.O.: Daulatpur, Dist. 
g ` Koilwar, Dist.: Shahabad. 
3. Do. I.Sc. Arr.21 .Md. Omair Khan, At. & P.O. Annual, 1961 
3531-55 Koilwar, Dist. Sahabad. l 
4, Aurangabad, .LA. Aur. 3 Kumar Surendra Narayan Singh, Annual, 1961 
S. Sinha 24969-59 C/o Sri Balmukund Singhjee, 
College. At. & PO.: Dhiralukh, Dist. 
' Gaya. 
5. Aurangabad, I.A. Aur. 8 Tribeni Prasad Singh, C/o Sru Suppl, 1961 
§. Sinha 24794-59 Bhuneshwar Singh, Vill- 
College. Bholabigha, P.O.: Kapasia, 
(Gaya). = 
6. Do. I.A. Aur. 37 Hari Nandan Tiwari, C/o Sri Suppl, 1961 
37330-59 Bindhyachal Tiwari, Vill.: 
R Panduhar, P.O.: Akori, 
r (Shahabad). 
T: Do. I.Sc. Aur. 3} Kishori Singh, C/o Sri Man- Suppl, 1961 
27123-58 geshwar Prasad Singh, Vill: 
` Chaita, P.O. Keshpa, (Gaya). 
8. ` Do. I.Sc. Aur. 40 Mathura Pandey, C/o Sri Suppl, 1961 
24628-59 Chandradeo Pandey, Vill.: 


Pirtampur, P.O.: Siris,(Gaye). 
9. Bettiah, M.J. I.A. Bet. 42 Jalil Ahmad, C/o Sri S.K. Bhi- Suppl., 1961 


K, College. 898-57 | khi At. & P.O. Basueasia, 
a Via.-Lawria, Champaren. 
10. Do. I.Sc. Bet. 32 Ran Vijay Prasad Singh, C/o Annual, 1961 
23283-59 Sri Jamuna Prasad Singh, 


` Vil. & P.O, Sirisia Adda, 
Dist. : Champaran. 


ll. Bhagalpur, - I.Sc. Bhag. Md. Abdul Qayum, C/o Sri Md. Suppl, 1961 


T.N 188 Ishaque Rabmani, Moh.: 
_ College. 4179.58 Sarai, Bhagalpur. City. 
12. Bhagalpur, I.Com.Bhag. Ram Prasad Sharma, C/o Sri Annual, 1961 
Marwari 30 Raghwa Krishna Sharma, 
College. 5456-58 Fancy Cloth Imporium 
Bhagalpur. 
` IB Do. I.Com. Bhag. Surendra Narayan Jhe, C/o Sri Annual, 1961 
65 Keshaw Lal Jha, Moh.: Khan- 


: 22513-52 japur, Dist.: Bhagalpur. 


Y4 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 


Begusarai, 
G.D. 
College. 


N.B.: Serial No. 


Begusaria, 
G.D 
College, 

Biharsharif, 


Nalanda 
College. 


Do. 


Sohsarai. 
Kisan 
College. 


Chaibassa, 
Tata, 
College. 


Dinapore B.S. 


College. 


Do. 


Gaya. Gaya 
Soilege 


Gaya, Gaya 
CORRS: 


Do. 
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I.A. Beg. 42 
22582-58 


Dinesh Prasad Singh, C/o Sri 
Deo Saran Singh, At. & P.O.: 
Chittaur, Via Begusarai, 
(Monghyr). 


, (SAN: 


Annual, 1961 


10 will, further, not be permitted to appear from- any 
centre of District Champaran. 


I.Se. Beg. 51 
19045-57 


LA, Nal. 142 
2331-59 


LA. Nal. 202 
8598.58 


T.A. Nal. 213 
1863-58 


I.Com. Nal 14 
2418-59 


LA. Chai. 27 
23413-59 


I.Ss. Dina. 26 
14209-59 


I.Se. Dina. 32 
14299-59 


I.A. Gay. 46 
27868-59 


I.A, Gay. 47 
8795-59 


LA, Gay. 65 
10042-59 


LA. Gay. 68 
10563-59 


LA. Gay. 206 
27862-59 . 


I.Sc. Gay. 5 
10325-59 


ISe. Gaya. 
~ 20 4 


10179-59 


Ram Charitra Singh, C/o Sri 
Sitaram Singh, At. & P.O.: 
Ramdiri, Dist.: Monghyr. 


‘Lalit Kumar, C/o Sri Sukhu Sao, 


Vill.: Ashanagar, P.O.: Sohsa- 
rai, Dist.: Patna. 


Tanik Singh, C/o Sri Harbansh 
Singh, At. & P.O. Maur, 
Dist.: Mongey™: 


Raja Ram Singh, C/o Sri Ram 
Swaroop Singh, Vill.: 
Dhanawa, P.O.: ‘Gopalbad, 
Dist.: Patna. 


Harbansh Narayan Singh C/o 
Sri Shukdeo Pd., Singh,. Vill.: 
Goshnagar, P.O.: Kenar Kala, 
Dist.: Patna. 


Purnachandra Ram, C/o Sri 
Baiju Ram, Vill.: Nimdih, 
FO: Chaibassa. Dist.: 
Singhbhum. 


Shyam Narain Sharma, C/o 
Raghubans Sharma Budhani- 
chak, Barh, (Patna). 


Samresh Banerjee, C/o Sri 
Suresh Ch. Banerjee, Arindra 
Abas, Chirayatar, Patna. 


Ramesh Pd. Sinha, C/o Sri’ 


. Ramdhan Pd. Sinha Mah.: 
Tilha, Near Mahabir Asthan, 
Gaya. 


Rabindra Kishore Pasi S/o 
Sri’ Mahendra Kishore Pd., 
Moh.: Piparpati, (Gaya). 


Shabbir Ahmad, S/o Mahboob 


Annual, 1961 


Suppl., 


1961 


Annual, 1961 


Annual, 


Suppl., 


Suppl., 


1961 


1961 


1961 


Annual, 1961 


Annual, 1961 


Suppl., 


Suppl., 


uppl., 


Hussain, Moh.: Marootgaii; Patra 


Gaya. 


Shafiur Rahman, C/o Sri Md. 
Khalilur Rahman, Money 
Road, Murarpur, Gaya. 


Radha Kant Pandey, S/o pt 
: Shiv Kumar Pandey, At. 
P.O.: Jamhar, Dist. a. 


Arbind Prasad, C/o Sri Munish- 
war Pd., Ram Lakchmi & Co., 
Krishna Prakash Road, Gaya. 


Suppl., 


Suppl. 


Suppl., 


1961 


ka 


1961 


1961 - 


1961 


1961 


1961 


Jugeshwar Prasad, C/o Sri Ram Annual, 1961. 


Keshwar Pd., Bengalibigha, 
P.O. Gaya, Dist.: Gaya. 


32. 


33, 


34, 


35. 


36, 


37e 


38, 


39. 


40, 


41, 


42. 


43, 


44, 


45. 


46, 


Do. 


Do. 
Do, 


B.Sc. Gaya, 
Gaya 
College. 


Do. 


Hazaribagh, 
St, Columba’s 
College 


Do. 


Jharia, 
R. 8.-P. 
” College. 


Khagaria, 
Koshi 
College. 


Do, 


D. Katihar 
D é S é 
College. 


Madhubani 
R. K. 
College. 


Monghyr, 
R.D. & D.J. 
College. 
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T.Sc. Gay. 36 Prom Chand, C/o Sri Gopi Sahu,. 


3397-59 


L.8Se. Gay. 61 
1003836 


T.8e. Gay. 74 
10202-59 
T.Com. Gay. 
11 
9614-59 
B.Sc. Gay. 20 
4822/54 


B.Sc. Gay. 28 
7707/55 
B.Com, Gay. 

| 

7397-55 
B.Com. Gay. 

14 

7454-54 
B.Com. Gay. 

23 o 

7537-55 
LA. Haz. 101 

23367-58 


B.Sc. Haz. 11 
19682-55 


B.A. Jhar. 21 
14562-55 


I.Se. Khag. 
23 
1937-2 
B.A. Khag, 1 
14522-57 


B.A. Kat. 9 
2713-57 


B.A. Madhu. 
49 
14960-55 


LA. Mong. 46 
26338-58 


Bikramaditya, 


At. Dona, P.O. Mandal, Dist. 
Gaya, 


Singh, OJo Sri 
Bannan Singh, Vill.: Satai- 
tand P.O.: Nagwagarh, 
(Gaya). 


Sadanand Prasad, C/o Sri 
Maksudan Pd., At. & P.O.: 
Hasua, Dist.: Gaya. 


Annual, 


Suppl., 


Suppl., 


Moti Lal, C/o Kanghu Nath, Suppl., 


Jyotishi Jhe Shahid Road, 
Gaya. 


S. Ata Karim, C/o Sri 8. Raza 
Kariam, Churek Road, Gaya. 


Ramashis Singh, C/o Sri Man- 
galdeo Singh, Vill.: Gaharpur, 
P.O.: Tekari, (Gaya). 


Bachchan Pd. C/o B. Sahadeo 
Narayan, New Godawn, 
Boliki Lane, Gaya. 


pi 

Ramdas Gupta, C/o Mahabir 
Ram, Vil. & P.O. Nouli, 
Dist. Gaya. 


Binoy Kumar Gupta, C/o Sri 
Ram Narayan Bhakta, Inside 
Purani Godam, Gaya. 


Mustafizul Islam Siddiqne, 


C/o Sri Ali Ahmad Siddique, 


City Stores, Hazarilfagh. 

Rajendra Pd. ' Pandey, C/o 
Chunni Lal Pandey, At. & 
P.O.: Saraiya Hat, Dist. 

Santhal Pragana. 


Dinbandhu Banerjee, C/o Kali 
Pada Banerjee, Pure Kustore 
Colliery, P.O.: Kusunda, 
Dhanbad. 


Sadhusaran Pd., C/o Sri Raghu 
Sahu, Vill.: Sadipur Chhoti 
durgashthan, Monghyr. 


Birendra Naraian, Mishra, C/o 
Keshav Mishra, Vill. & P.O.: 
Patasa, Dist, Darbhanga, 


Parmanand Singh, C/o Sri 
Dhirnarain Singh, Vill. 
P.O. Madrauni, Dist. Bhagal-. 
pur. 


Tripti Narain Jha, C/o Pt. Sri 
Mangal Jha, Vill.: Chauri, 
P.O.: Pandaul, 

Dist.: Darbhanga. 


Arjun Mandal 
Mandal, 


Topkhana 
Monghyr. 


Bazar, 


AY 


Annual, 


Annual, 


Suppl., 


Suppl., 


Suppl., 


Suppl., 


Suppl., 


Annual, 


Suppl. ; 
Suppl., 


Suppl., 


Suppl., 


C/o Sri Batoran Suppl., 
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47. 


48. 


49, 


50. 


5l. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


` 56. 


57. 


58. 


Muzaffarpur, 


L.S. College 


Do. 


Patna, 


College of — 
Commerce. 


Do. 


Do. 


Ranchi, 
Ranchi 
College. 


Sahibganj, 
Sahibganj 
College. 


Siwan, D.A:V. 


College. 


Sabour, Bihar 
Agricultural 


College. 


Khagaria, 
Koshi 
College. 
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I.A. Muz. 73 
1769-59 


an 


I.A. Muz. 20 
2543-59 


1.8e. Muz. 107 


25432-59 


“LA. Pat. 87 


2927-55 


¥.Com. Patn. 
71 
22145 


I.Com. Pat. 
32 
14931-59 

ICom. Pat. 


103 
22053 


- I.Se. Ran. 147 


10970- 


LA. Sahib. 69 


4046-58 


pSe. Siw, 42 
10699-58 


B.Sc. Agri. 
{Prev.) 
Sab. 1 
27800 


I.8c. Khag. | 


59 
24723-59 


Kartik Kumar Sahu, C/o Shashi 
Ranjan Pd. Sah, Sah Pokhar, 
Muzaffarpur. 


Braj Kishore Pd., Srivastva, 
‘C/o Sri Sita Ram Pd., State 
Bank of India, Muzaffarpur. 


Ram Nagina Das, C/o Sri Ram 
Sagar Das, Vill.: Bakdih, P.O.: 
Bhairopur Deorhi, Dist.: 
Muzaffarpur. 


Ram Prit Pandit, C/o Late 
Mewa Pandit, Vill.: Barike- 
wal, P.O.: Daniawah. Patna. 


Ashok Kumar Srivastava, C/o 
Sri Devaki Narain, Pd., Shail 
Kutir, Devendra Path, Patna. 


Md. Saleh, C/o Md. Ayub, Moh. 
Manpura, P.O.: Dinapur, 
- (Patna). 


Bishwanath Sharma C/o Sri 


Onkar Dutt Shastri, Birla 
Mandir, Patna-4. 


Ramprit Ram, C/o Sri Angnu 
Ram, At. & P.O.: Ramchan- 
darpur, Dist.: Saran. 


Surendra Mohan Jha, C/o Sri 
Bimal Chandra Jha, Vill: 
-Shrinia, P.O.: Musikpur, 
(Monghyr). 


Shaikh Mohammad, C/o Abdul 
Latiff, P.O.: Mania, Vill. 
Gaziapur, Dist.: Saran. 


Ghulam Rahman. C/o Sri 
Ghulam Nabi, At. & P.O.: 
Dehti, Dist.: Purnea. 


Dasrath Kumar, C/o Sri Bhag- 
wat Pd. Mandal, Vill.: 
Gaudari, P.O.: Muskipur, 
Dist.: Monghyr. 


(san. 


Suppl, 1961 
Annual, 1961 


Annual, 1961 


Suppl., 1961 


Suppl.,. 1961 
Suppl., 1961 
Suppl., 1961 
Suppl., 1961 


Suppl., 1961 


1961 


1961 


Annual, 1961 


P. R. CHOWDHURY 
Dy. Registrar, ` 

University of Bihar, 
Muzaffarpur. 
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is a famous Ayurvedte 
Tonic, recuperative and 
blood purifier. it Is of 
great value in chronic 
eS cough and cold. 
Drakshartsta helps 
digestion, Increases 
appetite and stimulates 
the nervous system 
of the convalescents, the 
aged and the worn-out. 
As a tonic Draksharista 
removes both physical 
and mental fatigue, 
restores health 


and Instils new life 
and energy. 
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BENGAL CHEMICAL’S A Tonic based on Ayur- 


vedic formula reinforced 
with effective Western 
‘drugs. 





(Compound Elixir 
Aswagandha) 








Asvan, a restorative 
tonic, is useful ir loss of 
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u AO vigour and weakness, 


it stimulates the nervous 
system and increases the 
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SHAKESPEARE'S SCHOOLING 
| K. LAHI 


Many of Shakespeare’s contemporaries took pride in theif university 
education. Greene claimed for himself a special distinction of being a 
Master of Arts of both Oxford and Cambridge. To these University Wits the 
lad from Stratford was a mere ignoramus whom they would regard as an 
illiterate clown or rustic with no more than a plebian experience of life, 
and barely able to declaim a fine passage. 

Shakespeare himself pleads his ignorance in a suppressed tone of 
regret, and laments that he lacks learning and is not graced with the arts. 
The poet confesses to his Love that he composes under inspiration and 
not out of fullness of learning : . 


“Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing, 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 
Have added feathers to the learned’s wing, 
And given grace a double majesty. 
Yet be most proud of that which I compile, 
Whose influence is thine, and born of thee : 
In others’ works thou dost but mend the style, 
And arts with thy sweet graces graced be ; 
But thou art all my art, and dost advance 
As high as learning my rude ignorance.” 
| (Sonnet LXXVIII) 


Jt is doubtful if Shakespeare had any education of the regulation type. 

In all probability the education of the Stratford burgher’s children was 

neglected. Shakespeare was no product of a university. The boy William 

could not dream of being sent up to Oxford or Cambridge, probably on 

account of his father’s financial leanness, or simp.ly because it was not in 
K 
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the tradition of the family. His parents were wneducated. His mother, | 
Mary Arden, was unlettered and could not read ; and his father, John 
Shakespeare, could not do much more perhaps than write his name. 


* * * 


Unlucky in not receiving university education, Shakespeare scems 
to have been rather sensitive to academic degrees and qualifications in his 
learned friends. His touchiness or “complex” regarding this aspect of his 
personal deficiency may be felt in 


“Have added feathers to the learned’s wing” 


in the autobiographical Sonnet referred to above. And in Loves Labour's 
Lost, through little Moth’s lips, Shakespeare laughs at the pedagogue, 
Holofernes, and enjoys a pun on the B.A. of that ‘artsman,’ which the impish 
page slightingly associates with the ‘b—a, b—-a’ bleating of a lamb : 


Armado. Monsieur (to Holofernes), are you not lettered ? 
Moth. Yes, yes ; he teaches boys the horn-book ;—What is a, b, 
spelt backward with the horn on his head ? 
Holofernes. Ba, pueritia, with a horn added. 
Moth. Ba, most silly sheep, with-a horn.—You hear his learning. 
Hol. Quis, quis, thou consonant ? 
Moth. The third of the five vowels, if you repeat them ; or the 
a «= fifth, if I. 
Hol. I will repeat them, a, e, i,— 
Moth. The sheep ; the other two concludes it ; 0, u. 
(Act. I, Sc. 1, Lines 48-59) 


That amusing comedy itself aims at deprecating scholastic pedanticism, 
and Shakespeare seems to recommend therein education, not in school or 
college, but from life and love, untramelled by the bonds of a fixed curri- 
culum. - 

The clearest light that shone on the mind and fancy of the greatest 
poet of England, emanated not from lessons received in academie halls, 
” but from experiences learnt in what old Gower called ‘the University of all 
the World’. Shakespeare had, in an absolute form, the intuition of gathering 
every ‘unconsidered trifle’ and every ‘weighty matter that could profit his 
art,’ with that concentration which is a necessary attribute of genius. And 
the coincidence is not accidental but significant that it is non-academic 
people—among them the Welsh private gentleman Morgann and others like 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Furnivall, Furness—who have been the quickest to discern 
the master’s essential greatness. 

With revolutions in the social order, our very conception of education 
has suffered a sea change. Today the word: ‘uneducated’ most often means 
those who have not had the education provided in a school. ‘To have spent 
six or seven years at school is a matter of legal compulsion now, but it is 
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neither proof nor test of education.’ -It was easier for those who did not 
live in the modern industrial civilization to understand that there could 
be ‘educated’ people who had no schooling, but had gained traditional 
knowledge and skills from the life they lived. Shakespeare belonged to that 
eer of society where knowledge could still be absorbed largely from life 
itself. 


% % * 


Was Shakespeare ever in school ? His biographers have said all there 
is to say about his going to school, and guessed a great deal more. But 
all this is mere conjecture. There exists no authentic evidence of 
Shakespeare’s schooling. Stories of whether at all or how he went to school 
lack authority. There is no external proof that the boy was sent to the 
local Grammar School at Stratford. It is by no means certain that 
Shakespeare was ever in the room over the Guild Hall which is so sacredly 
preserved as the relic of the class he attended. In Shakespeare’s 
boyhood days the Guild Chapel was still used as the class-room, though 
later it ceased to be so. There is an entry in the Corporation books of March 
5, 1595, to the effect that “there shall be no school kept in the Guild Chapel 
from this time following.” It seems likely that the work of the school, 
begun perhaps after King Edward’s Charter in the Chapel of the Guild, was 
changed, at the date, to the room now used. 

It may, however, be safely assumed that Shakespeare did attend 
the Stratford school. Where else could he have gone ? It is true that no 
record has yet been discovered to show Shakespeare’s attendance at school. 
But lack of records is no proof of non-attendance. It is only to be expected 
that many school records should have been lost during the centuries that 
have elapsed. The registers of the Stratford Grammar School, if any were 
kept at the time of Shakespeare’s boyhood, have disappeared. If they 
could be recovered, it is possible almost to the degree of certainty that 
they would be found to include the names of John Shakespeare’s four sons : 
William, Gilbert, Richard and Edmund. And since the art of biography 
did not develop until sometime later in the seventeenth century, there was 
no alternative method of preserving the knowledge of such details. 


x f” % pa 


It is difficult to deny Shakespeare’s schooling. ‘Taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, it is dubious to assume that Shakespeare 
did not attend school. To be quite fair, it is only a small minority of the 
theorists who would not accept the fact.’ Though the assumption of 
Shakespeare’s education at Stratford Grammar School is not supported 
by any documentary evidence, it is a safe conjecture that has every reason 
in its favour and none against it. rA 

First, Shakespeare’s achievement itself speaks of his schooling. . For 
such endowments and possibilities as were Shakespeare’s, something of 
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education was a vital need. The theory of Shakespeare being an untutored, 
unlearned genius is not tenable. Secondly, there was educational facility 
at Shakespeare’s place. ‘Those who seek to maintain that Shakespeare, 
being a Stratfordian, came from a village of illiterate peasants, and therefore 
could not have become a literary man, are far from accurate, There was 
already a good school in waiting in the town. So, inspite of the ignorance 
of the parents, it was possible for their son to know the best things that 
England then could give to her youth of privilege. Thirdly, a son of an 
‘important personage of the town as Shakespeare was, we may legitimately 
expect him to have receivéd proper education at least in the small town 
of his birth. His father was a middle-class citizen of sufficient means to 
give his sons Grammar School education that was of a rather liberal standard. 
John Shakespeare was one of the prominent men of the locality ; he held 
in succession a number of important municipal offices, including that of 
Bailiff ; it is inconceivable that his son should not have attended the town: 

school in which the son of the. burgess was entitled to free education. ` . 

Before going ‘up to the Grammar School which imparted a high training 
in Latin, the little boy may have received his primary initiation into letters 
and the world of culture in- some smaller unrecognized institution or even 
in a nobleman’s house. Quite likely the child at first learned in some ‘petty’ 
school ABO’s and catechism in English. _ | 

And the education that the boy may have got at a noble’s household 
was likely to be more of the nature of cultural acquisition than progress 
in literacy. Dover Wilson, assuming John Shakespeare to be ‘an ardent 
Catholic,’ suggests that little William may ‘have received his education 
as a singing boy in the house of some great Catholic nobleman.’ 

* — & i * 

From the ‘petty’ school Shakespeare passed. on to the Grammar School 
at Stratford. Ben Jonson’s ascription to his rival of ‘small Latin and lesse 
Greeke’ would be understood by an Elizabethan as meaning that Shakespeare 
had the regular Grammar School education of the time.. Rowe in the Preface 
to his Edition of. Shakespeare (1709) states that Shakespeare was 
educated at Stratford. school. That part of Rowejs Preface is the first 
formal biography of Shakespeare, and there is no need to doubt the truth 
of Rowe’s statement. 


Nor can we minimize the value of internal evidence as mere creation 
of fancy. There are distinct projections of Shakespeare’s reminiscences 
of his school days in two of his comedies, namely, Love’s Labour's Lost and 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. “Those who are fond of dwelling upon 
Shakespeare’s illiteracy, and of drawing conclusions from it, would do well 
to ponder over the play, Love’s Labours Lost, which shows both learning 
and its comedy”. Shakespeare’ s own impressions of his Grammar School 
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pedagogue had definitely much to do in the shaping of Holofernes. He 
teaches in the ‘Charge house’, the school he keeps ‘on the mountain’, The 
mention herein of the ‘Horn-book’ (the ‘Absey book’ or ABC book in King 
John), the amusing reference to learning the letters of the alphabet and 
syllables (“b-a, ba’), the joke on ‘jerks’ or flogging, and above all the perpe- 
tual satirical harping on the pretentious pedagogue’s parade of pedanticism— 
are specs of memory recalled with the wistfulness of an elderly successful 
man of the world. l 


And who will deny the claim to reality of the vivid specimen of a lesson 
on Latin grammar imparted by a schoolmaster in the delightful episode 
of Mrs. Page—Master William—Sir Hugh Evans in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor? At the mother’s request the teacher holds in the public street 
an unscheduled class in Latin grammar for the benefit of her ward. The 
very name of the boy, one likes to feel, is significant. Like William Page, 
little William Shakespeare had no doubt to go- through similar tests, and 
was dismissed, if not with a threat of birching, at least with a commendation 
upon his ‘good sprag memory.’ And the portrait of Mrs. Page escorting 
her son to school at eight in the morning and resenting a ‘snap’ holiday, 
may have been suggested by the memory of the child Shakespeare being 
taken to school by his mother. Mary Arden, herself unable to read, would 
naturally be keen on getting her child well educated. 


$ * % 


Interesting are the speculations on the age at which Shakespeare 
was admitted to school, the duration of his schooling, the year of his leaving 
school, and the reason for and reactions to this event. Some believe that 
in Elizabethan England the education of children commenced at a compara- 
tively low age. They began early in those days. Shakespeare started 
going to school—and the boy went daily—while very young, most likely 
when he was barely four, in 1568, the year in which his father became High 
Bailiff and things were going well with him. 


Admission at this tender age was probably to a ‘petty’ school and not 
to the Grammar School, to which the usual age of entrance. was seven and 
the minimum eligibility was ability to read and write English and ‘fit’-ness 
for Latin grammar. It is more than probable that Shakespeare became a 
pupil in the Grammar School at. seven in April, 1571. His father 
took William, to be enrolled, to the school in Church Street, for which, 
as Chamberlain, he had done yeoman service. 


The master, Walter Roche, B.A., satisfied that the alderman’s son 
had ‘at the least-wise entered or was ready to enter into his Accidence and 
Principles of Grammar, would recite to them the statutes of the School ; 
and on the father’s undertaking to see them performed by his son; and the 

_ boy’s promise to submit to correction if he did not perform them, he admitted 
_ the pupil, writing his name in a parchment register’, The Stratford Register 
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is lost. The admission test had been, before Shakespeare came, made 
easier through an agreement with Smart by the Stratford Corporation in 1554. 


How long Shakespeare’s school days lasted, there is no means of 


knowing with accuracy. Some believe that Shakespeare had full ten years’ `- 


schooling, from his fourth year to the fourteenth, starting in 1568 and 
continuing upto 1577-78. Others hold that even if Shakespeare’s school 
life may have extended to nine or ten years, it must have started late in 
his seventh year. His education in the first, and longest, period of school 
life (7-12) was under the Oxford man, Simon Hunt, a ‘secret Catholic.’ 
The next stage (12—15) was under an unknown person from Warwick School 
“who came to succeed Hunt at Stratford. And Shakespeare’s last year at 
school was under Thomas Jenkins. - 


As Shakespeare, on finishing his English course in the ‘petty’ school, 
was admitted to the Grammar School, he followed the curriculum and 
texts which had become practically uniform throughout England by the 
middle of the Sixteenth century. 


The King’s Free School at Stratford was a Schola Grammaticalis. It 
provided him with a fair education in the classics. The subjects taught 
‘were Latin Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, and, of course, Poetry. It gave 
him, besides mastery of the elements of this language of scholars in 
Renaissance Europe, some familiarity with the major -Latin classics, and, 
-in addition, a training in the arts of speech and eloquence. His education 
must have helped him to be acquainted with the modes of argument and 
with the art of speaking and writing in such a way as to plead a cause or 
_ persuade an audience impressively. 

Shakespeare’s plays and poems are full of illustrations displaying 
his power of declaiming and arguing with absolute confidence and perfect 
ease in language. All these bear out an unmistakable internal evidence 
of their author’s attainment of a high standard of schooling. Whether he 
went to-school for a single day or not, Shakespeare shows in his writings 
grasp of the theories of Rhetoric, Logic, and composition forms such as 
were taught in the Renaissance Grammar School. 

% % x 


When and why did Shakespeare leave school ? ‘Old tradition and 
inherent probabilities of the case agree in withdrawing Shakespeare from 
school at a comparatively early age.’ Financial difficulty at home led to the 
boy’s discontinuing his studies. When John Shakespeare’s affairs began 
to take a turn for the worse, about that time, his biographers suggest, he 
was taken away from school and put in his father’s business. ‘The narrow- 
ness of his circumstances and the want of his assistance at home forced his 
father to withdraw him from school” (Rowe). “John Shakespeare’s large 
family rendered his circumstances narrow and forced him to withdraw 
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his eldest son from the Free School and employ him in his own business as 
a wooldriver” (Betterton). In 1577 John Shakespeare’s prosperity as a 
dealer in wool began to wane. This circumstance is believed to have sent 
the lad William to his first work as a wage-earner. 


Shakespeare’s reaction to this compulsion of circumstances must have 
been far from ungrudging submission. The boy desired to continue his 
studies ; he was unwilling to leave school. Did he not cherish an ambition 
to proceed to the university ? When the situation left him no other alterna- 
tive, William was depressed, he resented, and fled away from home. We 
may well imagine that when his father removed him from school and wished 
his son to help him in his then declining business, it must have been against 
his mother’s wish. Mary Arden was for her son’s education all through. 
Young William refused, or at least showed the strongest dislike and reluc- 
tance. Elderly John Shakespeare must have stamped and stormed. There 
was a deuce of a family row. And young Shakespeare ran away to the 
sea, the sea of life in the wide world of London. | 
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IBSEN’S CONCEPT. OF TRAGEDY 


MANMOHAN MEHRA 


t 


Assistant Professor of English, Birla Institute of Technology and Science, 
Pilani, Rajasthan. 


Ibsen began by ‘deromanticizing’ tragedy treating characters as 
teal people instead of either heroes or villains, According to Shaw, Ibsen 
injected. another element into tragedy : ideas. In, his social plays Ibsen 
presents a conflict of ideas, a conflict between the individual and the social 
code of morals, aad ‘‘thereby invests them with a universal and tragic 
quality’. A careful examination of his dramatic works reveals that, while 
in his earlier plays, namely, ‘Brand’, ‘Peer Gynt’, and ‘Ghost’, social 
conventions and dogmas are held mainly responsible for a person’s tragedy ; 
in his later dramas ‘Hedda Gabler’ and ‘The Master Builder’, although 
social traditions and taboos contribute to the protaguist’s catastrophe, the 
germs of tragedy are sown to be deep down in his heart. Evidently the 
different stages in Ibsen’s dramatic development are, on the whole, 
determined by the development in his attitude towards art and life in 
general. 

Shaw aptly remarks in ‘The Quintessence of Ibsenism’ that ‘Ghosts’. 
is “an attack on the institution of marriage as a useless sacrifice of human 
beings to an ideal”. The society prescribing ideal-duties and not enjoyment 
for Alving, forces him to enjoy himself in an underhand and incriminating 
manner. Alving is a drunkard, a libertine and a recklessly dissolute 
person who continues to indulge in debaucheries to the end of his life and 
dies a wreck. Mrs. Alving revolts against such a life of dissipation, and 
in the humiliation of her husband’s infidelity, leaves the house and goes 
to Pastor Mander’s who sends her back home telling her that she has to 
perform her wifely duties to the man she has chosen and to whom she 
is bound in ‘Holy Matrimony’. 

The tragedy of Mrs. Alving lies in yielding to the social conventions 
and dogmas of the past. She tells-Manders (Act IT) that she feels “hemmed 
in by ghosts—not only by the ghosts we inherit from our parents—but by 
the ghosts of innumerable old prejudices and beliefs”. Under the pressure 
of the society (personified in Manders) she has to sink her individuality, 
abandon all attempt to do what she knows to be right in order to avoid 
a clash with her husband. With deep devotion she carries out her wifely 
duties, and sacrifices her own happiness and freedom to shield his reputa- 
tion by weaving a monstrous web of lying and imposture ; she is thus 
forced ‘to live a degrading falsity instead of a reality”. i 

The other fatal result of Mrs. Alving’s following the Christian ideal 
of marriage under external pressure is the insanity of Oswald. In one of 
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his notes respecting ‘Ghosts’ Ibsen writes : ‘Marriage for external reasons, 
even when these are religious or moral, brings a Nemesis upon the 
offspring,” and from this, Halvdan Koht concludes, “Oswald was branded 
with disease, not because the father was a beast, but because the mother 
had obeyed the immoral ethics of society. It was, from the first, this sin 
of the mother’s which avenged itself. The starting point for Ibsen was 
not at all the medical fact, but a purely ethical principle—as was always 
the case with him.” Lest Oswald be tainted with the sins and lies of the 
house, Mrs. Alving sends him to Paris for his education ; and after his 
return from abroad, we find he has inherited his father’s disease and his 
love of enjoyment. The sins of fathers visit upon the sons. The boy feels 
disgusted with the galling circumstances of the house and wants ‘sunshine’ 
at any cost. Mrs. Alving, with the horizon of her’ mind widened by the - 
reading of medical books, realizes the futility of the institution of marriage, 
and, when reminded by Manders that “her marriage in every way conform- 
ed to the strictest rules of law and order,” she exclaimed : “Al this talk 
about law and order! I often think all the suffering in the world is due 
to that.” “I must work my way through freedom,” she added. 


So when she hears the awful thing between her son and Ragina, his 
half-sister, she thinks she has no right to constrain him to be dutiful ; she 
perceives too the injustice done to the unfortunate husband and ‘‘the 
cowardice of the monstrous fabric of lies and false appearances she has 
wasted ber life in manufacturing’. In desperation she makes frantic 
efforts to save him from insanity by making his life happy; Ragina, 
knowing that Oswald is invalid, quits the house and he meets a tragic 
end longing to see the sun. ‘Ghosts’ hits out at the conservative society 
of Ibsen’s day; and the tragedy of Mrs. Alving and Oswald is primarily 
attributed to the ‘hypocritical conventions’ and dogmas of the dead past. 
There are the traditions—a dead faith and a dead sense of duty—-which are 
walking the earth again. ‘They are not living in us,” says Mrs. Alving, 
“but they are there all the same, and we cannot get rid of them.” 


In ‘Hedda Gabler’ there is no attempt to expound a thesis; the 
centre of interst shifts from morality to psychology. An analysis of the 
play shows that the protagonist is largely responsible for the tragice doom 
she ‘brings on her head. With all her personal magneticism and cleverness, 
Hedda is a bundle of shortcomings. She is impulsive, neurotic, vain, 
insolent, ‘fiendish’ in her dislike of unaesthetic people and things, imperious 
in her demand for ‘the joy of living’ and ruthlessly selfish, trampling under 
foot every person or thing that stands in her way. The play is concerned 
with the incompatibility or misalliance of the couple ; but who. is primarily 
responsible for this incompatibility and the unhappiness occasioned by it ? 
The marriage with Tesman is of her own choosing; and although she is 
the daughter of General Gabler and has been used to a higher standard of 
living, she could adjust herself to the bourgeois environment, however 
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galling. As she makes her bed so she must lie. But she does not do so, 
on the other hand, she looks down upon her husband, his family circle 
(Miss Tesman and Miss Rina), and her temperament so revolts against the 
‘sordid transaction’ that the prospect of having a baby drives her almost 
frantic. With a view to escaping the boredom of the house, she becomes 
intimate with Brack, an aristocratic libertine and epicurean, who by 
his sallies tries to amuse her behind her husband’s back. In her 
conversation with Brack she divulges the sordid motives governing her 
marriage, calls her husband a ‘learned wretch’ and mocks at the idea of 
loving him in spite of his dependable nature. 

Not only she is an unworthy and perverted wife, but is also a ET 
woman with an insatiable vanity. Mrs. Elvsted’s inquiries about Lovborg 
revive Hedda’s interest in her former lover, and pretending a hypocritical 
delight in seeing her schoolmate, she insinuates herself into her confidence, 
and obtaining a glimpse of the pure relationship between Thea and Lovborg, 
she is obsessed with an overweening desire to sabotage their fr endship 
which has been Lovgorg’s salvation. Her vanity cannot suffer the idea 
that Mrs. Elvsted should have more influence with him than her own 
domineering self. She, therefore, makes an all-out effort to draw Lovborg 
back into her own toils to re-establish her sway and thwart Thea’s work 
of rescue. The ambition to shape a human destiny takes hold of her mind 
and she makes a clean breast of it to Mrs. Elvsted. 

“For once in my life I want the power to shape a human destiny” and 
when Thea suggests that she can exercise that power over Tesman, Hedda 
cynically retorts : “Do you think he’s worth bothering about? If you 
could only understand how poor I am; and that you should be allowed 
to be so rich.” 

Making a contemptible use of the confidences wrested from Mrs. 
Elvsted, the heroine stings Lovborg’s pride and goads him into rebellion 
against his benefectress ; and when she gets into her possession the ‘child’ 
(manuscript) of Lovborg and Thea, she is seized with an. evil joy and 
consigns it to fire. She gloats over the evidence of Lovborg’s tragedy 
inasmuch as it proves that she has foiled the designs of ‘that pretty little 
fool’ who had her ‘finger in a man’s destiny’, Thinking that the 
manuscript is lost in the house of ill-fame, Lovborg threatens to kill 
himself, and Hedda presents him with a pistol asking him to do it 
‘beautifully’. Lovborg, in the depth of despair, plunges into debauchery 
and is found dead. Brack, indentifying Hedda’s pistol, anticipates a 
trial with scandalous revelations ; all depends upon his silence. Finding 
_ herself helpless in his clutches with the prospect of being involved in a 
scandal, Hedda shoots herself and thus puts an end to her life. 

Brack may be accused of precipitating the catastrophe, but it is 
Hedda’s egoism, spiritual poverty, imperious temperament, jealous nature 
and ruthless selfishness which cause her to destroy herself and others. Her 
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tranquil, polished and cold exterior hides a monster ; all her exquisite 
qualities of culture and subtle intellect become atrophied. We are 
apalled at such a tragic waste: 

In ‘The Master Builder’ Halvard Solness, the hero, has worked himself 
up to the commanding position of an architect outstripping Brovik and 
other builders. Ragnar, an excellent designer, who is in his employment, 
represents the new generation, which in the order of nature must rise and 
displace the old. The protagonist is aware of this brutal law and descants 
on his fear of the young generation in the conversation with Dr. Herdal ; 
yet he tries to suppress his young rival and holds on desperately to the 
' position he has won, and refuses to yield an inch. Granted that it is the 
materialistic ‘civilization which creates such situations confronting him 
with such a relentless alternative ; and Ibsen may be arraigning the social 
‘conditions for creating such alternatives ; nevertheless, the hero cannot 
be exonerated from the insinuation of being excessively ambitious and 
unaccommodating. When Brovick begs him to permit his son to doa 
little work on his own account, he bluntly says: “I can do nothing about 
- it. Iam made that way—lI can’t change my nature.” | 

Solness may be kind and gentle as Mrs. Solness would have us believe, 
but is immensely selfish and ambitous. In order to retain Ragnar in his 
_ service, he ruthlessly exploits the love of Kaja, and when he has no use 
of her idolatory and love he dismisses her. She is one of the many victims 
sacrificed at the altar of material success. The accident of the fire of the 
old house that was a part of his wife’s property affords a real insight into 
his ‘Viking’ conscience. He tells Hilda that he wanted to pull down the 
old building and replace it by rows of villas to make a fortune; but he 
never dared to sound his wife who cherished old family associations and 
memories of childhood, and even kept her nine lovely dolis, feeling them 
‘under her heart, like little unborn children’. He knows in his heart of 
hearts that the destruction of the house would give a shattering blow to 
Mrs. Solness’s peace of mind; so he keeps reticent; he observes a crack 
in the old chimney which must be repaired if the house is to be safe against 
fire. One night the house is ‘ablaze and Solness wanted that it should 
catch fire ; the shock affected his wife’s milk and both the babies died. From 
the ruins of the gutted house his fortune rose, but never since that day 
has he known happiness, nor built any churches but only homes of comforts. 

Who is responsible for the hero’s unhappiness and the agony of Mrs. 
Solness ? The ambitious protagonist himself. The sighing wife and the 
speechless accusation in her eyes are echoed by his own conscience. He is 
half insane, and his sickness is an indication of his morbid condition 
induced by his silent brooding on his guilt. To Hilda whom he unbosoms 
the inmost secrets of his heart, he points out that. all. the master builder’s 
success had to be paid for io human happiness, not only his own happiness 
but that of other people also. He says: “Aline had a gift for building 
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up the souls of little children, Hilda. That was her talent. But it’s all 
been wasted—it’s of no use to any one now. It’s like a smouldering heap 
of ruins.” He admits that there is a troll in him, “It’s the troll in us that 
summons the powers euieias us; and then, whether we like it or not, we 
are forced to give in,” 


Solness is pane a new house for himself hoping against hope ‘nat 
the anguish putsuing him may be banished from the new abode. If the 
“ protagonist had a ‘robust’ conscience, he might have carried the heavy 
burden of remorse, but his conscience is too soft and feeble to confront the 
‘hard things’. Ragnar comes again and repeats his request which Solness first 
turns down, and when Hilda expresses contempt at his lack of generosity 
he hesitatingly gives his recommendation. This concession which he 
makes to the ‘clamour of conquering youth’ involves his collapse; for 
' Hilda too represents youth—the coming generation; it is in this 
capacity that she makes the Master Builder sign his own death 
warrant. Hildas idealization of the hero inspires him with something 
ofhis old courage, and disregarding his wife’s warning, he accepts the 
challenge of his ‘ princess’ and ‘tries to build the loveliest thing in all 
the world’ (castles-in-the air). Mounting tothe top ofhis new house and 
placing the garland on the vane, he grows dizzy and tumbles headlong to 
the earth. ; : 


Retribution is inexorable. Solness ousted Brovik, and his son Ragnar 
who represents the new generation, destroys, in his turn, the protagonist. 
Moreover, the weak (and Solness has a delicate conscience) must go to the 
wall, Solness’s overweening ambition, moral cowardice, selfishness, lack 
of foresight and the troll'in him largely contribute to his tragedy. He is 
not afraid of destroying other people's happiness, ang pays a heavy price 
in losing his own. 


The examination of these three layi reveals the roton of Ibsen’s 
_view of tragedy. We see that, while in an earlier play ‘Ghosts’, social 
forces contribute largely to the catastrophe of man, the tragedy in the 
later dramas is shown to be primarily brought about by the protagonist's 
own failings.. As Ibsen’s mind ‘developed, his attitude towards art. and 

life also underwent a change. 
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What has served to provoke this following comment, was a 6-page 
article published in Time International magazine (American), December 
11, 1964. Those who understand the current tensions brought about by 
cold-war and policies of ‘containment’, will also understand that when 
Time magazine gives 6 pages to any issue, it is not only vital as world interest, 
it reflects a powerful trend as well. Time magazine, and perhaps many in 
the West, are reaching out for an answer to the conduct of the Vietnamese 
Buddhist monks and others in the Buddhist world, and we shall try to 
answer this to the best of our ability and experience. One of the questions 
posed in this article seems to reflect the general resentment which reads as 
follows : 


“Are Tri Quang and the other Buddhist leaders naive or villainous, 
or both ? Are they merely inconsistent in the grand Vitenamese fashion ? 
Are they nationalistic or Communist dupes ? Whatever the answer, much 
of it lies embedded in the myriad traditions of a great faith, noble, puzzling 
to the West, durable, and sharply challenged by the modern people.” 


Many also are those in the ‘civilized’ world who await hopefully for 
the cold-war to abate that a more positive period of constructive action 
can be expressed in the affairs of East and West. For over 15 years, an 
unending ‘war of nerves’, political and economic juggling among nations 
have left the readers of newspapers jittery and brooding while neurosis and 
psychosis increase yearly to fill Western hospitals to overflowing. And 
now, when the carefully laid plans of ‘containment’ to surround and control 
the ‘enemy’ fade into mists of illusion, the planners are seen as frustrated, 
unpredictable and surely angry men. 


Now the trend to ‘name calling’ and hate provoking is already seen 
in the journalistic effort of Western newsmen to direct attention to religious 
influences said to ‘defeat’ the noble effort of cold-war. Time magazine, 
in writing their 6:page account on the rise of Buddhist rebellion in Asia which 
frustrates the planners of cold-war, focuses its white-light of journalistic 
power on the traditional monk who is said to have made an about turn from 
docility and goodness, to political and materialistic attachment and entan- 
glement. Another statement that is characteristic of several others 
says : “Buddhism now may be as great a threat to the embattled country 
as the Viet Cong—if not greater.” 
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It appears then that the ‘new image for Buddhism’ will suffer greatly, 
or such politically keyed information to decry ‘degneracy’ in Buddhist 
development will cause millions to thoughtfully examine the facts and 
bring about a needed ‘house-cleaning’ in all Buddhist lands. The article 
of Time magazine is well researched and surely reveals a number of facts 
not too well known in either Asia or the West. Also, the author of this 
particular article has more than average interest and insights on the Buddha's — 
noble doctrine as this was revealed in early Buddhist-thought. But he also 
employed the ugly colouring of political opportunism to destroy the brighter 
colours of good reporting. However, the writer of the article was - merely 
doing his journalistic duty to fulfill the wishes of his editor. Then the 
point of criticism on my part is aimed at the ‘spirit’ or reason for suddenly 
airing a so-called ‘degeneracy’ in Buddhist ranks and associating this with 
a sanctioned and hallowed cold-war. 


Let it be said that my reason for ‘standing up to be counted’ 
(as a Buddhist) lies in the thought that I am no, stranger to the subject of 
Buddhist development in South East Asia. Actually, I have spent several _ 
years in the Robe as a Buddhist monk and have taught and lectured to 
_ young student monks from some 5 different Asian countries. From such 
good contact I have learned the inner feelings and objectives of Buddhists 
throughout the Far Hast. Moreover, my secondary reaction to Time 
magazine’s article, was to remind.myself (and others) that ours is not the 
problem to protect sectarian attachments and loyalties to ‘Buddhism,’ 
but to see such movement, degenerate or otherwise, as merely the outgrowth 
of world upheaval'and the result of misguided men (monks: and others), 
who fail to read and live the Buddha’s clearly outlined guidance. Also, 
‘those who reason along such lines must know that the planners’ of cold-war 
threaten, invade and destroy Buddhist lands. If then there are seen monks 
who ‘break their silence’ to prevent such action, can this be called 
' degeneracy’? Among these monks are men of wisdom who know the 
tendency of ambitious and EOSED men to ‘use others up’. Korea is 
a striking example of this. . : 


Let us begin a more worthy analysis of this situation by saying that 
‘Buddhist development in South East Asia was a process that only the 
honest historian can ably assess. It was as much a “hit-and-miss’ movement 
in the life of humans as anything comparable to Western lands. But now 
the present inroads that foreign intervention and’ cold-war make on 
Buddhist lands compel some unification of aims and objectives to survive, 
hence a ‘house-cleaning’ is in order. This is a statement of fact even as 
accurate as the knowledge that the present cold-war must explode into 
glaring flame exposing it as a medium for power and new markets and not 
‘the ‘peace promoting’ influence Western journalists picture it to be. Colo- 
nialism and cold-war are actually one and the same influence if we are to 
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believe history and review the negative movement of Portugal, Spain, 
England and other Européan countries who send armed ships and men 
to the unexplored regions of the Far East in search of trade and loot. 
Cold-war has only taken on new proportions abetted by modern psychology 
and rapid communication of selfish men. For such action, a man of wisdom 
will not blame whole nations but will single out the guilty. 

But this same history further shows the equally important picture 
of a slow and painful movement of ‘integration’ in human affairs brought 
about by a ‘shrinking’ world, the same force that gave birth to the cold-war 
and desire of men to control the lives of others. A ‘shrinking’ world would 
be certain to increase contact and communication among humans, but 
such experience to the tradition-heavy human mind would also be sure 
to cause disruption and fear. Psychologically and factually the element 
of ‘change’ is painful to humans who have always expressed great fear when 
change endangered their gods, their tribes and their traditions. This is 
not shown for the working out of any benevolent plan for ‘evolution’ in the 
affairs of men, but as an inevitable consequence of contact and communica- 
tion. 

Here, I shall omit any mention of the sordid history of the Western . 
man pushing into the peaceful but uncertain life of the Asian, because such 
argument is relatively unimportant in contrast to the overall picture of the 
growing and more powerful historical influence of contact and communica- 
tion in a modern setting. This present-day action on the part of educators, 
politicians and the forward march of scientific and technological aids do 
not actually balance the scales between East and West, nor do they erase 
the brutal history of the West. AN that is said here points up a typical 
Buddhistie view on ‘Dependent Origination’ to show how events in history 
_ or the coming: together of various influences tend to create situations and 
new forms. And this same principle further reveals that the new forms 
created are things in the process of forever ‘becoming’ (changing) fraught 
with the elements of change and chance as science now concludes. Man 
is indeed the ‘creator’ of mental and physical forms, which work he attributes 
to creator-gods, and now he must pause to examine such truth and place 
it within reach of our confused and dissatisfied youth. 

To clarify a few of the unmentioned psychological and historical facts 
not mentioned in the Time magazine article, let us turn to a Buddhist event 
of great eminence and movement, better known as the Chattha Sangayana 
or First World Conference of Buddhists held during 1954-56 at Rangoon, 
Burma. Burma invited thousands of representative monks and laymen 
from most every country in Asia to include European Buddhists. The 
conference convened with Theravada and Mahayana sects participating 
side by side over this two-year period during which time elaborate plans 
for the propagation of Buddhist Doctrine were made but few carried out to 
fruition. Actually, six of such.conferences were held in various parts 
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of Asia with the same more or less negative ending of apathy and uncertainty 
on objectives. One highly intelligent monk from India who attended all 
of these conferences described them to me as ‘window-dressing’ and even 
‘political feelers’. He was indeed depressed with his experiences, seeing 
no effective aims in concerted Buddhist action of the conferences. I cannot 
confirm this because I did not attend the conferences that followed the 
Chattha Sangayana at Rangoon. True, the Buddhist monk is no grand 
organizer such as we will find among Western churchmen and business . 
types. And because of this, when world movement demanded. organizational- 
‘know-how’ the Buddhist found himself not only ill equipped but hesitant 
and confused. But if we are to believe the reports coming in, he is learning 
fast. ` 

Then what happens when we examine this same picture from a purely 
psychological frame of reference? Day after day in that 100-acre compound '. 
the First World Buddhist Conference had named ‘Kaba Aye’ (Peace Pagoda), 
thousands of yellow- and brown-robed monks of Theravada and Mahayana 
backgrounds experienced that greatest test that grows out of contact and 
communication. Without being too fully aware of what was going on in 
their subconscious minds to protect traditional views, a great maj ority 
did feel the arising of resentments as individual challenged individual on 
‘belief? and doctrine. Then later, youthful black-robed monks of Japan 
joined the happy gathering to add to the frustration brought about by the 
coming together of men more attached to their sect than wise-detachment. 
Under such pressures, is there any wonder that so little was done at the - 
conferences? Psychological factors must be considered. Here we see 
at once the power of sectarian and ideological attachments as the greatest 
of disrupting influences. Human tendencies to cling to ideologies even in 
the face of dangers brought about by world upheavel were present in these 
Buddhist gatherings. 

Moreover, this brings up the study of the mechanical nature of the 
human mind to react to loyalties and traditional patterns long before any 
reaction to'reason takes place. Working for the best interests of humankind 
is generally secondary thought ; robes and the colour of robes} flashed before 
the eye are too often the primary consideration of monks and others who 
react to their sense of ‘loyalty’ and so-called duty. Fortunately, there 
are always more thoughtful monks and laymen to counter balance such 
error. 

In this more constructive criticism of my fellow-men who wear the 
garb of the safron robe, and the obvious political nature of the Time magazine 
article, let it be truthfully said that both studies are relatively insignificant 
when we think in terms of the magnitude of human responsibilities in our ` 
modern and demanding world. Politicians or statesmen are rarely prone 
to touch the sacred confines of religious thought in any land, and it is only’ 
under the pressures of a sanctioned cold-war and a so-called politica] 
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expediency that such action is taken. And it is strange indeed to see and 
feel a note of ‘lament’ in the writing and account of the Time article, a 
type of lament emerging from a Western journalist for a religious (or philo- 
sophical) influence said to be exclusively ‘Eastern’. Here the journalist 
wishes to give the impression that he is ‘carrying the ball’ for improvement 
in Buddhist-thought and action equally as well as any Eastern adherent 
might carry it. The journalist did his job of reporting, but he was obviously 
pained and distraught and even beset with some feeling of guilt. At least, 
T would like to think this was the case. l 

l Also in the 6-page article of Time, there were accounts of overstressed 
situations regarding the so-called ‘abandoning’ of the Buddha’s command 
which made no allowance of tolerance for young monks in training. The 
comment of distraction and negative criticism ran as follows: “‘....the 
sandaled monks with shaven heads have abandoned Buddha’s command to 
be ‘still and motionless’ and have plunged.deep into politics. While most 
continue their usual duties of meditating, reading the scriptures, teaching 
and begging, more and more of them are busy issuing political manifestoes, 
organizing riots, and working for the downfall of governments.” Here 
we catch the note of resentment and distraction of those who plan or report 
the cold-war and we quickly envision the politician, the militarist and 
others sitting in smoke-filled rooms smilingly debating and resolving the 
fate of South East Asia and Buddhist lands, mentioning them as ‘push- 
-overs’ (easily conquered) and destined to be subdued according. to the 
elaborate plans of the planners. 

On the matter of monks dabbling in politics, the Buddhist world must 
remind Time magazine and all others involved that they have omitted a 
type of criticism to include the Roman Catholic church in politics. The 
Roman Catholic church seems most proud of its ability to participate in 
local, national and international political juggling which action no doubt 
has contributed to its ability to survive and dominate. True, such action 
is foreign and even distasteful to Buddhist monks who relegate such matters 
to trained statesmen. What happens to able statesmen in times of powerful 
cold-war is another consideration, but the fact is evident that when states- 
manship fails in Buddhist lands, the responsibility of the monk becomes 
obvious and urgent: 

It seems most reasonable to assume that following the experience 
of the cold-war ‘experts’ on what was gathered about Laos and Cambodia, 
and the bite of old wounds inflicted by the Chinese and Koreans at an earlier 
period, the planners should have good reason to not only reflect on the 
emergence of Buddhistic resistance, but to put this feeling into an entirely 
different type of protest. But instead, the reporting takes the form of a 
wordy article that has the high potential to stir the already raw emotions 
of Western readers into greater ‘extremeisms’ such as those felt by the 
Inquisitors of the Middle Ages to re-light the-fires of religious hate. Such 
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action tends to cancel out the long years of constructive planning and 
hoping for better East-West relationships that sincere people the world over 
have sought and laboured for. Jean-Paul Sartre, the eminent French play- 
right and novelist, refused the Nobel Prize on the argument that the best 
interests of East-West communication and integration was endangered if 
he should accept a prize exclusively Wesson: Our hats off to Sartre and 
others like him. 


aveny, 


But the more thoughtful Buddhists should find in the Time article 
some blessings in disguise. There was helpful information offered on the. 
- Seventh World Fellowship Buddhist Conference at Sarnath, India, which 
convened early in December, 1964. Here at the Deer Park of Sarnath 
where the Buddha some 2,500 years ago delivered his first sermon to five 
devoted followers, 150 Buddhist leaders from 25 nations gathered to- resolve 
Buddhist interests which is said-by Time to have sounded more like a U N. 
debate. Present were Russia’s Venerable Lama. Jambal Dirji. Gomboeve 
said to. represent 500,000 Soviet Buddhists and the-conference’s guest -of 
honor the Dalai Lama now exiled in India.. The conference was said to | be 
highlighted by motion-pictures and testimonies of South Viet Nam with the 
published statement: “The unified Vietnamese Buddhist Congr egation 
solemnly declares before the world that it avoids all activities which are 
opportunist, discriminating and. political.” 2 his conference, convening in 
the name of Buddhist effort, is seen by Time magazine as a strange contrast 
to that first meeting of 5 devout men who gathered to hear the Enlightened 
One expound the Four Noble Truths with an excellence that echoed around 
the world to the benefit of men in all lands where education and cultural 
advance has found expression. On this, we must agree. 


But most saddening of all was the published comment about the 
‘leadership’ of the Vietnamese monk, Thich Tri Quang, said to be- the 
emerging South Viet Nam’s top Buddhist leader, and the same person 
who took refugé in the American Embassy during those hateful days that 
produced the self-sacrifice of monks and others in public places. Thich 
Tri Quang is said to have reacted to questions put to him about politics 
by saying : “Like all educated Buddhists I don’t like Communism because 
it is atheistic. I strongly believe that Communism can never win.” How’ 
often were similar statements heard during the American political and racial 
upheavals in Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama and even echoing as far north 
as Chicago and New York.: Here was a little monk mouthing the same 
sentiments of the cold-war planners, blown by the winds of chance to South 
East Asia. Such is the lamentable ignorance and misguidance to inflame 
the Asian and even those wearing the robe. A monk who has chanted 
Buddhist scriptures for many years, comes up with hate-provoking and 
short-sighted statements about “winning and losing’ in a day of H-bomb 
development. Or to display his lack of understanding about ‘atheism’ 
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within the framework of Buddhist-thought’ which is surely no mark of leader- 
ship or scholarship. l 


In this same thought, we are reminded of the American churchman 
who also lamented the presence of ‘atheism’ in ‘godless’ countries through 
the newspapers so long and loudly, giving birth to cold-war and a chain: 
reaction of approval from leadership in all levels of American life. 
‘McCarthyism’ emerged from these ashes of fiery hate to threaten the political 
structure of a nation, and so-called respectable men took up the ery and the 
wave of cold-war rolled on uncontrolled and unchallenged. And now 
Buddhism stands in the path of this rolling storm of hate at whose core is 
that ancient and unconscious fear of the loss of gods and treasured mental 
images of illusion. The all Enlightened One could find no evidence of creator- 
gods and made this most emphatic in his teachings laying a firm foundation 
for-this doctrine in his Anicca, Dukkha, Anatta (Impermanence, Suffering, 
No-Self), therefore making of Buddhist-thought the mother of agnostic 
and scientific outlook on the life processes. Consciously or unconsciously 
the god-minded planners of the cold-war now seek out the Buddhist to punish 
him as the ancients punished the heretic and the godless. Leadership 
indeed ! 

We who willingly and humbly stand up to be counted in these trying 
days, must ask the question, ‘Is this the beginning of the end for those 
who ‘fare forth’ in the quest of enlightenment and higher values through 
education? Are we as humankind inviting another Dark Age of priestly 
domjnance and political corruption? Or, will such threatening events slowly 
put an end to crass ignorance and even stir the world’s thinking element 
into a giant protest against hatred inciting propaganda and cold-war sance- 
tion? Or, is it naive to believe that intelligence can usher in a.new day | 
of higher educational and spiritual standards? All such questions are 
pregnant with potentials depending on the ‘winds of change and chance’ 
and the movement of human energies. 


Another high point of historical interest is briefly referred to in the 
Time article regarding the ‘march and countermarch of conquerors in Asia’ 
as an influence on Buddhist life and outlook. It is a known and historical 
fact that Buddhism has undergone painful experience at the hand of the 
conqueror, and is also seen to change and absorb its various settings 
wherever it takes root. This is factual information when we review the events 
and environments of Buddhist life in India, Burma, Cambodia, Laos, 
China, Viet Nam, Korea, Japan and other areas in which the Doctrine of 
Enlightenment was introduced.. The lines of good information that Time 
magazine omitted was to state that any doctrine of enlightenment is relative 
in both effect and fact, therefore to find wide variations of the Buddha’s - 
teachings in these lands mentioned, should be seen as natural outcome. 
And now that Buddhism has reached the West, it will take still another 
form under science and the activism of the West. The Time’s writer tried 
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to sum this all up in his statement: “The ties that bind Buddhist monks 
and Jaymen are vague, for Buddhism has neither dogma nor pope, offers 
no individual immortality, neither premises divine authority nor promises 
forgiveness of sins. Its diversity of practices embraces everything from 
the cool conundrums of Zen in Japan to Cambodian water rites and the 
exorcism of devils in Ceylon through a dance-to-exhaustion. Yet at the 
heart of all this is the escape from the burdens of existence as exemplified 
in the life of that princely ascetic and saintly agnostic Siddharta Gautoma.”’ 
A bit of salt and a bit of sugar, but facts nevertheless. 


l Without question, a Buddhist ‘house-cleaning’ is in order to restore 
its original heritage of wisdom. The findings of science-and education have 
long abandoned the false and deluding promise of heavens, and hells that 
priestly types have invented and drilled into the spongy confines of the 
unconscious mind. But now Buddhist texts are seen to be a grand mixture 
of speculative commentary, fantasy and the clearly outlined guidance of 
the Noble Buddha to confuse and confound the reader of such texts. From 
time to time it is the practice of thoughtful monks to ‘weed out’ commentary 
that is misleading in the texts, but time and mental limitations of egocentric 
men are almost certain to put the same errors back in another form. Many 
sincere men going to the Far East and to Buddhist lands for new and helpful 


insights are heard to ask the question: “Is it not possible for you to offer 
me Buddhist doctrine devoid of tradition and dreamed up monkish hallu- 


cinations 2?” ‘The answers are sometimes apologetic and sometimes vague 
because local tradition and commentary misguidance have crept into this 
noble doctrine in spite of the wisdom of older monks to oppose such develop- | 
fnent. There is always the tendency of unwise monks who invent fantasy 
to serve a mass-mentality, bringing a great philosophy down to this level 
and even incorporating illusion into scriptural writings. Therefore the 
scholar who studies Buddhist-thought knows he must spend some time 
separating commentary and fantasy from the early doctrine of Siddharta 
Gautoma as given to his five followers in the Deer Park at Sarnath and 
called the Four Noble Truths. 


Many also are the sincere and devout workers for enlightenment in 
both Asia and the West who decry the ‘paradoxes’ that are taught as. Buddhist 
scripture to assume that ‘rebirth’ and ‘memory of past lives’ can be parallels 
to science and educational guidance. The scholarly argument poses thé 
question, ‘how can the Buddha’s unique and timely doctrine of No-Self 
balance with a thought about rebirth and memory of past lives ? Science 
definitely shows the illusion of any lasting ‘self? in the unending breakdown 
of conscious moments and the endless changing of ‘the very cell life that 
gives form to what is called a personality. If something is ‘reborn’ and able 
to ‘remember’ past lives, then the Buddha’s greater wisdom on No-Self 
is cancelled out. Professor E. R. Sarathchandra of the University of Ceylon, 
decries the presence of so much Vedantic (Hinduism) outlook in the. 
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Buddhist scriptures, and in the latter part of his book, reveals why Hindu 
pressures changed much of the Buddha’s doctrine. (Buddhist. Psychology 
of Perception, Ceylon University Press, Colombo). l 


But in that ancient day of Vedantism and Brahrhanistic outlook 
it was almost inevitable that the Buddha’s teachings were to take a beating 
at the hands of fanatical and egocentric priests. If we have any desire 
to probe the facts and to argue about such phenomenons as the ‘continuity 
of the life forces’ or the origin and expression of recall or ‘memory’ within 
the confines of consciousness, let this be associated with the more recent 
and dependable findings of those who understand these subjects. The 
Buddha definitely scolded those who foolishly talked about ‘past and remems 
bered lives’ and mentioned such talk and speculation as empty and 
idle. thought. The Buddha explained much about the life processes in 
language understandable to his time, but did not and could not describe 
these life processes in the more clear language of the geneticist who explains 
the hereditary principles with the aid of electronic microscopes and labora- 
tory experience. This should be evident to the more thoughtful person who 
has ranged beyond blind-belief. 


Actually, the Vedantists’ took such words as Patisandhi which 
scholars know have several meanings such as ‘Rejoining’, ‘Reunion’ or 
‘Rebirth’ but used the word rebirth to serve their outlook under a Hinduism 
that taught both Self and a Brahma to whom this Self was attracted and 
absorbed. The ‘Rejoining’ of such elements as corporeality (matter), 
feeling, perception, thought-objects and consciousness can be mentioned 
without assuming any existence of a Self, but that would not have served 
the Vedantist concept. The result is to see the word ‘Rebirth’ repeating 
itself over and: over throughout the Sanscrit and Pali-Canon. 


Also, the phenomenon termed ‘recall’ or ‘memory’ has long been 
under analysis, clinical and otherwise, and is seen as a function of the 
unconscious ‘memory’ arising in a more or less mechanical and impersonal 
manner from sensual stimulation or from hypnosis, self-induced or others 
wise. Memory, then, can be seen as an unbroken. chain of events leading 
back into ancestry of humankind and definitely associated with the hereditary 
principle. Obviously this involves not only the person ‘remembering’ 
something of the past, but it involves the many experiences of several persons 
stretching back into a remote era of human action. The unconscious, for 
example, ‘remembers’ and gives expression to primitive tendencies built 
into our reactions to seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting and consciousness, 
The- ‘genetic’ or hereditary make-up of all living creatures is bound up with 
the principle of memory which fixes its vibrational presence in the cell life 
to be transfered or ‘relinked’ in another creature through sexual contact 
and the evolvement of- an embryo into the full-blown form of human or 
animal. 
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` Therefore, some persons under hypnosis can ‘remember’ what appears 
to be ‘past lives’ when actually they merely tune in on that endless chain 
of memory that stretches itself back as far as memory can travel. -However, 
to the religiously. devout or the emotionally unstable, the romantic sound 
of the word ‘rebirth’ lends a promise for a much desired continuity of life 
but at the same time ‘offers no explanation aside from heavens and, 
hells. / I6 would be shocking to the god-minded to infer that movement of 
objects (mental and physical) is creative in itself. The Buddha taught 
that voluntary movement, physical and mental, created a condition of 
‘karma’ (action) which is the result of objects coming together. Therefore,. 
memory and karma (action) are one and the same, the result of many ‘bits’. 
of experience coming together as a conscious concept. 


Referring again to the stimulating comment of the Time’s journalist, 

‘there is the interesting account of a religio-political movement in Japan 
known as ‘Soka Gakkai’ (Value-Creation Society).~Here again we have 
an illustration on how ‘karma’ or action tends to create and add to that 
endless flow, of memory. This society is now being organized in Japan. 
at the rate of 10,000 adherents each month and is shown to be a religio-political 
group with a membership of 13 million. I+ is further described as ‘intolerant 
in religious matters, fanatic, leftist and reforming in its political attitudes’. 
Tits leader, Koji Harashima, is mentioned as a ‘completely independent, 
entity’ aiming at putting 32 candidates for the 467-seat lower house and 10 in 
the upper house next spring, in the thought that all are most likely to be 
elected. 

Viewing the rapid and popular rise of the Soka Gakkai Society of 
Japan brings up speculation about its true meaning and of the basic causes 
of the emergence of Japanese unrest and its aims for Buddhist and political: 
reform. Time magazine merely gives the overall picture of an ‘emerging’ 
reform but does not attempt analysis.. But we do know that this tight 
little island, already overpopulated to the explosion point, is now seen. 
to be engaged in a type of sanctioned materialism which the Soka Gakkai 
Society sees as dangerous to the religious, moral and social well-being of 
Japan. The Japanese ‘bonze? (priests) no doubt also suffer the same. 
pressures as they see themselves caught up in the sweep of exploding indus- 
trialism and control by foreign powers. Frustration and discontent. must 
follow such a pattern. It is very much like being caught up in a huge web 
of circumstances that was woven by hands that are foreign to the soft touch 
of Buddhist-thought and the traditions of Japan.. 


But in a day when a ‘shrinking’ world must integrate and. experience ` 
the pains of contact and communication at all levels in human society, the - 
sentiment about ancient tradition must bow low to the more negative 
movement of industry, sensual satisfaction and a type of interchange not. 
always welcome. Under such influence, the traditional ‘webs’ in which 
we all struggle become temporary prisons and we strive to break out into 
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the more clear atmosphere of freedom where we can remake and remould 
more satisfying forms of life. In this same light, the Japanese might see 
their plight as a country gripped within the reaction of a rapidly changing 
world whose ‘growing pains’ are expressed in industrial dominance and 
.ensual delights while the pitiful form of cultural life and moral balance 
goes neglected. It is interesting to know that Japan is seemingly doing 
something about its plight wherein there are many of us more or less power- 
less to act and who are filled with apathy, confusion and the deadly vapors 
of cold-war. l 


In such a day, cold-war must be seen for what it is and efforts be made 
to raise social, educational and moral values to new and higher levels to 
parallel the facts about the life processes and the duty of individual and 
state to accept a full responsibility to combat the aimless movement of these 
life processes charged so heavily with the elements of change and chance. 
The new image that arises on our modern horizon is Man and the demand 
that we reexamine the power of man to create and to destroy his creations. 
Failure to recognize this arising of the new image for both Buddhism and 
Man can offer but one alternative, to repeat another long cycle under 
leadership with mass-mentalities wearnig robes or the grey-flannels of the 
iplomat. 


Those who read this comment on Buddhist development, or as Time 
magazine wishes to show the ‘lack of it’, should not grow too upset and 
emotional or cast feverish eyes about seeking out the so-called guilty to 
blame or punish. We all stand guilty. All of us would do better to see 
this world-wide strife as a chain-reaction caused by ignorance and a type 
of movement out of step with enlightenment. Action and action-result 
have created an explosion of unrest and change that contact and commu- 
nication have brought about. The Buddha would remind us to think in 
terms of his ‘Dependent Origination’ where it is shown that beings and 
events are created by the coming together of elements and influences that 
react on each other to bring about an action-result. Therefore to know 
that thought and~movement are creative forces within themselves, man. 
stands fully responsible for what his thinking and movement create. Strange 
as this may sound to the god-minded who people the earth in such abundance, 
on closer examination of facts it will be found that man is actually creating 
his present and his future to bless or to damn him. . . 


Therefore, if we are among those who will ‘stand up and be counted’, 
to work for further unfoldment of enlightenment through the medium of 
reason and higher values, let us be tall enough to see above the obscuring 
mountains of pettiness and sectarian attachment that cloud the view. 
When we begin to break free from this web of cold-war propaganda and 
religious compulsions that cling to us like barnicles on the hulls of old ships 
to halt movement in this river of life, we can see the clear outlines of the 
Buddha’s Middle Path before us. Some control of the sensual life shows 
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immediately that there is for ever a Middle Path ‘in all situations if we will 
but only quiet the mind and emotional attachments long enough to invite 
a new consciousness of reason,‘devoid of greed and anger. 

Most basic then to our unrest and the upheaval that contact -and 
communication have brought about, is the 15-year-old dirge about ‘commu= 
nism-capitalism’. This has created a type of madness and frustration ‘that | 
seems to defy any attempt at a Middle Path. But the day-of ‘house-cleaning” 
is upon us if the new image for Buddhism is to -take a -more -positive 
form for international outlook in the affairs of mèn. . Such house-cleaning 
ean be likened to the spring when the householder removes the aecumulate 
dirt that time and human limitations have deposited within the mind and 
affairs of humankind. We then thank Time magazine for the stimulation 
offered whether we have agreed or disagreed. The important thingis that 
á out of such mental stimulation new thought is born. 


CHRISTABLE: A STUDY IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SYMBOLISM 


R. R. Mesrorra, : 
Department of English, Banaras Hindu University. 


- 


Swinburne expressed the sentiments of many when he described 
Christabel as ‘the loveliest of all Coleridge’s poems’. It is the loveliest 
in spite of its being a typical ‘tale of terror’; and herein lies the peculiar 
alchemy of Coleridge’s poetic genius; this producing of loveliness out of 
terror. There is assuredly something inscrutable about the poem which 
has prevented critics from approaching it as often and as eagerly as they 
have done in respect of The Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan. The fact 
is, whatever may have been the process by which it was shaped, it was 
different from that which went to the making of The Ancient Mariner and 
Kubla Khan. 


A cursory review of the various approaches to Christabel reveals that 
the poem has mostly been studied either as a piece of didactic morality 
or as a sort of spiritual allegory as Mr. Cotterill has described it. Then, 
there are others like Dowden,? Thompson? and Graham Hough* who 
consider it merely as ‘an imaginative romance prevented by the super- 
natural’, They have taken it as an average tale of chivalry and magic, 
bracketting it with The Lady of the Lake, The Eve of St. Agnes and 
Morris’s romances. ‘‘The story”, says Thompson, “‘is one of those tales 
of wonder: involving supernatural agency,. the like of which German 
Romanticism had made popular’’.® ‘There is obviously onè great dis- 
advantage in such. an approach. It fails to read Any deeper meaning in 
the -poem or to discover any strong personal experience behind it. Accord- 
ing to this group of critics, the medieval theme is used either for its 
beauty, mystery or enchantment, ‘without any other very strong reason 
for the choice’. The following remark of Hough shows very clearly how 
this poem has been underestimated by him and his associates: ““The 
Ancient Mariner seems to come as it comes, a complete conception in 
response to some very deep inner experience, while Christabel is a haunt- 
ing piece of romantic composition; its elements are not so much symbols 
as stage properties.’’®- I, however, am unable to concur with this view 
and the present essay is an abtempt at an ‘interpretation of Christabel as 
a psychological symbolism. The vision of Chr labar” was as much a part 
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of the poet’s inner experience as that of The Ancient Mariner. The poem 
can well be studied as an appropriate illustration of hypnosis or suggestibi- 
lity in the light of modern psychology. 


Hymphry House in his famous Clark Lectures argued that in 
Christabel, ‘“‘Coleridge was hampered by problems which belong to the 
psychological borderland where matters of religion overlap with matters 
of sex.” Even Tomlinson, one of the authorities on Christabel, views 
it simply as a ‘struggle between the instinct of death and Hros’.* But 
to the present writer it is, more conspicuously, a struggle between evil 
and innocence, resulting in the victory of the former through the power 
of suggestibility or rapport exercised on the latter. Coleridge here wants 
to depict in poetic terms the sinister working of evil and the way in which 
it eventually transforms imhocence in its own likeness. This obviously 
offers scope for a scientific study of hypnosis. Hypnosis has been defined 
as “an artificially induced state which it characterized) by heightened 
sugeestibility, and as a result of which certain sensory, motor and memory 
abnormalities may be induced more readily than in the normal state’’.® 
It is, in other words, ‘an extension of ordinary emotional responsiveness’.?® 
And this is what we find in Christabel in which an innocent lady is sub- 
jected under strange circumstances to certain carefully ordered series of 
psychological shocks which ultimately overpower her innocence. Jt has — 
been a common belief among hypnotists that women are more suggestible 
and more prone to evil influences than men. Evidence in support of this 
comes from the investigations of many eminent psychologists like Hull, 
Lindberg, Brown, Cason and Roach. The poem also displays allegorically 
‘the mind’s failure to guide the Will’ which had been a severe malady of 
Coleridge himself. For Christabel, as much as Coleridge, suffers not only 
the disintegration of personality but also disintegration of the will as: 
Tomlinson puts. it. The hypnotists of standing also agree that in a state 
of hypnosis the subject’s will is entirely subjugated to that of, the hypno- 
tist. The subject develops a dependencé on the hypnotist and appears 
to show through it an apparent weakening of his or her will; and this is 
especially applicable to the case of Christabel. — 


Christabel, ‘the maid devoid of guile and sin’, suffers what is called 
the ‘pathological isolation’. She finds ‘herself alone, her mother being 
dead, her father bed-ridden and her lover away. She, obviously, figures 
as the typical persecuted woman of the tale of terror, defenceless and 
easily vulnerable. In such a plight Christabel comes across Lady 
Geraldine, a picture of outraged innocence and takes her to her father’s 
castle. ‘he new-comer is ‘a being of pure temptation’, a devil masked 
in angelic beauty and the first hint of the evil in her nature comes with 
her reluctance to join in Christabel’s prayer: 


7 Coleridge: Clark Lectures, 1958. 
8 Charles Tomlinson, *‘Coléridge: Christabel”, Interpretation, ed. John Wain, 
(London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1955), p. 104. 


° H. C. Warren, Dictionary of Psychology, (New York, Houghton Miffiin, 1934). 
J, M. Schneck, Hypnosis and Clinical Psychology, p: 281- 
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Praise we the Virgin all divine 
Who hath rescued thee from thy distress. 
Alas, alas! said Geraldine 
I cannot speak for weariness.1! 
Again, as the fatal woman, conscious of her own fatality, undresses: 
‘Her gentle limbs did she undress 

- And lay down in her loveliness,?? 
and as she retires to her bed beside Christabel, she has set aside all her 
scruples : 

dn the touch of this bosom there worketh a spell 

Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel !* 
‘This, obviously, appears as a psychological case of suggestion, because here 
we discover a process in which a proposition is accepted with conviction, 
irrespective of any logical reasons.4* Consequently, Geraldine succeeds 
in imposing her own will on Christabel: 

O Geraldine! one hour was thine— 

Thou’st bad thy will!?* - 
On this self-submission of Christabel Tomlinson makes an interesting 
observation: 

“The development, it should be noticed, takes place through instances 
of what happens to Christabel rather than what she does. Evil works 
upon her and. by the time she feels possessed by it and, ‘with forced 
unconscious sympathy’ perhaps even becoming evil herself, she has lost 
her own free will.’’!¢ 

Freud propounded a theory of hypnotism which is, natur alle: sexual. 
The relationship, he asserts, between the subject and the hypnotist is 
fundamentally sexual. The libido {sexual energy) of the subject becomes 
directed towards, or transferred upon, the hypnotist. More than this, 
hypnosis is, in a sense and to a certain extent, a regressive phenomenon. 
The subject tends to regress toward an infantile level, and the hypnotist, 
therefore, becomes a surrogate of the parent. 

And, this is exactly what happens in the case of Christabel who while 
lying with Geraldine is imaged as a child with a mother: 

And lo! the worker of these harms, 

That holds the maiden in her arms, 

Seems to slumber still and mild 

As a mother with her child.1* 
As is often the case with Coleridge, here also a seemingly sexual evil is 
contrasted with a parental good. In a way Geraldine’s undressing reveals 
some sort of sexual profaneness, some expressly physical horror. She 
insinuates; herself into the religious world of Christabel, and is only afraid 
of the mother-spirit. ` It is definitely revolting to see so pure a girl having 


11 Christabel, Part I, 189-142. 

12 Christabel, Part I, 14. 

13 Christabel, Part T, LI; 267-68. 

14 A. M. Weitzenhoffer, “The Nature of Suggestion’, Hypnotism: An Objective 
Study in Suggestibility ,(New York, John Wiley & Sons), 1953). Chap. XXI. 

5 Christabel, The Conclusion to Part I. 
16 “Coleridge: Christabel’, Interpretations, p. 107. 
17 Christabel, Conclusion to Part I. 
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contact with so obscene a horror. The evil is shocking, yet it does not 
fajl to fascinate. 

This much about Part One of Christabel. In Part Two Geraldine’s 
evil starts operating in Christabel herself. Christabel, on the conscious 
Jevel of her mind, makes herself reassured and finds Geraldine, her 
tormentor, as ‘fairer yet! and more fair!’ but her unconscious fears force 
themselves on her attention as her father gives a ‘prolonged’ embrace to 
Geraldine, taking her ‘fondly in his arms’ with joyous look: 

Which when she viewed, a vision fell 
Upon the soul of Christabel, 
‘The vision of fear, the touch and pain! 
She shrunk and shuddered, and saw again 
(Ah, woe is me! Was it for thee 
Thou gentle maid! such sights to see?). 
Again she saw that bosom old 
Again she saw that bosom cold - 
And drew in her breath with a hissing sound.}§ 

lt is in this part of the poem that we get perhaps the most intense 
and ‘nightmarish? use of the recurring serpent image in English literature. 
Barey’s vision of Christabel as a ‘sweet bird’, with a ‘bright green snake’ 
coiled round it, is one of the most suggestive and’ original touches in the 
poem as it vividly expresses the nature of the conflict in the poem. It is 
significant to note that the sound made by Christabel resembles the hissing 
of snake. It brings us close to the suggestion that the identity of 
Christabel is desired by Geraldine and that Christabel has unconsciously 
assumed something of the evil identity of the other. Coleridge here has 
drawn upon the legends of the “Serpent Woman’ and the conventional 
belief in the power of the vampire to change its victims into its own like- 


ness and, above all, upon all the implications of thé snake as a symbol of © 


insidious and potent -evil in religious and profane literature. 

The connection of Lady Geraldine with the legends of the vampire 
and the lamia has been fully discussed by Prof. Nethercot in The Road to 
Lryermaine.?® He wonders whether it was a miere coincidence that 
Southey introduced the vampire into Romantic literature in Thalaba at 
precisely the same time as Geraldine was materijalising in Christabel. In 


Christabel, however, this legend makes’ its appearance, translated into’ 


purely psychological terms. Under the serpent stare of the sinister lady 
Geraldine Christabel succumbs to her compulsive power; assumes her 
nature and begins to hiss serpentwise herself: 
. all her features were resigned 
To this sole image in her mind 
- And passively did imitate - 

That look of dull and trecherous hate! 

And thus she stood in dizzy trance ` 

Still picturing that look a skance_ - 

With forced unconscious sympathy.” 


18 Christabel, Part II, LI. 126-28. 


19 Nethercot: The Road to Tryermaine, (Chicago, 1989), p pp. 57-795. 
20 Christabel, Part II, LI. 608-609. 
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Apparently, tbe obsession here is so deep that she not merely sees the 
image, but feels herself becoming the image. Once earlier in the scene 
she ‘drew in her breath with a hissing sound’ (I. 459), and again ‘in 
dizzy trance’ she ‘shuddered aloud with a hissing sound’ (IT. 589-91), 
This situation is presented more dramatically and intensely by Shakespeare — 
in Othello, when Iago, the devil incarnate works upon the mind of the 
apparently calm and ingenuous hero to such an extent that the placid 
surface of his mind is churned up and the wild upsurge of the primitive 
brutality latent in himi removes the barrier between the two and Othello 
is content to repeat the words and the suggestions of his evil genius. 
Now, to return once more to the serpent-image. At least, there is 

one mythical serpent, the seps, which seems to share the vampire’s power 
to compel an imitation of itself in its victim. This creature was evidently 
current in Coleridge’s circle in the latter part of the year 1799, for Southey 
introduced it into a jocular ode addressed to the’ Cold in his head on 
December 19: 

Or as the wretch who on his desert way 

‘Bit by the seps, dissolving lies, 

Hisses like melting snow on the hot sands, and dies.” 


Professor Nethercot has collected in his book a great many passages 
from old medical works, observations of naturalists, and other sources, 
that have a decisive bearing upon the serpent passages in Christabel. 
They include, among other things, descriptions of birds caught by snakes 
and discussions of the snake’s power to fascinate (p. 108). The point, 
in itself, may appear as insignificant, but it helps to correct Lowes’ 
picture of Coleridge as perpetually buried in out-of-the way, ‘abstruse’, 
and ancient tomes. Mary of those he read, of course, in the original. 
But he must not have failed to read such current accounts as that of the 
Monthly Magazine®? in 1798, of a Journey from New York to Philadelphia 
and ithe Brandywiine’’, in which the author gave a detailed account of his 
inquiries about the famous rattle snake. The tale had grown up from the 
fact that birds trying to protect their nests were sometimes caught by 
snakes. Coleridge, therefore, lived much in the world of his contempora- 
ries, and a phrase was as likely to creep into his writing from a recent 
poem or magazine as from The Latin of Mizaldus to which E. H. 
Coleridge thought the serpent-fascination of Christabel might have been 
indebted. We, thus, conclude that however solitary a flower the poem 
may seem, its roots lie deep in the contemporary literary scene as well 
as in old times. 

In Christabel, the characters have a symbolic significance relevant to 
everyman’s condition of the inner psychological tension. The human and 
the supernatural elements in the poem are blended more completely and 
more subtly than in The Ancient Mariner. With a little effort we can 
reconstruct almost the same story in which the incidents shall proceed 
in accordance with the accepted laws of the world; we can imagine an 
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innocent girl coming under the influence of a woman older than herself, 
of beautiful person and powerful intellect, but of depraved character. 
Even the description of the broken friendship between Sir Roland and 
Sir Leoline in the second part of the poem is clearly prompted by the 
poet’s personal experience. This fine passage derives a good deal of its 
force from an estrangement that had come about between Coleridge and 
his friend, Lamb. Thus by merely lowering the key all. the action of 
the poem might be transposed from the supernatural to the natural. Even 
the malign influence of Geraldine’s look askance could readily be trans- 
lated into its moral and psychological significance—the fascinating or 
rather hypnotic power of evil over a virginal soul, the mere knowledge 
~ of vice seeming to imply a horrible community with it. Likewise many 
of the ideas and phrases in Christabel are closely linked with those in 
the Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, It is, thus, that we may. interpret 
‘the moral and psychological truth on which Coleridge’s story is founded. 
North once. said and said rightly that when we read the poem, we are 
all the while in our own real and living world, and in the heart of its 
best and most delightful affections. 
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ON SINGULAR PROPOSITIONS 
| R. D. MISRA 


Junior Research Fellow, U.G.C. Department of Philosophy, Lucknow University 


This paper aims at an exposition of a łong-drawn ` logical contro- 
versy, persisting right from the days of Aristotle. Aristotle dis- 
tinguished between singular and general propositions on the basis 
of a consideration of the nature of terms. Terms are either singular 
or general. Singular terms are those like Sankara or Asoka, 
which are appropriated to a single individual, that can not itself 
be predicated of anything else. General terms are those like man, 
table etc. which could apply to any of a number of individuals 
though, as a matter of fact, there may be only one answering 
to them. Propositions with singular terms as subjects, e.g., Akbar 
was a great conqueror, are called singular. However, Aristotle 
perhaps forgets that a non-general term need not be singular, for 
it may be empty like the term ‘goat-stag’, which he himself cites 
in another context. It seems that he did not take notice of empty 
terms in building up his logic. l 

Although it is going too far to say’ that, without introducing 
singular terms, Aristotle applies his logic only to universals, yet 
there is-sufficient ground for the view that singulars are not much 
discussed by him. As may be evident from the scattered references 
throughout his logical works Aristotle seems ambiguous on the 
distinction between singular and general. propositions, In his 
Prior Analytics, he regarded it as one of his first tasks to explain 
the universal proposition in terms of the singular ones. Then he 
blurred this distinction by using the same term to signify both 
primary and secondary substances, and held that ‘Socrates is a man’ 
and Man is an animal’, although different in nature, are in an 
important sense alike, since both subject-terms fall under the cate- 
gory of substance. In its last chapter, he gives examples of in- — 
ferences, including a syllogism, using singular propositions, and in 
De Interpretatione he notes that the contradictory of a singular 
proposition is another singular proposition. In the Categories itis 
said that the relation between the individual thing and the species, 
to which it belongs, is the same as that between a species and a 


1 Luckasiewiez, J. Aristotle's Syllogistic, p. 130. 
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‘wider genus. On the other hand, he insists in Prior Analytics 
itself that singular terms, by contrast with general ones, can only 
be subjects never predicates, and that when they appear to be pre- 
dicates asin‘A white man is Socrates’, this is. only a rhetorical 
version. .It follows,. therefore, that Aristotle laid down conflicting 
views regarding the nature of singular propositions, and when his 
followers interpret him according to their own whims, a are only 
taking advantage of their master’s ambiguity. : l 
The Schoolmen too are equally ambiguous. Though they used 
singular propositions in their most characteristic ‘examples both 
of syllogism and induction, they had ho special verses for such 
premises in their mnemonic schemes, and tended to classify singulars 
as a special ‘variety of universals or pariculars, generally as parti- 
culars. They often discussed the syllogism in the third figure ` 
with two singular premises, e.g., Socrates is running, Socrates is 
a white thing, therefore, A ' white thing is running. The Peter 
of Spain thought that, for purposos of inference, “singulars are to 
be treated as particulars. ` But this presented problems with the 
exposition of syllogism, for if singulars are particulars then, in the 
syllogism quoted: above, there are two particular premises. Duns 
Scotus solved this problem by saying that ‘Socrates is running’ 
here means ‘Everything that is Socrates is running’, i.e., every 
identical-of-Socrates is running, and so it is universal. ` Although 
Peter Ramus; a-vidlent L6th century critic of: Aristotle; has put 
particular and singular. propositions together under -the “heading of 
‘special’, insisting: to put syllogism with singulars in a class apart, 
all other post-Renaissance thinkers usually class singulars as uni- 
versals. John Wallis, for example, tried to show that singular 
terms must be treated as general ones, and the ground is that the 
subject of'a singular proposition is necessarily taken in its whole. 
extension. They freely, substitute, therefore, singular terms for 
general ones in the predicate as well as the subject-position. 
However, there are some points, specially in their theory: of supposi- 
tion, at which they show themselves keenly aware of differences. 
“According to this theory, there is a distinction between what 
a term’ means—its significance; and what it stands for—its supposi- 
tion. What it means is fixed by usage, but once this meaning has 
been assigned, what it stands for depends on context. It may be 
used to stand for itself as a word, as in ‘Man is a noun’. When not 
so used, its supposition is common. So common. supposition is 
reference to a definite individual. This is had by proper names 
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and demonstratives, and such words also mean the very thing 
they stand for. The whole point of their theory in short, is plainly 
the perception that the real subject of predication is almost always 
a concrete individual. Where it is not, as in ‘Man is a species’, 
the predicate is of a peculiar- sort, a terme of ‘second intention’, 
or of a ‘higher type’ as we may call it following Russell. And 
where the subject-term does not actually ‘mean a conerete indivi- 
dual, then what it means is not the subject to which the predicate 
is really attached ; it is used, strictly speaking, not asa subject but 
rather as an indication of where the real subjects are tọ be found. 
Following a modern writer,’ we tnight say that it serves to ‘locate’ 
what the predicate describes. 

Even Leibniz, the father of modern logic, defended the view 
that singular statements may be classed as universals for purposes 
of syllogistic theory. He does not see any fundamental difference 
between universal and singular’ propositions, and this conclusion 
is implied in his oft-repeated assertion that whether universal or 
singular, necessary or contingent, every, true affirmative proposition 
ascribes, to the thing denoted by its subject-term, an attribute 
which ‘really inheres in’ that thing. Even Aristotle would have 
accepted this position, for his account of general propositions is 
based on a notion of predication derived from consideration of 
singular propositions. This subject-predicate way of thinking has 
led logicians to think of general propositions in a way appropriate 
only to singular propositions. In particular, they have assumed 
that the subject-term of a universal proposition must refer to some- 
thing, and so have accepted without question the doctrine of existen- 
tial import. Leibniz sometimes followed this line of thought, 
but the peculiarity of his thinking is due, in large part, to the fact 
that“ he also ‘felt into the opposite mistake of trying to treat pro- 
positions abont individuals as though they were like the laws we 
express by universal propositions. He not only thinks of the sense 
in which ‘wisdom’ may be said to inhere in ‘Socrates’, but also 
of the sense in which ‘animality’ may be said to inhere in 
‘humanity’. = i 

It was only in the 19th century that J. S. Mill clearly stated 
that general terms, or ‘general names’ as he prefers to designate, 
are connotative. A connotative term is one which denotes a subject 
and implies an attribute. The word ‘white’ denotes all white 

1 -The Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 80, (1952), p. 3, 
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things and implies, or connotes, the attribute whiteness. Hence, 
‘all concrete genéral names are. connotative. What Mill means 
is that general terms refer to individuals, but not to them as this 
or ‘that individual, but as:the possessors of certain attributes. 
Conversely, singular terms, in particular proper names, do‘refer to 
individuals as this or that. individual and got as those of whom 
certain things are true. These distinctions equally apply to pro- 
positions. He begins with propositions having proper names as 
subject, and says that: what is asserted -here is that the, individal 
thing denoted by the subject, has the attribute connoted by the 
predicate. And something of the same sort is true upto a point, 
of pr p.-itiens in which the subject is general.- Here too the pro- 
posittoi: asserts that the object denoted by the subject possesses 
the aitribute connoted by the predicate. But in this case the 
objects are no longer individually designated. They. are pointed 
out only by some of their attributes. In ‘All men -are mortal’, 
therefore, what. is asserted is not that the attributes, which the 
predicate, connotes, are possessed by. any.. given individual, 
but that these attributes are possessed by each and every 
individal possessing certain other attributes. This distinction of 
Milt was revived. by Frege, Russell and others. Mil! laid down, 
thus, the origin of the modern view ; that direct predication occurs 
only in singulars, and that universal categoricals are, in fact, 
‘formal implications’ of one essentially. predicative term by another. 
But recently there have been two groups of, logicians who hold 
quite’ opposite- views, so far as regards ihe existential import of 
singulars. -Those who hold the view that singular. propositions -do 
have existential import, think that genera! propositions assert with 
regard, to properties that they do or do not have instances which are 
true, while singular propositions are instances of these properties. 
Now properties are divisible into those which involve at least one 
individual as a constituent, and are thus existentially dependent upon 
one or more.individuals.; and those properties which do not involve 
individuals as constituents, and are thus existentially independent 
of individuals. Following Moore, these may be called relational 
- and non-relational properties,. respectively. It is held, therefore, 
that singular propositions are instances of relational properties and 
thus they imply existence. ‘They further maintain’ that the nature 
of any singular proposition is such that there is no proposition 
properly contradictory to it, and obviously if both. the affirmation 
l Mind 37, (1958), p. 74. 
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and denial of a proposition entail existence, proper Sy 
do not arise. 


The other group thinks that there are singular propositions 
without existential import. To them a singular term’ always - 
purports to name an object but is powerless to guarantee that 
alleged object be forthcoming”. ? Now whether a word 
purports to name one and only one object, is a question of 
language and is not contingent on the facts of existence. It is 
surely a commonplace that some singular terms may, though pur- 
porting to name, flatly fail to name anything at all. Our mytho- 
logical ‘Indra’ and ‘O’ are examples of it. In contrast to number 
5 and Sankara, there is no such thing as Indra and O. The mean- 
ing of the particular. word ‘Indra’ merely bappens to be.such that 
if the word did name an object, that object would be a physical 
object in space and time. But the word ‘Indra’ remains meaning- . 
ful despite its non-paming. Most words like ‘and’; ‘or’ etc. ate 
quite meaningful without even purporting to be names at all. It 
follows, therefore, that significance or maningfulness of a word 
isin no way contingent upon its naming anything, and even if 
a word does name an object and is meaningful, there is no necessity 
of both being combined. The mistaken view that the word ‘Indra’ 
must name something in order to mean anything, turns on the 
confusion of naming with meaning. Talking sense, consequently, 
does not always necessitate there being things talked about. 


However, apart from the question of existential import, the 
distinction, over which neither Aristotle nor the Schoolmen were 
clear, is obviously radical in the modern functional calculus. The 
two kinds of terms are represented by two quite different kinds of 
variables. Singular terms, those which at least dirertly name 
their objects, are represented by the name-variables x, y, z, etc. 
while the nearest thing to a general term-variable is the predicate- 
variable @ or ¥* etc. Singular propositions like ‘Socrates is-a-man’ 
and ‘Socrates is-not-a-man’ are represented by the forms ®x and 
-&x, while a general proposition such as ‘Every man is an animal’ 
is represented by the form (x) (@x=yx), where the relation between 
the predicate ¥ and subject ® is quite defferent from, and more 
complicated than, that between ® and x in ®x. Hence, general 
terms always function as patts of predicates. On the other hand, 


singular terms are always subjects never predicates. Even where 
2 Quine, W.V.0. : Methods of Logic, p. 187. , 
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they appear to be predicates, as in “Everest Is Gaurishankar’, what 
is really predicated is not the singular. term but a general term 
constructed by. means of the singular term and the relation of identi- 
ty. ‘Everest is Gaurishankar ; therefore, means that ‘Everest is- 
au-identical-of-Gaurishankar’ and so is of the same form as ‘Socrates 
is-a-man’. More accurately , it is a proposition with two subjects, 
and the predicate is the verb ‘-is-identical-with’-. 
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“REGIONALISM : ITS FACTORS | 
3 ‘AND PRINCIPLES 


Barpyanata Kar, M.A. 


Despite the fact that the term region is current in international 
political correspondence, the exact area -of region remains vague. By ` 
drawing some imaginary lines on the globe we call a particular portion 
of it as a region, e.g., the Middle. East, the Far East, South East Asia 
and so on. Many think that geographical contiguity of the areas is an 
essential factor for constituting a region proper. Others lay much import- 
ance upon’ the integrating factors like the influence of religion, culture, 
social values and historical tradition among the members of the region. 
in Encyclopedia Britannica! it is stated: “A region must not only have 
& geographic frame-work, it must also possess sufficient-cohesion among 
its occupants and homogeneity in conditions to allow it to deal with common 
concerns and to differentiate itself from other regions.” Even the absence 
of above factors does not preclude the formation of regional arrangements 
like N.A.T.O., S.E.A.T.O. and ANZUS aimed at military defence against 
Communist aggression. Here the primary object is security, but in the 
case of BENELUX, OEEC and E.C.S.C. the supreme interest for inte- 
gration ig economic, i.e., developement of industries and trade through 
greater mutual co-operation. l 


The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals form the basis of the chapter on 
Regional Arrangements in the U.N. Charter. Hambro & Goodrich? tell 
us that the amendment proposed by the Egyptian delegation aimed at 
making geographical contiguity and certain other common interests as 
cardinal principles of such regional arrangements, but that was rejected 
by Committee IIT/4 on the ground ‘that it probably failed to cover all 
situations which might. be covered by regional arrangements’. The 
Dunkirk Treaty between France and the United Kingdom or the ANZUS 
Treaty between Australia, New Zealand and the United States, is lacking 
in the aforesaid requirements and as such excluded from the scope of 
Egyptian amendment. Despite the absence of these cohesive factors these 
pacts are included in regional arrangements due to the ‘community of 
interest’ prevailing among the member-states. A note of warning is struck 
by Norman Hil? and E. N. Vankleffens* with respect to treaties consti- 
tuting regional arrangements based on force or coercion of some member: 
states by others. Such treaties are not voluntary and therefore cannot 
rightly be’ regarded as constituting true regional arrangements. 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, article on ‘Regionalism’, Vol. 19, pp. 78-74. Ed; 1962 (©). 

2 Hambro & Goodrich. Charter of the United Nations: Commentary & Documents. 
(Second Edition), 1949, p. 310. 

3 Norman Hill, International Organisation (Ed. 1952), p; 109. 

4 E. N. Vankleffens, ‘Regionalism and Political Pacts’ in American Journal of 
Intérnational Law, Vol. 48, p. 867. . ae E ‘ un 
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‘The U.N. Charter recognises regional arrangements under Chapter VII 
and it permits the formation of regional alliances subject to certain condi- 
tions. Article 53 of the U.N. Charter stipulates that ‘fno enforcement 
action shall. be taken under regional arrangements or by regional agencies 
without the authorisation of the Security Council with the exception of 
measures against any enemy state’’ in pursuance of Article 107 of the 
Charter. In fact, bi-polarity in power-politics, cold war and frequent use 
of veto, were not then thought of in the genial atmosphere of Great Powers 
unanimity and friendliness. In the League era also we witnessed the 
functioning of the Inter-American system and the British Commonwealth 
under different sets of cir cumstances; but the exact authority of the 
League upon these organisations was difficult to define. 

The much-debated claim of the North Atlaritic Treaty as a regional 
airangement for collective security is criticised on the ground that no- 
where: in the treaty there is reference to Articles 52, 53’ and 54 of the 
Charter. Rather, Article 51 which stipulates ‘‘the right of individual or 
collective self-defence” is the basis of the treaty, and Gerhard Bebr* clearly 
opines that ‘‘the (North Atlantic) Treaty is not a regional arrangement 
under Chapter VII of the Charter’: The ANZUS or SEATO falls within 
this category and this marks @ significant deviation from the principle 
contemplated in Chapter- VII of the Charter. Sir Eric Beckett® and 
Mr. Gromyko,” though in different ways, reach- the same conclusion that 
the Atlantic Pact is not strictly a regional arrangement. But Prof. Kelsen" 
while admitting that ‘the Charter allows contradictory interpretations’’, 
believes that the North Atlantic Treaty is a regional arrangement under 
the provisions of Chapter VII of the Charter. In the absence of any 
definition of regional arrangement in the U.N. Charter the whole issue, 
opines Kelsen®, is dependent on the interpretation of Article 52. 

Since the conclusion of N.A.T.O. a considerable number of regional 
organisations has sprung up in Europe. Pan-Europe movement supplied 
the impetus for the formation of such powerful organisations, e.g., European 
Defence Community, European - Coal and Steel Community, European 
Atomic Energy Commission and so on, in successive steps. Geographical 
contiguity, common. civilization, social values and political ideals hastened 
this process of integration. 

Great Britain’s association with Hurope is historical and her presence 
in the European scene is as indispensable as is role of the Prince of 
Denmark in Hamlet. But- she is neither a member -of the European 
Defence Community nor of the ERATOM. She joined the European Coal 
and Steel Community after 1954, i.¢., 3 years after its formation only as 
an associate member. The United States has made strenuous efforts for 
greater integration of the ‘Atlantic Community’ but she had been deli- 


5 Gerhard Bebr, ‘Regional Organisation : J United Nations Problem’, American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 4% (1955), p. 166. 

8 Sir W. Eric Beckett, The yor Atlantic Treaty, the Brussels Treaty and the 
Charter of the U.N. (Hid. 1950), p. 

North Atlantic Treaty’, Brited Nations Bulletin, Vol. 6: No. 9 (1949) for 

Mr. Gromyko’ 5 EF 

8 Kelsen, “Is N.A.T.O: a Regional Arrangement ?’ American Journal of Interna- 
Konal Law, Vol. 45 (1951), (Ed. 1951). - 

2 Kolsen, Recent Trends in the Law of the United Nations (Ed; 1951), p. 919, 
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berately kept.out of these organisations even- though she financed. the 
European Recovery Programme and promised to defend‘ western Europe 
through the N.A.T.0. Europe itself is divided into sub-regions, viz., the 
Baltic, the Scandinavian the Mediterranean and so on, but in spite of ihesa 
sub-regional difference they have: a common determination to prevent a 
Super-Power from exerting any preponderant influence. 

Perhaps no. state, is prepared to sacrifice its sovereignty at the feet 
of a great, power-even for the sake of security; and this is more so in 
Europe. The small and unequal states are always apprehensive that this 
identity and independence may be threatened by Great Powers under the 
cover of so-called Doctrines. -The French Minister Schumen’s attempt in 
this respect to nourish the economic.-independence of Western Europe by 
creating the European Coal and Steel Community is a remarkable event. 
Integration among the member States has been achieved on a high level 
without U.S: help -or- participation. -The Community’s organs e.g. the 
High Authority and the Council are vested with powers like those of a 
supra-national body. They can exercise long-range powers upon member 
States in the economic field, having far-reaching political consequences 
involving voluntary infringement of national sovereignty. 

A sense of isolation and’ hence an independent desire of co-operation 
in certain fields favour the formation of regional arrangements: or agencies. 
The States may feel that as members of the. world organisation their 
special political, military or economic interests will not be fully served by 
the agencies of that organisation and for that reason those of them who 
are situated in a particular area may integrate or unite to achieve certain 
common ends. George Keeton and George Schwarzenberger ™ hold that 
“regional affinities should. be. utilised to accomplish tasks for which there 
is yet no basis at a more universal level’. But we cannot accept their 
argument ‘‘that- a regional alliance was essential to compensate for the 
U.N.’s weakness”. The idea, that. regional. alliance will provide..greater 
security has proved illusory against such overwhelming factors as the 
development of atomic weapons. Vincent Massey" discards the idea of 
even ‘hemispheric defence’ and holds. that guaranteed security through 
‘continental ‘isolation’ has become a myth: in the atomic age. 

Within Europe many sub-regional: agencies or organisations are 
working with greater efficiency than all-European ones. Mention may 
be made of BENELUX, European Coal and Steel Community and 
EURATOM. The degree of integration generally becomes greater to a. 
smaller area. The aforesaid organisations have demonstrated greater 
unity and integration than the Organisation of European Economic 
Co-operation or the General. Agreement of Trade and. Traffic and the 
Huropean Common Market. ‘Some duplication work has been evident in 
the European. organisations, such as,. Economic Council of, the NATO and 
the European Coal and Steel Community or in the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation and the H.C.8.C. This has drawn the 
attention of the European statesmen and recently they have decided to 


10 George Keeton and George Schwarzenberger (No. 27), Organising for Peace (Ed; 
1954), pp. 826-27. 
n Vincent Massey, Foreign Affairs (1948), Canada and tho Inter-American System, 
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amalgamate the activities of the European Coal and. Steel Community and 
the European Economic Organisation. The amalgamation is beneficial 
not only economically but also for- eliminating -possible conflicts. But 
conflict cannot’ be wholly eliminated as there is scope for it when action 
is required to be taken against an ex-enemy state under Article 107 of the 
Charter. Germany is an ‘‘enemy State’, but West Germany is a member 
of the N.A.T.O. A situation or dispute may arise where an action 
involving the use of armed force may have to be taken against West 
Germany under Article 107 of the Charter. The Security Council itself . 
will then employ- thie’ U.N. forces, if available; or it may authorise the 
members of the N.A.T.O. who are also U.N. members to employ their 
forces against “West Germany in order to enforce peace. We here assume 
that the Security Council action is not blocked by veto. Ib is a matter 
of great doubt whether in either of the- aforesaid cases the members of 
N.A.T.Q. will take military action against their partner, W. Germany. 

Moreover, West Germany is now a free and sovereign state and has right 
to enter into North Atlantic alliance for collective security. As a member 
of N.A.T.O. she can invoke the right of mutual self-defence from her 
N.A.T.O. partners. Prof. Kelsen!? holds that the decision of the world 
organisation, the U.N., remains of superior legal value even if N.A.T.O. 

partners decidé not to follow the -U.N: course of action. In that case, 
either the N.A.T.O. partners will remain inactive to see West Germany 
coerced to accept peace, or come to the aid of W. Germany as duty bound 
by being members of Article 51- based N.A.T.O. Wither of the situations 
is inconceivable as a result of the eventual breakdown of the collective 
security machinery. : 

The framers of the Charter were not prepared for such an event and. 
they excluded thé possibility of forming regional arrangements with 

ex-enemy states as members. Rather, it was sought Mat the regional 
arrangements would be directed against them. 

Rarer are now the possibilities of a ‘European Union’ ` comprising 
the whole of Europe than ever , before. Inclusion of Russia in the 
European Union has been objected to, but not on valid grounds. Robert 
Huge and Steffan Possony™ hold that ‘‘a United Europe which has no 
place for Germany is a contradiction in terms’. The division of Europe 
into Western and Russian blocks is, on the other hand, regarded as clear- 
cut and not only based on ideologies but also reinforced by rival military 
pacts. The supporters of the European unity hold that Europe has an 
independent and unique tradition of her own and she cannot be subjugated 
or bullied: by either of the two Super-Powers—Russia or the United States. 


Lack of unanimity among the N.A.T.O. Powers is no longer a secret 
affair. Great Britan’s recognition of Red China, France’s refusal to sign 
the Test Ban ja are some of the evidences of such discord. In a 


12 Kelsen, Laws of the United Nations, (Ed. 1951), p. 828. (Prof, Kelsen analyses 
the issue from a monistic and legal standpoint, his alae is still unsurpassed, but 
practical politics does not always conform to his line of reasoning.) 

13 Robert Hupe and Steffan Possony, International Relations (Hd. 1950), p. 886. l 

14 The division of Germany and its unification peers are Erek: sores on eee War 
Great Power relations. ` : 
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Press Conference President De Gaulle!®. remarked that ‘‘the division of 
the world into two Camps led by: Washington and Moscow” was no 
longer a fact.and ‘‘the reasons for subordination to America are dis- 
appearing’. France’s recognition of Red China and -her policy of settling 
the Vietnam problem by a process of. neutralisation are in direct opposition 
to the aims and purposes of the U.S, foreign policy. Both the U.S. and 
France. are members of N.A.T.O. and S.E.A.T.O. but the fundamental 
difference in their foreign policies is now obvious. 

American regionalism evolved out of a novel set of circumstances in 
the first quarter of the 19th century. Cohesive factors like the Monroe 
Doctrine and its recognition by the Great Powers, geographical contiguity 
among the constituent States, hemispheric isolation, socio-econo-political 
backwardness, lack of security in the newly-born Latin American republics, 
and willingness of America to defend the hemisphere against foreign inter- 
vention or aggression, hastened the process of integration. The Pan- 
American movement was gradually consolidated through several conferences, 
and the Inter-American defence system was interlocked in the Rio Treaty 
of 1947. Other ancillary organisations like the Pan-American Health 
Organisation and the Inter-American Development Bank and Inter- 
American Fund for Social Progress engineered by the United States, 
sought co-operation: from the South American States. But things did not 
move along the anticipated course and signs of dissension have begun to 
appear. The trouble came not from outside intervention but from internal 
discord. The success of the O.A.S. largely depends upon adherence to a 
common policy as pledged by its members. After Cuba’s severing of 
relations with the O.A.5. and following a pro-Russian policy, Pan- 
Americanism. has to pass through a great test. According to William 
Manger'® America should infuse in the minds of her Pan-American pariners 
sense of oneness and a feeling of security from excessive interference so 
that the present crisis may be averted. 

- From another point of view the inter nal trouble in Latin America has 
iien depicted by. Charles O. Porter and Robert J. Alexander.” The lack 
of stability according to them is due to the fact that the freedom-loving 
peoples in the Latin American Republics, say, Cuba, Paraguay, Haiti ete., 
are in a continuous process of establishing democratic regimes even at the 
cost of their blood and lives. It is not good diplomacy that the U.S. who 
makes herself busy in upholding democrary elsewhere is not keen to 
safeguard and foster it in the neighbouring States., On the contrary, she 
made desperate attempts to keep in power some of the ‘‘terrible dictators’’. 
Sommenting on Batista’s policy of bloody persecution in Cuba, Porter and 
Alexander’ say, ‘‘Ten thousands of people were submitted to vile tortures 
md it is estimated that over twenty thousand -civilians were killed in 
sold blood by the army and the police.” 

It was no small affair to escape the notice of the U.S. A. Political 
nstability in those countries was hightened by economic insecurity. The 


`: 18 Reported in The Amrita Bazar Patrika, 24th July, 1964. 
16 William Manger, Pan-America in Crisis (Hd. 1961), pp. 95-96. 
17 Charles O., Porter and Robert J. Alexander, The S Jor Democracy in 
atin America (Ed. 1961). i 
18 Porter and Alexander cited in (17), p. 182, 
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àffairs of Bolivia, Mexico and Haiti reveal deep economic stagnation. The 
excuse of the U.S.A. for her sight-seeing attitude was that she could not 
interfere with the internal affairs of other States. But this is hardly 
tenable and runs counter to her declared policy of making the world “safe 
for democracy”. The U. S. spent millions of dollars to develop military 
aiid economic potentialities of the N.A.T.O. members to resist Soviet 
military and economic threat. While she took absorbing interest in other 
parts of the world, she did not pay due attention to the Latin American 
problem. Economic. assistance offered by her was also meagre, and the 
whole problem of security rested on her shoulder alone. 

Recent development in African regionalism show that its promoters 
are not unanimous as to the degree of integration to be achieved. - The 
Charter of the Organisation of African Unity was drawn up in 1963 with 
a view to integrating thirty-four members. Discussions in the Cairo Summit 
Conference in 1964 on the nature and purpose of the Organisation moved 
along two different lines. One school headed by Dr, Nkruma favoured 
the “extreme view of unification’—a ‘‘real political union”. The 
Ghananian President’s urge for swift integration on the model of 
American or Russian federalism is perhaps ‘““misconceived ”’ and 
‘‘emotional’’.1® The other view. of a ‘‘step by step approach’’ is held by 
President Nasser. According to G. H. Jansen,” this approach is ‘‘totally 
antithetical’ to the Ghananian approach. Perhaps the bitter experience ` 
of over-hasty attempts of Arab unity has made Nasser to take a epublous 
view. 


Some notable advocates of regionalism like President Truman and the 
U.S. Secy. of State Stettinius while recognising that world peace is 
indivisible, expressed the view that regional alliances should be formed 
and strengthened for the cause of maintaining international peace within 
the framework of the U.N. They are largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of the N.A.T.0. which according to them is a full-fledged regional 
organisation. The basis of N.A.T.O. as we have noted earlier, is Article 
51 of the U.N..Charter. Such regional arrangements are to be distinguished 
from thosé based on Chapter VII of the Charter. Prof. Kelsen?! opines that 
Article 51 assumes ‘‘a reasonably broad approach to the question of self- 
defence’’. Secretary of State Acheson?” reaffirmed that Articles 53 has no 
operation in the functioning of N.A.T.O. In the opinion of Sir Alexander | 
Cadogam?* the deadlock in the Security Council as a result of the veto | 
is no longer a problem as that may be by-passed by actions taken under 
Article 51.. But as a Gerhard Bebr™* has pointed out that ‘prior to uniting 
for Peace Resolution a regional organisation, could, in case of the Security 
Council’s failure to act, exercise its right of self-defence indefinitely ...."’ 
Whether the Recommendations of the G. A. are technically binding on 


- 19 Dr, Parimal Roy, ‘African Unity—How?’ The Amrita Bazar Patrika, 16th June, 

1964. 

20 G, H. Jansen, ‘Cairo Summit Conference’ Statesman, July 24, 1964, 

21 Kelsen, ‘Collective Security’, American Journal of International Law, Volz 42, 

22 Statement of Acheson on ‘April 27, 1949, at the hearings of the North Atlantic 
Treaty before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

23 His statement reported in Security Council—2nd yr. Official Records (1947), p: 996, 

24 Bebr cited in (5); i 
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Members is a highly debatable issue but their power to initiate U.N. 
control in some form over the regional organisations is beyond any doubt. 

The idea that regionalism may supersede and replace the United 
Nations is not without its.supporters. But the latter fail to realise that 
regionalism can not be self-sufficient. Experience has shown ‘that due to 
greater interdependence in modern world, it cannot be independent of a 
global organisation.- Quincy Wright®* rightly asserts that the United 
Nations principle of universality could be further developed to achieve 
its purposes. No real stability in the slippery international field can be 
attained except by conscious and responsible efforts directed to the 
subordination of the Regional to the Universal organisation. 


25 Quincy Wright, International Law the U.N. (Hd, 1960), p. 115; 


THE STATE AND CULTURE OF BENGAL 
` DURING THE MIDDLE AGES (FROM ` 
-o °° 12TH. TO 16TH CENTURY) 
0- o O Dr. HARENDRACHANDRA PAUL, D.Larrr. 
Krishnagar College, Nadia + 


Any atate and-its culfure in their real sense mean én? an event 
or a condition and its qualitative aspect. Events are always 
momentary, yet its momentary activity gives it a life which through 
its extinction leaves behind an impression that continues. Thus 
every event or condition has its three stages—birth, its activity 
or expression, and extinction or dedth. Tn the words of Rabindra- 
nth: 

“Janma sei—ek nimishei—antahin dan, 
Janma se ye grihamajhe sae ahvan. 


(owe iin se ye pathikere dāk.” _ 


(The Birth is that endless gift in a moment, It is Call to the Dweller 
to the House... . Death—it is a Call to the Traveller of the Path). 
The expression of any event—that endless gift—the middle or 
prominent state of any action, is of importance that connects the 
two other stages. 

Tn the same way, as a man grows up through his three stages 
of development—animality, rationality and divinity, so a State is 
founded on primitive or village culture, civilized or town culture 
and spiritual or world culture. And by a State we generally take 
its second or middle stage—the town culture—that gives us the 
conception of Nation. In other words, this Culture or sabhya-té, 
the distinctive quality of a citizen, is of three kinds—individualistic, 
monarchical and prophetic. The individual thinks of his self and 
his family, the monarch of his subjects, and the prophet of the 
whole world: the one ~seeks of his selfish ends, the other to the 
mutual benefits of one another, and the third only thinks of athers 
with a self-less motive. The real culture of a State is spiritual 
where everyone should only think of others’ well-being and there 
lies also his welfare. This welfare-State or Raémrdjya of Mahatma 
Gandhi is the ideal State that can lead a man and his state td 
world- prosperity and satisfaction of one and every being: When 
one will realize this State—the universality ofa being, though he ig 
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an vent or a sadia, entangled by space and time,-he lives as 
world-citizen, and though he may be outwordly dead, he isin the 
hearts of all generations after generations. . Though Bharata is 
` dead, his Bharata-katha (or the stories of the actions of Bharata) 
will ever be remembered as long as India is existing. 


Again, though a life has been described with ifs three stages, 
it is really ever continuous like a river. In the same way, though 
History divides time into three periods—ancient, middle and 
modern, in its true sense no such distinction should be made. As 
time is eternal, it is ever continuous ; and for this the philosophers 
of history claim that the history is @ story of continuity and hetee, 
it is ever contemporary. So even the Vaishnavas say ‘that the 
playful, mirth of Rddha-Krishna is not an old story, itis ever 
present to the real devotees of God. Yet: for convenience we 
distingwish one State from another, and a period from another 
period. Accordingly, while we are going to discuss our subject, 
we cannot draw a line of demarcation to describe only of the affairs 
of ‘Bengal and its middle ages. As the affairs of Bengal are 
connected with those of India, so are they conrected with other 
States outside India. Likewise, the middle age is a very confusing 


term, and only, for our adva ntage’s sake we are limiting it from the 
12th to the 16th century. 


The Palas ruled Bengal from the last quarter of the 8th century 
to the beginning of the 12th, adopting Buddhism as their State 
religion. The last famous king of the Pala dynasty, was Rampal 
(1079-1120). And Sandhyakar Nandi, his able biographer, has 
supplied us an elaborate description of the State and culture of the 
period. But it is to be noted that his Poem, i.e., Ramacharita, has 
its double rneaning—in its ordinary sense it is the history of the 
Pala dynasty, specially of Rampal, and inwardly the story of Rima, 
thé one ideal ruler“of the Hindus. The Pala empire gradually, lost 


its power during the days of the successors of Rampal—Kumarpal, 
ae and Madanpal (1120 1158). 


' After the Palas, the Sena dynasty, originated from Karnata in 
tHe ‘Deccan, ruled Bengal for about two centuries. Vijaysen (1095- 
1158) was probably, its first ‘ruler. It appears that he also helped, 
like other rulers, Rampal in fighting jointly, against the Varendra 
king Bhima, who was defeated in the second attaek and killed 
heinously. The first capital of the Senas was probably somewhere 
at Rarh. After conquering ‘Vanga’, Vijayseh founded his new 
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capital at Vikrampur. During his rulership the people of Bengal 
for a time again were able ta live their days happily and in safety. 

The next emperor Ballilsen spread his empire over Vanga, - 
Varendra, Rārh, Bagdi (or Bhyaghratati, situated at the Sundar- 
banas in South Bengal) and even Mithila. Like his father he 
was a great warrior. ,He was also famous as a great scholar ; 
and we find references of two books—Déanisdgara and Adbhutasa- 
gard—written by him. 

- Lakshmansen succeeded his father in 1179. Though he showed 
his power and valour in the early life, his later life passed in great : 
disturbances and his restlessness of mind. His dependent 
Dommanpal declared himself at Khari near Sundarbanas an indepen- . 
dent king in 1196. During those days also the kings of the Deva 
dynasty declared themselves independent from a distant corner . 
of Chittagong. A period afterwards in 1202 Muhammad Bakhtiyar :: 
Khalji with his18 horsemen in disguise suddenly attacked 
Lakshmansen at his new capital at Navadwip. Having fled away 
from there -the Hindu king established bis new capital at 
Lakshmanavati in Hast Bengal and there he ruled for three to 
four years. 

Lakshmansen has been called a Parama Canini (great 
Vaishnavite), though his predecessors as kings were called ‘Parama 
Maheswara’’ {great Shaivites, or followers of Shiva or Maheswara). 

 Lakshmansen himself was a great scholar and a patron of learning. 

The great famous scholar Halayudha was his chief minister. It 
is said that he completed the book Adbhutasdgara on astrology, 
left unfinished by, Ballalsen, The court-poets of Lakshmansen 
consisted of Dhoyi, Umapati-dhar, Sharan, Govarddhan and Jaydev 
of whom the last became most celebrated by writing his Gita- 
govinda. In short, the Sena rule has been called the golden period 
of Sanskrit Studies inBengal. - 

Tti is described in the Pabaqati-Nasiri that the. descendents of, 
Lakehmansen rnled upto 1260. . But no historical evidence of them. 
is available. The two song of Lakshmana SenaVishwartp and. 
Keshava—truled, as it appears, upto 1230, and they were found to 
be “worshippers of the Sun”. We also find one: Madlinsen a8 a, 
king, who was a patron of Buddha- religion, and he ruled at Vikram- 
pur from 1272 to 1289 Who knows whether he was a descendent of 
the Sena dynasty? — 

During the last days of the Sena empire, the Deva donee, ruled 
for fome years in Bengal as independent kings. | No detailed history 
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Of them is available. Tt! is said -that-' Damodardev ruled Bengal 
from 1231 to 1248. During. the rule of his son, Dasaratha, under 
‘the title of Danuja-mddhava, and with his capital at Sonargaon, the 
Sena power became his subordinate. 

After conquering Navadwip, Bakhtiyér soon established his 
capital at Devakot near .Dinajpur under the suzerainty of Malik 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak. He then turned his attention to Muslim 
culture like all. other Muslim rulers at the risk of Hindu faith and 
culture. .‘He was soon killed by his assistant ‘Ali Mardän, and 
there reigned a rule of chaos and disorder for sometime ; but soon 
Husamudnin sat on the throne of Bengal for the second time and 
declared himself an independent king under the title of Ghiyasuddin 
‘Twaj (1213-1227). Though not quite educated, Ghiyasuddin was a 
patron of learning. He was also interested in the progres of 
Muslim culture. It was during his rule that the devastations of 
the famous Changiz Khan were made in Persia and in other Muslim 
Slates at the result of which Turks and Mongols were coming down 
in numbers to India. And, the ruler-of Bengal also like other 
Sultans of India did never neglect: to give facilities to his fellow- 
brethren. 

In the next period of more than half a century under the 
Mamlūk rulers there was no question of the spread of Muslim 
domination, and it was even sometimes difficult for them to. con- 
tinue on their rule in Bengal. At this time the different small 
Hindu States with their limited powers endeavoured to restrain 
the Muslim suzerainty. The Sena kings were always busy with the 
rigour -of Kaulinya-ism, but their power was at a loss, The 
Kayastha king Dasaratha of Deva dynasty was ruling at that time 
in the South and Hast Bengal with his great power and vigour. 
Originated from Mongolian tribes, Koch, Mech, Tharu and others 
of Kamrup, after their being newly admitted to Hinduism (through 
Buddhism), declared themselves Kshatriyas (most of whom were 
famous as Bara-bhuniyds) and were never tired of fighting against 
Muslim domination. Even those Burmese Sham in vaders who 
became the founder of the Ahoma (Assam) empire and were included 
in the religion of Buddhism, against which Brahmanya religion 
was so much antagonistic, fought against the Muslims. But the 
subordinate rulers of Jaipur under Gango-empire of Orissa were 
probably the greatest rivals of the Mamluk kings. 

Of the Mamluk rulers mention May be made of Tughral ae 
was at first a de facto ruler of the province under Sultan Balban. 
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‘But he soon declared himself independent under the title of 

Mughisuddin; and was able to win over. the hearts of the public © 
as well as the officials with his cleverness and skilfulness:. He 
even spent profusely for provision and satisfaction of the Darvishes 

and Auliyds. But Re -was soon defeated in his third Po by 

Ghiyasuddin Balban, the emperor of Delhi.- = 


The rule of administration by the House of Balban in Bengal 
continued for about 42 years (1286-1328), During this period 
Muslim domination was not only spread, but its culture also domi- 
nated with prosperity and grandeur. Apparently the unruly, blood- 
thirsty Muslim soldiers, finding no scope for conquest outside 
Bengal, concentrated their attention in subduing the small Hindu 
principalities, which were still then holding their own against 
Muslim domination. And it is said that with Muslim officials, and 
particularly the unruly spirits of the House of Balban, who found 
a more congenial home in Bengal than in Delhi, there gathered 
round from different parts of India and outside, the Sufis, darvishes 
and auliyas. These Muslim saints easily conquered the hearts of 
the local people, and this spiritual influence was really of’ dade: 
able effect. 

After the fall of the House of Balban in ‘Bengal, condition of 
the State passed in restless situations till the rise of the Iliyas 
_ Shahi power. It was during this time that the Spanish traveller 

Ibn Battuta while travelling throughout the Muslim countries also 
landed to Bengal, and from his accounts we know much about the 
economic and social conditions of the time. Shamsuddin Iliyas 
ruled Bengal independently from 1342 to 1357. - During his time 
the whole of Northern India was in turmoil and disorder for the 
oppression and whimsical nature of the Delhi Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq. Finding this opportunity, he proceeded as far as Banaras 
after defeating the Hindu rulers, who in the mean time declaring 
them independent were only fighting among themselves for their 
selfish intrigues. He even conquered the Hindu State of Kamrup 
which could not be conqured till then by, the Muslim rulers. Being 
encouraged at this he was attempting to attack Delhi, but in the. 
mean time- the next emperor Firuz Shah led an expedition against 
the turbulent rebel and after defeating Iliyas, brought under control - 
all tlie dependencies that were conquered by him. Coming to 
friendly terms Tliyas ruled ine next few years migopenaeniy in 
Bengal, 
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As Iliyas was a patron of Muslim culture, so his son and 
successor Sikandar Shah (1357-89) whose rule was comparatively 
peaceful, spent the greater part of his administration for the pro- 
gress of Muslim culture. The great Mosque of Adina near Pandua 
—a pride of Muslim architecture—was built by this king ; and 
during his time many, other shrines, Mosques and dargahs w:re 
built in different parts of Bengal mainly on the ruins of Hindu and 
Buddhist temples from which it may be conjectured that the 
influence of the Muslim saints and auliyés was predominating and 
their religion of Sufism was actively progressing throughout Bengal. 

The last years of Sikandar Shah were passed in dismay owing 
to the plots and intrigues among his sons ; and atlast the rebellious 
Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah succeeded on the throne. It is said that 
Ghiyasuddin (1389-409) was just, and yet of liberal attitude ; the 
story of Sultan and the trial of Qazi (sultén o Kajir bichār, as 
current in Bengali) is referred to this Sultan. As he was a poet, 
so he was also a great patron of arts and literature. There is 
reference of this king corresponding with ‘the great Persian poet 
Hafiz on study of Poetry; and it is said that he even invited the 
poet to visit his court, which though at the last moment could not 
be obliged for some unavoidable reasons. The sultan had also 
cordial relations with Muslim saints. Nur Qutbul-~Alam, son of 
the famous Sufi Ala ul-Haq, was one of his intimates, who used 
to preach religious doctrines from his shrine at Pandua under royal 
patronage. He was also in cordial relations with emperors of 
. distant lands; and it is said that as an effect to this Yunglo,” 
the contemporary emperor of China, sent an embassy to his court. ` 
And Mahnan, the interpreter attached to the Chinese embassy, has 
jeft us an interesting account of Bengali habits and also of our ' 
cultural, artistic performances. i 

Saifuddin Hamza Shah under the title of Sultanus-Salatin 
succeeded his father Ghiyasuddin, but he was soon removed by the ` 
hidden intrigues of Raja Ganesh, who was then in a sense the 
‘King-maker’, and replaced by his son and grandson Shihabuddin 
Bayazid Shah and Alauddin Firuz Shah, who ruled till 1413. 

Raja Kans or Ganesh, an influential Brahmin zamindar of - 
Dinajpur, was the able adviser of Sutan Ghiyasuddin. After 
Ghiyasuddin’s death we may presume that he had in his mind to 
re-establish the Hindu empire in Bengal, but he had not the courage 
to do so in’such a Muslim domination al] over India. Now, finding 
the opportunity, he declared himself an independent king after kil. 
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ing Alauddin Firuz Shah. But the Muslims united together to 
invite Ibrahim Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur for attacking Bengal. Being 
defeated to Sharqi it was compromised that Kans’s son Jadu after 
embracing the religion of Islam should: ascend the -throne under the 
title of Jalaluddin. . Jalaluddin (1418-31) was a patron of letters 
‘of both the Hindus and the Muslims. As he has been compared to 
Naushirwin by a Muslim historian, so he was found to patronise a 
Brahman who became his cotrt-pand:ta and wrote’ commentaries on 
many Sanskrit works. And during this period the Bengali Ramayana 
of Krittivis was written under royal patronage. . His son Shamsuddin 
Ahmad has been characterised differently by different historians. And 
he was found to be abruptly assassinated by a slave of him after three 
fo four years’ rule. After a short period of chaos -and disorder the 
nobles united together to install in his ies a descendent of Iliyas, 
Nasiruddin Mahmud: : 


The later Iliyas Shahi kings ruled Bengal for about 50 years. 
Nasiruddin’s administration was comparatively peaceful, His son 
Ruknuddin Barbak (1459-74) extended his domination by defeating 
the Raia Ja gapati of Orissa. He had much interest for the advance- 
ment of Vernaculars; and it was during his time Maladhar Basu 
received the title of Gunardj-khin as royal appreciation for his book 
Sri Krishna Bijay. His son Shamsuddin Yu-uf (1474-87) was also 
just, liberal and a patron of learning like his father ; and he patronised 
those Habsis by offering them-covetable posts-the Habsi-slaves who 
were imported and offered services in the military department by his 
father. But the generosity and liberality shown to the Habsis was 
found to be ill-returned, when we find that Yusuf’s successor Jalal- 
uddin Fath (1481-87) was murdered by the eunuchs of the palace, 
the Khwajasera Sultan Shahzada. The next few years of Habsi 
rule (1487-93) are enshrouded in darkness. Yet whatever records we 
find of them, it appears that there was turmoil and disorder in the 
country, and no ruler was in peace of mind for he~ -was always in - ‘fear 
to be killed by his next usurper. 


. After a dark period of Abyssinian rule there shines an era of peace 
and prosperity, when Husain Shah became the rulér of Bengal: with 
‘the common consent of all peaple, both Muslims and Hindus. Though 
of Arab origin, he with his father Syed Ashraf settled somewhere in 
Murshidabad. It is said he bagan his life as a shepherd to a local 
Brahmin ; and later from an ordinary service in the Government, he 
rose to the position of a minister. He was the prime-minister of the 
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last Habsi ruler Shamsuddin Muzaffar, and it is to his credit and 
sagacity that the diwana Muzaffar continued to rule for threé years. 

Syed Alauddin Husain Shah (1493-1516) is the best, though may 
not ‘be the most powerful, of all kings that ruled Bengal during the 
middle ages. And in th same way the reg ‘ime.of Husain Shahi dynasty 
(1493-1538) may be said the golden period in the political life of 
Bengal. During the period the genius of Bengali people was developed 
In every sphere. The culture of art and architecture, literature, 
religion and philosophy rose to its zenith. There flqurished the great 
man-god Sri Chaitanya (1486-1533), and with him the lyricism of the 
cult of Radha-Krishna that fervour of Vaishnavism—the religion of 
“love and devotion—with its innate fellow feeling and social toleration 
continued unabated for the next hundred and fifty years. The single 
best production of Bengali literature—Chaitanya Cha ritdémrita-by 
Krishnadas Kaviraj, illustrating the philosophy of Chaitanya-cult was 
written during the last part of this century. Andin the development 
of Bengali mind in a new fashion through Padévali literature, surely 
the part of the Muslim lord of Gaur is actively connected. The 
people can never forget Husain Shah’s catholicity of spirit and his 
tolerant mind an enlightened soul which helped to a large extent to 
give scope to the Vaishnava leader and his followers to spread the reli- 
gion of love throughout Bengal. And it is sure, if he did not know that 
this fervour in a new fashion is only another angle of view of Sufism— 
the religion of love and attachment—with the lyricism of Yusuf and 
Zulaikhā, he could not have tolerated another’s religion. Not only 
Bengali, but also study of Sanskrit in all its branches—such as 
Nydya (Logic), Smriti (Theology), Tantra and Yoga (or Concentration 
of the body and mind through some scientific systems) and above all 
Vaishnavism rose to its zenith for the second time. In fact, his 
tolerant attitude, sympathetic behaviour and magnanimous character 
had captivated the Bengalis who entitled him with ne tilak and 
jagat-bhushan to show their due respects. 


Alauddin Husain was no sectarian ruler; and we find many 
Hindus who were in responsible position.of the State. His minister | 
was Gopinath Basu with the title of Purandar Khin, Court-physician 
Mukunda Das, chief-body-guard Keshava Chhatri, genera! of soldiers 
Gaur Mallik, and thef amous two brothers——-Rūp and Sanātan, Sri 
Chaitanya’ s two most erudite disciples—were respectively his Dabir- 
khas (Private Secretary) and Sdkar Mallik, Bengalicised from Sag hir 
Malik (or “Tittle King”). Ashe had the capacity to select really 
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fit persons to their respectable positions, so he had the foresight and. 
also the firmness of character to remove from ofice and disband the 
palace-guards or paiks, who ever since their partin the murder of 
- Jalaluddin Fath Shah, had grown insolent and faithless ; and finally 
he banished from the state those cruel, infamous Habsis, and recalled 
in their places the old nobles. : . 
Husain Shah was no less interested in E eatis, as 
in the literary appreciation of Arabic and Persian and also of Muslim 
art and architecture. We find some of our poets —such as Bipradas., 
Piplai and Bijay Gupta in their. Manisd-mangal kavyas and Yashordj . 
Khan, son of Maladhar Basu, in Padavali literature—have immortalised 
him through their works by referring to his patronage with gratitude. 
Besides, through his influence provincial governors.also showed their, 
interest in vernacular hterature, of which we may -cite instances of- 
Paragal and his son and successor Chhuti Khan, Governors of Chitta- . 
gong, who pafronised respectively Parameshwar and Srikar Nandi, . 
the two earliest translators of the Mababharata in Bengali. 7 
Husain Shah was also a successful statesman and a good adminis- 
trator. Making treaty with Sikandar Lodi, he extended his dominion | 
to North Bihar. After besiezing the capital of Kamrup for years to- 
gether, he removed from the throne its Hindu king and placed in his 
position his son Daniyal or Dulal Ghazi. And it, is also said that 
he himself led the army to Tippera which could not be. brought under- 
control by the preceding Sultans of Bengal, and he made it subdued. . 
After the death of Husain, his eldest son Nusrat under the title. 
of Nasiruddin Abul Muzafar ruled Bengal for about 13 years. He : 
was also an able ruler and a patron of learning like his father. During. - 
his time. the Lodi power in Delbi was weakening, and with this | 
opportunity Nusrat.was in alliance with the Afghan party to safeguard-, 
his frontiers. But subsequently realizing the strength of the Moghul 
power he adopted the policy of neutrality in the MughalAfghan. 
war. As to his patronage of vernacular-literature, we have already... 
mentioned about Srikar Nandi. Besides, Kaviranjan Vidyapati of 
Srikbanda was another great poet of Padavali sähitya during his days.. 
His reign is also memorable for a number of edifices, of which mention 
may be made of the Great Golden Mosque Cara, Sona M 'asjid) built , 
in 1526. . 
` After Nusrat’s assassination in 1532, his young son ‘sat on the. 
throne under the title-of Alauddin Firuz, but he was soon replaced by,. 
Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah (1533- 38), son ‘of . Husain Shah ; and | 
with him ends the rule of independent Sultans of Bengal. ‘alan 
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Mahmud has been described as a gay, pleasure-loving king, who could 
not stand the skilful policy and ruthless opposition of the Afghan 
Sher Khan. And this Sher Shah was not only satisfied with Bengal, 
but he soon captured Delhi after defeating the emperor Humayun. 
Sher Shah ruled Bengal for 5 years, and. after him Islam Shah, his 
son, ruled for about 8 years, During this peried Bengal was divided 
into number of Subas, and each of them was entrusted to a Subadar 
or a Governor. | 

After Islam Shah’s death (1553), there began friction and revolt 
among the Afghan leaders giving the opportunity to different provin- 
cial governors to deckare themselves independent. The later Afghan 
Sultans of Sur dynasty ruled upto 1564, after which the Karrani. 
dynasty came into power in Bengal. After Tajkhan, ruling for about 
a year, ‘his brother Sulaiman Karrani sueceeded the throne. Soon he 
ro"e into such a great power that throughout North India he had no - 
o! her rival except Akbar, the emperor of Delhi. The great, infamous 
Kålāpāhār was his general, who devasted many temples of Puri, 
when conquering Orissa; and after defeating the . Kuch-raj he 
demolished the temples of Kamakhyi, Hajo and other places. 
Sulaiman’s shrewed policy and watchful tactics were the cause of 
his extending dominions, amassing much wealth and a great military 
power; and in bis diplomacy his wazir Lodi Khan was a great 
helper. The opportunist king, with all his aggression and yet 
diplomatic suppleness, was only able to keep the outward peace in 
the country ; and as to cultural activities he always patronised 
Muslim culture by -enforcing the Quranic injunctions. After 
Sulaiman’s death, the independence of Benga} did not last for 
many days under his cruel, lazy and pleasure-loving successors. 
And in 1572 Bengal was brought to his contro] by, the emperor 
Akbar after defeating Daud Karrani who ‘saved himself by. flying 
away. 

` The last quarter of the 16th century, in Bengal passed in disorder: 
and turmoil, when it was ruled by military governors {sipahsdlar), 
one of whom was the able ‘Hindu ruler Mansingha, to bring under 
control the different Afghan and Hindu zamindars, and they were 
at last subdued by the beginning of the 17th century under the 
active control of the great emperor Akbar. 

The period ofour discussion is mainly the domination of the 
Muslim rule in Bengal; and it spread all over India. Really ` 
Islamic civilization was at its climax all over the world during thé ` 
middle ages from the 8th to the 18th century, and in Tadia ‘it? 
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coutinued at least upto the rule of the great emperor Akbar, when 
the European predominance—Portuguese, French and English-~ 
gained. ground one after another in the land of Bengal. . 


` Now, when any rule with its government establishes its power, 
it dominates not only by its military strength, but also by its 
cultural impetus. And in this domination of Bengal, it is clearly. 
to be found out that long before Muhammad Bakhtiyar captured 
Navadwip, the Muslim culture was spreading all over Bengal. In ~ 
the beginning of the 8th century Muhammad bin Qasim established 
his power in Sindh and Multan ; and his Arab rule and conquest ` 
began to spread. After a short lapse of a century’ and a half the 
Turkish Houses of Ghazna and Ghur invaded India and: established 
/ their position there. It was during the rule of Qutbuddin Aibak, 
_succeesor to Muhammad Ghuri, and the founder of the so-called 
" Slave dynasty, that one of his ordinary commander Bakhtiyar ` 
Khalji, after demolishing the University town of Uddanapur’ Vibara, 
and Vikramasila and Nalanda, two other University towns, suddenly 
attacked the Sena king, who, if he was’ not already aware of the 
awe and prestige of the Muslim power, would not have so easily 
Jeft behind his capital for the Muslim oe who were so scanty 
in number. ~ 


_ The heritage of a with all its glorious tradition, is, no 
doubt, supremely cultural. But the common mass, without being . 
able to ‘understand the superiority of their culture, were vain- 
glorious and extremely narrow minded. The great philosopher and: 
versatile genius Sankaricharjya with all bis message of universality 

of manhood and unanimity of culture and spirit, could not purge | 

out the great evils of class-distinction and its natural chaos and , 
confusion and, religious bigotry from. the Hindu. mind. And it is: 
no accidence of circumstances that the famous scholar Al-Beruni 
who; was so; greatly profited by Indian culture, had to note. with 
surprise that the ancestors of: the Hindus..“‘were not so narrow- 
minded as the present generation’. On the other hand, the. 
Muslims, who began to enter India with the Arab. conquest, learnt 
many things of Hindu philosophical thought and. his versatile in- 
teliect. And according to Al-Beruni, they learnt specially the 
practical art of administration, and astronomy, music, painting, 
medicine and. architecture. Even the Muslim rulers made transla- . 
tions of so many Sanskrit works into Arabic through the help of 
Hindu scholars. | 
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Cultural influence is really inter-connected. As the Muslims 
learnt many of-our great arts and philosophical thoughts, so the 
Hindus were greatly influenced by the cultural outlook of the 

` Muslim scholars and their poets and philosophers. The period 
which is marked by the dearth of Indian scholars, gave out Abul- 
- Rayhan Muhammad al-Beruni (973-1040), who even came to India 
and published his master-piece Tarikh al-Hind (or History of India) 
in 1030. Of others mention may be made of the great epic poet 
Firdausi (934-1020), whose Shāhnāma had influenced to much 
extent to translate in Bengali under the patronage of its Muslim 
rulers the Sanskrit epics like Ramayana, Mahabharata and the 
_ Bhagavata. -Bub probably Sufism had its greatest influence of 
Muslim culture all over India through its greatest exponents like 
Mansir al-Hallaj (4.922), Shaikh Sa‘adi (1184-1291), Jalaluddin 
Rimi (1201-73), Amir l Khusrau of Deihi (1253-1325), the greatest 
Persian poet of India, who, besides his knowledge of Arabic, was 
a master Hindi writer, and proud of his Sanskritic tradition, and 
Hafiz Shirazi (1825-89). The first two, viz., Manstir and Sa‘adi, 
came.-to India, and as they made themselves experienced of Indian 
culture, so even the people of India were largely indebted to their 
height of philosophical thoughts, one of whose anal-Hag (or I am 
the Truth), bearing the same meaning of the Vedantic Soham (or 
I am That), had easily influenced the Hindu mind, who heard from 
one of foreign country, the ideal of their Vedic ISre after so many 
years. And §Sa‘adi’s Gulistén and Bustén easily captivated their 
mind when they heard in a new fashion the old stories of Sermons 
(Hitopadegsha) inlaid with philosophical thoughts. Though Rami 
and Hafiz never came to India, yet the influence of their thoughts 
had a lasting effect over India and specially in Bengal. We hear 
of Jaydnanda stating in his Chaitanya-mangala, “In the 15th 
century Brahmanas were taking to heterodox ways, like wearing 
a beard instead of being clean-shaved, walking with a big stick, 
‘reading Persian and reciting the Mathnavi’’. And these the author 
of the biography did not evidently like, and he called them evils of 
Kali or Iron age. The reading of the volumes of the famous 
Siifi poet: Jalaluddin Riimi, and its recitation after proper appre- 
ciation of the same, though called the evils of the Kali age, is really 
the effect of Muslim culture that even prompted the Hindu 
educated Brahmins to read the Mathnavi, when they found in it 
the same mystery of hidden knowledge as was revealed in their holy. 
scriptures, 
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As the Mathnavi in six volumes has illustrated: the tnystery of 
God and His Nature through so many allegorical picipres like the 
Sanskrit Purdnas, bis Diwéini-Shamsi-Tabriz and in the same way-the 
Diwdn of Hafiz, which are written In so many masterly Ghazals, 
Odes or Love-poems, have the same spirit and imagination, if ‘not 
more deeper, as is found in the Padévalis of Vidyapati and Chandidas, 
and a host of Paddvali-writers that followed in suite. 

Again, if the medieva} saints of India, like Ramananda, Kabir 
and Nanak, are influenced by the Persian Sufis, the same has been 
the result in Bengal through thé influence of the Fagirs, darvishes 
and Qalandars who travelled to Bengal even when it was not conquered 
by any Muslim ruler. Dr. Enamul Haq in his Sufi Influence in 
Bengal has illustrated this truth by citing many names of them who 
were honoured by the Bengalis even in the 9th and 10th centuries 
and their graves were respected by ‘the local people ; ; and also 
Dr. D. CG. Sen in the 1st volume of his Vrihat Banga states that the 
famous Pandua Masjid, was built by. Shih Jalaluddin Tabrizt whose 
miraculous powers are recorded in Sek Subhodaya, an autobiographical 
work in Sanskrit, said to be compiled or translated by Gane udha, 
minister of Raja Lakshmansen. 

We also know that Sufi-movement had reached its zenith in the 
12th century. During this time various Sufi Orders were established, 
of which specially the Chishti and the Suhrawardi Orders, and an 
epoch later the Qadiri and the Naqshbandi, had sheit great motile 
in the different parts of India. 

_ Bengal is really a medley of various cultures. As there was 
left the reminiscence of Austro-African culture, through their 
successors like’ Bheel, Kol, Santal and other mountainous tribes, so 
there was found the Dravidian Civilization dominating in Bengal 
even after the domineering influence of Aryan Culture throughout 
Upper India. Tédntrikism, the dominating effect of these two great 
cullures, has left its influence most in Bengal than in any other 
provinces of India. But Tantra has atlast been defeated to M antra, 
whose upholders the Aryan people gave importance to the spiritual or 
menial aspect of life than the physical or material prosperity of the 
world. In due course the Aryan culture dominated all over India, 
though it‘also admitted under its fold the Téantrikisni, the so called 
Baémamérga, the left path. In the Puranas, which in their outward 
semblance or historically have depicted the fight between the Asuras, 
the Dravidian people, and the Devas, the inhabitants of Upper India, 
following the so called Dakshina-marga, the right path, of © the 
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Sandtana or Brahmanie religion, we find that Shiva, the sublime God 
of the Asuras, the unclean souls, has atlast been bailed as the Mahä- 
deva, the.Great God, when a compromise was made of their fight ; or 
in other words, when the opposing spirits of Good and Evil, come to 
realize. the anity of the Soul, there is no chaos and confusion, and 
both the mundane prosperity and the spiritual life are brought in 
unison in the enlightened Soul. Yet Tantra-sddhand, through its 
admixture with Bauddha and Bréhmanya religions, has brought 
forward its culture upto the end of the 16th century when its greatest 
upholder was Krighņadās Agambagish of Navadwip. 

Any reliable history of Bengal is available only after Asoka’s 
rule in India. After Asoka Buddhism was dominating as a State 
religion and its culture was spread all over India and even outside. 
This Bauddha religion, though often distinguished from 3:dhmanya 
dharma, or the Religion of a Brihmana, the Sandétan or Vaidik dharma 
of the Hindus, is only an off-shoot of the latter. The Bréhmanya 
dharma is generally the religion as described in the Puranas, distin- 
guished even from the religion of the Vedas. But we should bear in 
mind that the Sandten dharma or the Eternal Religion of the Vedas 
is only illustrated through different paths and means in all its sub- 
sects. Though professing different paths or methods, the master- 
rinds of religion have always asserted that the paths may be different, 
but the Goal is the same for all. With this concept of idea, the 
religion of Islam has also been brought under the fold of Sanatan 
dharma by many Indian reformers of religion. But the sectarian 
minded people will always turn a deaf ear to it. 

During those days as Buddhism was the State religion, so was 
Pali the State language which was also the language of the people. 
But the so-called Sanatanists could not bear that the common people 
be brought under the fold of their religion and language. So we find 
that though written in the Palhi-age, all the Puranas are in Sanskrit. 
After the Brahmanya predominanee the so-called upper classes always 
looked upon with contempt the common people of Bengal who 
appeared to be all Buddhists in course of time ; and for this we find 
in the 11th century some Bengal ruler had to invite from Upper 
India the Vaidik Brahmanas to serve as priests to offer their prayers 
to God for their own sake. How pathetic a condition—a curse of 
Kaulinyaism that one cannot offer his own prayer to his Eternal 
Father ! 

It is this sectarian view of the Hindus for which the different 
kings of Bengal and other places were opposing each other, that the 
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‘Muslim invaders found opportunity to rule our land. Again, when 
the Muslims became the rulers of Bengal, being sectarian in their 
thought, they could not recognize the subjects as their own people, 
they being different in religion. But we should know that no religion 
teaches sectarianism.: There is no distinction: between man and man ; 
and to the mother-land no one is a foreigner who is born to her, 


The religion of Hinduism 15° in a sense à mis-nomer. A man 
born of India is a Hindu ; ‘if this nativity, be the only claim of his 
‘being a Hindu, then, why not a Muslim also should come under its 
fold ? Inthe same way, if by a true Muslim we mean one who has 
sacrificed his self for the sake of God, then why should a true Bhakta 
(sacrificed to Higher Spirit) be not considered a Muslim ? But the 
fact is that we consider a man by his outer garb, not by his inner 
spirit or character. Really kéfirs (infidels) or pa@sapdas (haters of a 
different religion) are not those so-called Hindus or Muslims of their 
opposite religion, but they are those who distinguish between man 
and man, all of whom are born of Hternal Father and the Mother- 
India. So long this universal’ or the spiritual aspect of culture is 
not fully grasped, chaos and disorder can never ‘be reinoved from any 
State ; and this has been the case throughout the middle ages we 
have discussed—only solitary case being the Husiin Shahi rule, when 
distinction between caste and creed was for a perio lat least forgotien 
as by the ruler, so even by some of his subjects—and it is for this the 
said regine has’ been called the Golden Period.in the State and 
government of Bengal during the middle ages. 


‘THE SPIRIT OF COORDINATION IN 
PHILOSOPHERS _ 


M. C. GHOSE 
Teachers’ Training Department,- Calcutta University 


The biological concept of vital coordination of the present writer, which 
speaks of the most basic force of life, has been found to be supremely 
important for illuminating our ideas regarding the process of development 
in the organic world and the nature of evolution itself* ; this basic vital 
force has been found furthermore, to be the source of all the activities of 
man, that motivate his creative thoughts and endeavours. The present 
delineation is an appeal to Philosophy for supporting the idea that it 
is the spirit of the urge of vital coordination in philosophers that has helped 
them to organize their speculations to establish their doctrines, theories 
and systems of philosophical thoughts. 

Philosophy definitely indicates the marvellous power of coordination 
of the mind of man. The chief characteristics of Philosophy, which are 
the quest for unity and the struggle for arriving at the highest possible 
truths, suggest the necessity of selecting and coordinating elements of 
knowledge, experience, vision and intuition from their widest possible 
ranges, for the origin and the growth of philosophical thoughts. 

Thoughts and theories of Philosophy owe their life and character to 
various factors apart from the moulding powers. of individuals who are 
generally known as their originators. Systems of thoughts and theories are 
really the products of coordination of the elements not only from the 
personal influences of individuals who are commonly considered solely 
responsible for fashioning concepts and theories but also from the 
environmental: conditions of time and space and from the wealth of 
accumulated information of the past. i 

Every systom of thought must naturally be a continuity from the past 
for the germs of possibilities of the past evolve into actualities of the present. 
An insignificant idea of the past may thus evolve to assume the appearance 


* Vide the following and some subsequent papers by M. C. Ghose— 

(i) The synthesis of Power, Knowledge and Skill in Man—-The Calcutta Review, 
May, 1954. 

(ii) The Social Mind of Man—The Journal of Education, Vol. I, No. 2, Februa ; 
1954, x 

(iii) Processes of Social Control—The Teachers’ Journal, January, 1955, : 

(ix) The March of Life through Associations~—The Calcutta Review, March, 1958. « 

(v) Evolution and the Synthetic Process of Life-—The Calcutta Review, February,’ 
1959. 

(òi) Life and its Creativeness—The Calcutta Review, April, 1959, 
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of a theory or a system of thought of the present. And this is how a system 
is linked to the past. Again, every system of thought is also positively 
influenced, during its formation, by the contemporary physical and social 
conditions of the region of its origin. And this is how itis related to the 
present. Prevalent thoughts, beliefs and zeitgeists of peoples are known. 
to have strongly influenced the formation of the shapes of many systems 
of human thought. Buta system of thought, after all, is the outcome of 
the creative activities of human individuals who play a role unsurpassed 
by any other factor or agency and who, in a significant sense, represent 
futurity because of their vision for new creations for the future. Philosophy 
thus,grows out of the coordinations of selected elements of the past, present 
and future. But it is the mind of man, the mind of the philosopher, which 
picks up all these elements, both consciously and unconsciously, from 
different phases and coordinates them into forms of doctrines and theories. 

Although thinkers who enrich Philosophy by their writings and con- 
tributions are known. as philosophers, all of them are byno meansoriginators 
of new systems in the field of Philosophy. The development of a new system 
of Philosophy depends neither upon the vastness of philosophical materials 
nor even upon the profundity of a good many newly developed, isolated 
ideas ; it depends upon a particular type of mental prowess for effecting 
proper coordination of a world of facts, thoughts, ideas and imaginations. 
It is the uncommon strength and motivation of the spirit of coordination 
in certain philosophers, which has always moved them to build up systems 
of Philosophy of their own. In the treatment that is due to follow it will. 
be abundantly clear that eminent philosophers like Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer and otherswho established milestones in 
the path of progress of philosophical thought could develop their systems 
not only because they were skilful coordinators of thoughts and ideas but 
also because they unconsciously accepted and followed, in some form or 
other, either the idea of coordination or the mechanism of its formation-for 
elaborating and justifying their theories and procedures. And nor- is that 
all ; most of these philosophers were motivated either by the idea of the 
presence of unity in diversity in Nature or the -concept of the oneness-of the 
universe in which the parts were interrelated with each other. Itis the 
idea of organic wholeness which helped them.all to organize their systems 
of Philosophy. Of course the nature of the actual concepts of unity varied 
from philosophers to philosophers because these concepts were after all, 
forms of ideas coordinated by individual philosophers according to their 
own inclinations, abilities and powers of imagination. - 


SOCRATES, PLATO AND ARISTOTLE : 


Socrates should rightly be called the founder of the modern westerti 
Philosophy ; it was he who turned the direction of the course of ancient 
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Greek Philosophy which had always concerned itself with material objects 
and phenomena, by his insistance upon the importance of the study of the 
mind of man. And as the concept of idealism subsequently grew out of 
the activities in connection with the study of the mind of man I consider 
it reasonable to look upon Socrates asthe indirect originator of this profound 
concept in the field of Philosophy. Socrates was a uniquely inspiring teacher 
who did not write anything. But the tradition which he built up regarding 
his own theory and practice of the contents of Philosophy survived through 
many generations. We gather glimpses of his thoughts and ideas and learn 
much about his life and nature mainly from the writings of those who came 
after him. According to Aristotle, the two major characteristics of Socrates 
were his ability to frame universal definitions and his inductive discourses’. 
Both of these characteristics indicate the presence of an uncommon 
spirit of coordination in the mental life of Socrates, which helped him to 
organize his thoughts and ideas. Definitions, evidently, are coordinated 
units of ideas; and the greater the power of effecting coordinations in the 
framer the broader and wider will be the range of these definitions. And 
as such universal definitionswhich are cogent and faultless may be synthesised 
only by those who are adept coordinators in the field of mentaland intellec- 
tual materials. Regarding inductive discourses it may be said that Socrates 
became famous for these. His dialectic method for the development of 
knowledge through questions and their answers is so much associated with 
his name that it is now commonly known as the Socratic method. Although 
Socrates himself did not invent the method he developed it and its 
technique so very elaborately thatit now seemscertain that he comprehended 
the underlying priticiple which made it so very effective as a process for the 
development of knowledge. Led by sheer empiricism Zeno and others had 
practised the méthod before Socrates ; probably they did not understand 
properly what made the method successful and as such they could not 
bring it to a systematic finish. | 

The dialectic method is basically a method of coordination. There 
are two distinct processes in the method, which work for the formation of 
new coordinations. But these processes generally, are not distinguishable ; 
they are mixed up together. With the aid of questions the learner is first 
led to make a conscious stock of all-the related elements regarding the 
problem in question, which lie buried in the haphazardly accumulated 
mass of total information and experiences of life and then with the aid of 
further questions these relevantly segregated units of ideas are made to 
coordinate to form correct notions and concepts in the mind of the learner, 
Questions then direct the learner to seek and coordinate adequatematerials 
already present in his mind ; only old materials are selected and organized 
in a new fashion in this process for the development of new ideas. 


1 Metaphysics, 1078, b. 
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Human minds are storehouses of a vast variety of notions and 
impressions gained through the experiences of life. These notions and 
impressions may reside either in the conscious or in the unconscious mind 
but they are generally so very disorganized that their presence even is not 
always recognisable by their possessors. The technique of modern Psycho- 
Analysis has shown that all contents of the mind ineluding completely for- x 
gotten and half- forgotten ideas and notions can be brought back to the 
conscious mind with the aid of questions. What Socrates wanted to -do 
with his Method of Questions was to invite alJ relevant ideas and notions 
that had been formed in the mind for examining themcritically? and selecting 
all such elements from these as were necessary for coordinating or building f 
up truths. ee a “25 
The success of the Socratic method depends upon -the process 
of ccordination which is involved in it. The formation of coordinated units 
with already possessed elements is the characteristic of the dialecticmethod 
of Socrates; systematization of disorderly elements is the ultimate 
goal of this coordination. But the coordination of only old materials cannot 
always develop knowledge ; elements that constitute knowledge are often 
brand new, in the sense.that they are not present in the torai mass of 
old experiences in the mind of the learner. - ` 

It was Kant who suggested principles- for the formation of the basis 
for the explanation of the process of the development of new knowledge. 
But our understanding of this process has been possible, thanks mainly to 
the contributions of Herbart who elaborated the idea that knowledge deve- 
loped by the linking up of new informational materials to the body of old 
knowledge. But this process too, is found on analysis, to be a process of 
coordination ; itis a process of coordination of old and new knowledge. And- 
in fact the development of knowledge being a process of growth proceeds 
like any other form of growth in life, by unos upon the synthetic 
process of coordination. 

In an indirect way the dialectic method of. ere exerted a great 
influence in the field of Philosophy; it helped the development of analytical 
attitude and logical consistency in philosophers by directing them to put 
questions to their own selves by way of self-criticism while trying to form 
philosophical ideas and concepts. The development of this critical attitude 
led philosophers to take to a different form of philosophical thinking in which 
things that were valuable for human life were considered important. Also, 
this critical attitude of looking at things and ideas from different angles 
and considering them from various points of view served to make philosophers ` 
move skilfully in effecting broader and profounder units of coordination in 
their fields. Even the commonplace expressions of virtue, justice and 

the like were made to coordinate and associate themselves with various 
useful ideas and notions so that their concepts grew dynamically significant 
in the life of man and his society. The attention of philosophers came to 
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be focussed upon the mind and its powers not because Socrates preached the 
idea of its importance but because his dialectic method brought in an indirect 
way the conditions which showed that it could effect marvellous varieties 
of useful and inspiring mental creations. But the process by which these 
creations were made by the mind was the basic process of coordination. 
‘The mind thus gained its dignified position because of its great power to 
effect coordinations in the mental world. 

The poetic imaginations and philosophic visions of Plato led him to 
expound his theory of ideas and his concept of the contents of reality ; 
this is how the spirit of coordination in him found expression in his creations, 
Ideas, basically are ideas associated with objects from which they are subse- 
quently separated ; but by separation they develop eternal lives. Objects 
perish but-their ‘ideas’ are imperishable. And ‘ideas’ can indicate things 
obviously because they were once associated or coordinated with objects. 
The mental process by which Plato developed the theory of ideas 
and explained the nature of reality was a subtle process of coordination. 


Brom the point of view of the concept of the process of coordination 
it is exceedingly interesting to find that all great philosophers unconsciously 
took advantage either of the process of coordination for building up their 
thoughts or of the fundamental method of the working of the process of 
coordination for justifying their concepts. It has also been suggested 
elsewhere that all builders of profound thoughts and theories must depend, 
directly or indirectly, upon the process of coordination for their creations. 

_ And Plato was no exception; he could become great in the field of Philosophy 
because he was an adept coordinator of mental elements. 


Plato’s concept of harmony of human life? and of certain ethical 
principles such as justice’, morality, etc. grew out of his dexterity in forming 
cogently coordinated units of ideas. Both justice and morality, according 
to Plato, seek to effect harmony and coordination in human social groups. 
In connection with education his suggestions for accepting correlation of 
studies’ and correlation of Sciences® for teaching youngsters indicate simi- 
larly the presence of a high spirit of coordination in him. His concepts 
regarding society also speak of his natural inclination for effecting coordina- 
tions ; he even conceived the state as a statue with a monolithic unity. 
Justice and morality, according to him,. were the builders of those relation- 
_. ships in social groups, which would establish harmony and unity. Ina 
perfect society, he suggested, there should not exist interferences of indi- 
viduals, but cooperation amongst all so that the production of a harmonious 
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whole might be effected. But all these are the details of some of his minor 
units of coordination. His extraordinary ability to form coordination 
moved him to determine his own concept of unity in diversity, which was 
a world only of changeless and imperishable ideas ; in it lay his harmony 
of the whole, The picture that he presented was certainly marvellous 
from the point of view of his inordinate power of coordination ; but 
it represented the condition of an eternally static state. To seek order and 
harmony everywhere is a human endeavour and to establish them as the 
final reality is the concern of philosophers. But cannot order and harmony 
be found even when conditions are in a state of flux? Are those who suggest 
that change is a supreme reality in the world wrong? And can we not 
suggest in addition that harmony is another reality in the world ? 

Aristotle differed from Plato in many respects, But they were similar 
in one characteristic : both of them were effective coordinators of ideas. 
Although a scholar possessing encyclopedic knowledge, Aristotle was 
far more ambitious than his ability would have justified him to be ; he 
could not methodically organize and coordinate the vast wealth of intellectual 
materials he collected with regard to such widely different subjects as Logic, 
Philosophy, Ethics, Esthetics, Physics, Meteorology, Biology and the like. 
And as a result there were perhaps more absurdities and mistakes in his 
writings than in the writings of any other philosopher. In Science, for 
example, he left collections and classifications of data without the effects 
of coordination which would have enriched both his philosophy and science. 
Aristotle laid the foundation of modern Science mainly by coordinating 
the accumulated knowledge of the ancient Greeks in a particular way and 
yet he recorded ideas specially in Biology, which are surely to be considered 
absurd today. But he also had his keen observations in Biology ; records 
of his writings show that he indicated.a good many characteristics of life, 
which pointed to the theory of evolution but he failed to come over to the 
_ theory itself. He failed because he failed to coordinate all these ideas of the 
characteristics of the living. All this, however, does not go to assert that 
he was an indifferent coordinator ; far from it. We shall notice afterwards 
that he was quite a bold coordinator. As a matter of fact, the wealth of 
intellectual materials at his disposal was so very vast that it was beyond the 
capacity of any human being to organize and coordinate it properly. - And 
he was busy, moreover, trying to apply his concept of categories to all the 
diverse fields of knowledge in which he was interested. Yet in certain 
fields his inordinate capacity to effect coordinations brought about thoughts 
and theories which helped the development of the intellectual wealth of 
man. The unconscious spirit of coordination in Aristotle played a signi- 
ficant role in his intellectual life. . 

Aristofle’s method of induction proved invaluable not only for the 
progress of Scieuce but also for the determination of new truths in other 
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fields of human endeavour. The fundamental basis of this method is coor- 
dination ; only the qualities and characteristics that are common to all 
are mentioned and crystallized into general statements in this methods. 

Aristotle’s concept of. his categories is evidently based upon the 
principle of coordination because these categories were, after all, nothing 
but grooves or pigeon-holes devised for putting for recording certain separate 
groups of relationships under each of them. Again, his doctrine of syllogism 
is an important work in the field of Logic, which has naturally stood. the 
test of time. The nature of its arguments suggests that the entire group 
of syllogisms is based upon the ‘principle of coordination. 

Aristotle, furthermore, coordinated groups of ideas under certain names 
which he coined himself, evidently for simplicity, in his writings. But 
most of these have now become indispensable in the fields of human thoughts 
and endeavours ; some of these words are—actuality, faculty, mean, 
motive, principle, energy and so on and so forth. It is easy to guess the 
importance of these words for the facility with which the communication 
of certain ideas and information can be made with their use. If by chance 
these words go out of our vocabulary we shall always have the necesssity 
of describing the ideas conveyed by these words-by using many running 
sentences. The ‘process of description will naturally be inconvenient from 
the point of view of the economy of time ; but this inconvenience is nothing 
compared to the hindrance it is due to present to the free flow of our thoughts. 

Aristotle criticized Plato’s theory of ideas by an analysis which 
indicated the way in which the concept of ideas had been unconsciously 
‘coordinated by Plato. Aristotle suggested that objects and ideas (or forms, 
as he called them) were not really separated, they occurred intimately asso- 
ciated together and that they could be detached only in our thoughts. He 
put forward strong arguments against the theory of ideas and expounded 
his own theory of universals in its place. Aristotle broke away from Plato 
but he himself conceived a good many concepts and doctrines in this connec- 
tion. He thus coordinated his own concepts of matter and form, universals, 
essence, potentiality and actuality, which all grew out of his criticism of 
Plato’s ideas. Forms, according to Aristotle, were not identical with 
universals ; although they had some common characteristics they had 
different characteristics too. .Forms, he suggested, were more real than 
material objects or matter ; and unlike universals they were substantial. 
Forms were for Aristotle what ideas were for Plato. 

Although Plato and Aristotle were both skilful coordinators of mental 
elements Plato. wanted to coordinate his ultimate concepts with 
changelessness and Aristotle with changefulness ; and the effects of their 
different coordinations were different in nature. To Plato the visible world 
with its changing materials was nothing but a shadow of the real world 
which consisted of a community of changeless ideas. But to Aristotle the 
basic truth was the process of the eternal struggle of matter to realize different 
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forms ; there was a universal seeking to become. Potentialities, he 
suggested, were potentialities for becoming actualities. The concept of this 
propensity for change in Nature was in keeping, and as such in coordina- 
tion, with his concepts of entelechy and teleology in the world of the 
living. Although Aristotle’s Metaphysics grew out of his Biology it 
got its strength for developing the contents and characteristics from his 
ethics. His ethics, it might safely be said, totally lacked emotional elements 
which are extremely valuable for human life. Aristotle did not perhaps, 
comprehend the importance of the role that emotional experiences could 
play in the life of man ; and perhaps that is the reason why he could leave 
the entire field of Religion severely alone. 


KANT, HEGEL AND SCHOPENHAURR : 


Kant could rise to such a height in the realm of philosophic thinking 
because he was inspired by the feeling that he had a mission to fulfil ; he was 
determined to save Science from scepticism and religion from reason. 
Diametrically opposite and contradictory writings of Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume and Rousseau moved him severely but he found reasons to be able 
to arrive at the solution by performing an effective coordination of the ideas 
of Berkeley, Hume and Rousseau. Matter to Berkeley was nothing ; 
only mind existed. But Hume insisted to prove that even the mind did not 
exist. And what Rousseau asserted was that in the life of man feelings 
were more important than reasons and as such it was wiser for man to follow 
his basic inclinations rather than reasons. The decline of the idea of impor- 
tance of reason was disastrous for Science and the decline of the notion 
of the importance of feeling was calamitous to the cause of religion. Kant 
wanted to select suitable elements from the streams of opposite views and 
bring about, by coordination, a balanced system of philosophical thought 
which sought to rescue both Science and Religion. It was thus the spirit 
of coordination which fundamentally served as the prime-mover of the 
creative activities of Kant. 


Although Kant’s way of putting facts in language was complex and 
cumbrous and although he engaged himself to elaborate his system of thought 
mainly with a view to developing ideas that would serve to keep alive 
both Science and Religion his contributions in general became highly valuable 
for the elucidation of a number of complicated concepts and processes in the 
field of Philosophy. 


Kant’s analytic description of the procedure of the development of 
thoughts and knowledge from crude sense-impressions was highly scientific 
and enormously instructive. He conceived of a special power of the mind 
of man, which he suggested was responsible for converting impressions of 
senses first into percepts and then these percepts into concepts. And for 
the explanation of the process of elaboration of thoughts and knowledge 
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from concepts Kant. devised the concepts of ‘Forms of Intuition’ and 
‘Categories.’ But the entire process which he delineated, with the aid 
of these concepts, for the conversion of sense-impressions ultimately into 
thoughts and knowledge now exposes itself to be a.typical process of coordi- 
nation. The special concepts of ‘Forms of Intuition’ and ‘Categories’ 
become superfluous with the concept of the process of coordination ; these 
concepts only indicate some special ways in which coordinated units are 
grouped and modified for organizational simplicity. They signify inter- 
mediate stages of the process of coordination. 

Let us examine the consideration of time ahd space. All human 
experiences automatically get coordinated with time and space evidently 
because experiences must take place at some time and at some place ; this 
conditioning of experiences to time and space is an interesting phenomenon 
in human life. And as elements of time and space in their finite limits 
are always coordinated with all forms of mental coordinations it is reasonable 
to comprehend why man cannot conceive of infinity ; his mind cannot 
form the idea of infinity because it cannot coordinate anything with infinitude. 
The mind of man constructs its own world by coordinating elements from 
‘experiences but it cannot possibly form adequate ideas regarding things 
which lie beyond human experiences. Kant, to a great extent, depended 
unconsciously upon the process of coordination for explaining the process 
for the development of knowledge. The contents of the entire system of 
Kant’s Transcendental Philosophy can be explained in a better way and 
more easily with the aid of the process of coordination of the mind of man ; 
even the antinomies of Kant admit of better solutidns with the Boney of 
this characteristic process of the mind. 

Kant accepted the idea of the priority of feeling over pure reason from 
Rousseau ; and it was with this idea of the importance of feeling together 
with the notions and opinions of Berkeley and Hume that he proceeded to 
coordinate thoughts and concepts which promised to develop the usefulness 
and respectability of religion in the life of man. Kant was eager to prove 
the existence of those objects and entities which sustained the spirit of man 
for making life worth living and attractive for his love and admiration. 
But the presence of these objects and entities could not be established by 
pure reason ; Kant, therefore, developed his ideas of practical reason by 
depending upon the spirit of pragmatism. Objects and entities, the existence 
of which could not be proved by pure reason but could be indicated by 
practical reason, he asserted, constituted higher forms of truth. This was 
how Kant wanted to save religion. For religion he did not want to depend 
upon Theology because its basis was fundamentally insecure ; he depended 
upon human faith and feeling for it. But practically he made morality 
the basis of religion. He started with the notion that the sense of morality 
was innate in man. But the idea is not correct because the sense of morality 
in man originates and develops from social participation ; it is not a priori. 
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Yet the thoughts and ideas he developed in connection with practical reason 
were true because in an indirect-way, they were based upon human faith 
and feeling, which were realities in the life of man. The respect for moral 
law in social man is a feeling which finds its satisfaction in religion. Kant 
also depended upon the feelings of aesthetic and teleological characters for 
the elaboration of his theory. Objects of beauty evoke feelings of unity, 
harmony and purposiveness in our minds. These feelings are impersonal - 
and yet they can carry us far. 

Kant coordinated beauty and design ; symmetry and unity of structure 
constituted the beautiful, he suggested. Beautiful designs in Nature con- 
taining symmetry and harmony lead us to the idea that they are created 
by supernatural intelligence. But there is also the consideration of internal 
design—the design of the parts and the whole in the life of an organism. 
Our teleological judgment furthermore, gives us the impression that the 
mechanical conception of life is absolutely inadequate ; it’ cannot explain 
the origin and the growth.of even a blade of grass. In the living organism 
the whole is determined by its parts and every part by the wholé. There 
is a sort of mutual purposiveness which can never be mechanical. All these 
and similar other arguments drove Kant to insinuate the idea that the whole’ 
universe was more like an organism than like a machine ; the world might 
be the production of an Infinite Artist, he continued. Directly or indirectly 
Kant depended upon human feelings for’ justifying the truth of certain 
objects and entities ; they were possibly true, he suggested. He did not 
go further perhaps because he was not convinced of the leading capacity of 
human feelings. Feelings derive their dynamic elements because of their 
association with intuition. Intuition to which human hopes, faiths and 
feelings are coordinated can reach regions and discover truths which lie 
beyond the. scope and control of pure reason. i 

Although Kant erroneously considered certain social entities a priori 
in man his ideas concerning human society were profound. He understood 
the necessity of the presence of both the social and the unsocial tendencies 
of man. He precisely understood how a combination of coordination of 
these two tendencies could develop man’s talents and capacities. He could 
even view the entire human race as one unit’. His ample sympathy 
for all, not excluding aboriginal inhabitants®, his practical suggestions 
for the establishment of social solidarity and peace, his sincere desire for 
the termination of war® and his strong plea for the development of public 
education’? are the expressions of the spirit of coordination in him for 
effecting social consolidation. 


` 


? Eternal Peaee and other Essays (Kant), p. 16. 
“8 Ibid., p. 68. 

9 Ibid., pp. 71, 76-77, ete. 

10 Jbid., p. 21: 
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~ Kant’s contribution will always stand as a coordinated unity of complex 
truth belonging to a wide range of human thoughts and endeavours. A 
great critic once remarked that in Kant’s work one felt as though one was 
in a country fair for everything could be found there. Probably Kant 
was conscious of the inclusion of a wide variety of intellectual materials in 
his works ; in the preface to the first edition of the Critique of Pure Reason 
he wrote that there was not a single metaphysical problem of which he 
had not either found a solution or its key. 
! ` Hegel wrote copiously but not all of what he wrote is now valuable 
and. significant from the point of view of modern philosophical thinking. 
It is rather difficult to understand Hegel ; and this is not because his doctrines 
are recondite but because they are often definitely obscure. 

Hegel at times was: so very grossly inconsistent with his bewildering 
maze of words and expressions that he developed nothing but airs of intellec- 
tualized. mysticism in these portions of his writing ; the introduction of his 
own terminology made confusions more confusing. But in spite of his weird 
fabrications producing cobwebs of complexity he rose at times to great heights 
in philosophic thinking. Hegels contributions are highly interesting from 
the point of view of the concept of coordination. Although there is a general 
lack of the effect of coordination in his writing, which is responsible for 
making it disorganized and confusing, there are occasions when he shows 
great practical powers for effecting extreme forms of coordination for building 
up really far-reaching concepts. His concept of the organic whole of the 
world, which terminated in the consolidation of his idea of the Absolute, 
his imaginative capacity for synthesising the dialectic process and his insight 
for considering unity to be the final end of all such subjects as Ethics, Politics, 
Religion and the like argue the presence of a lurking but dominant spirit 
of coordination in his life. The function of the mind, he suggested, was 
to find out unity in diversity. The unification of mdividuals was the end 
of politics, while to achieve the unification of human conduct was the aim 
of ethics and the unification of all opposite ideas for pointing out the way 
for feeling and reaching the Absolute was the task of religion, according 
to him. 

Hegel in his Logic, was more inclined to analyse the concepts, rather 
than the methods, of reasoning. He followed Kant’s concepts of categories 
and of these he developed the item of Relation to a great extent. His concept 
of the organic whole or the Absolute, his devise of the dialectic and his 
idea of the application of the concept of unity in certain valuable branches 
of human knowledge grew out of his concept of relationship. 

The concept. of this relationship is extremely interesting from the 
point of view of the concept of coordination. Suppose I look at a fruit which 
I call an apple. Now this word ‘apple’ is significant to me because of its 
infinite number of relations. It has a colour, a taste, a feel, a shape, 
etc. which I perceive with my sense organs. I also remember -of various 
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other fruits possessing similar or contrary qualities. All these relations 
and many more, which’lie coordinated with the word ‘apple’ make the name 
lively to me. But if I continue to find out more and more relations it will . 
appear that the apple is related to all other objects and entities of the universe. 
Again, if I consider the short period of the present moment it is significant 
to me because of its relations to other moments, that are now pasb and 
in fact, to all of my experiences. The moment then, is an organic part 
of my life. But as I am related to my family and as my family is related 
to human society which is ultimately related to the earth and the earth 
to the whole universe, the moment at my disposal becomes an integral 
part of the universe. A moment completely isolated from my conscious 
mind, ¿e. a moment absolutely separated from its past and bereft of all 
possible experiential elements is unmeaning to me ; to me it has no exis- 
tance at all. Stripped of all relations and qualities an object or an entity 
is reduced to nothingness. An idea is nothing but a group of relations. 

In the living being every organ is related to the whole organism in a; 

subtle way ; the organs are what the organism makes them to be and the 
- organism is what its organs make it. This relation between a whole and its 
parts in the case of living objects is known as the organic relation. An 

rganic whole is more than the addition of its parts. Inorganic and organic’ 
relations are entirely dissimilar. Hegel coordinated these two kinds of 
inorganic and organic relationships and extended the concept to conceive 
reality or the Absolute. The extension of the idea of the organic relation 
to the inorganic world is not unreasonable. A painting as a work of Art 
is not a collection of patches of colours; it is an organic whole. in the truest 
sense of the term. The Absolute is the universe in its unity with all its 
contents including objects, ideas, processes and manifestations unlimited 
by time and space. Parts and components in all conceivable forms, which 
make up the Absolute are as naively related to it as are organic parts to an 
organic whole. The Absolute is not an aggregation of its contents ; it is 
a coordinated whole of all its parts. Hegel’s conception of the Absolute is 
a grand coordinated concept of unity. It comprises everything ; and 
nothing is left for further inclusion. 

Hegel’s concept of the dialectic is a conception of a particular process 
for establishing relationship. And as the method consists in synthesising 
an ultimate relation from the considerations of a thesis and its opposite, 
an antithesis, it depends fundamentally -upon the process of coordination . 
for its origin. “The knowledge of opposites is one” said Aristotle ;. and 
“All determination is negative’ said Spinoza. These along with Kant’s 
ideas of antinomies which directly set Hegel to consider certain phases 
of relations led him ultimately to develop the concept of the ‘Dialectical 
movement’. The concept which Hegel considered indispensable for knowing 
the Absolute was then the product of coordination of various elementary 
ideas that were already in the possession of man. 
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The extent to which Schopenhauer’s personality found expression in 
his system of thought was amazing. The attitude of his parents during 
his adolescence, his training and education, his own basic inclinations of 
life and the circumstances which led him to lead an isolated and monotonous 
life were the most important factors for the development of a peculiar type 
of pessimism in his life. It seems that he enjoyed his pessimism from 
which he therefore, never wanted to run away. Although he had his own 
limitations and drawbacks he was quite successful in intellectualizing 
his obsession of pessimism of human life. Yet the information and data upon 
which he depended for delineating a gloomy and melancholy picture of the 
chaotic march of life and Nature from disorder to more disorderly condi- 
tions seem to indicate the possibility and often the sureness of the existence 
of forces in Nature, which continuously move towards progress and harmony. 
According to Schopenhauer himself the sources of his influence were Plato, 
Kant and the Upanishads ; but it is difficult to see how he could become such 
& gross pessimist in spite of them. There are some who think that he imbibed 
the spirit of pessimism from the Upanisads . but this can only be the opinion 
of those who have never studied these books. The Upanisads contain the 
highest forms of intellectual coordinations of truths, concepts and emotions, 
which proceed to develop hope and gladness in the mind of man 
by promising him the ultimate goal of bliss and happiness obtainable through 
the attainment of progressive stages of knowledge and enlightenment. 

Schopenhauer was a methodical coordinator ; but he effected his 
coordinations in a particular way. He synthesised his thoughts and theories 
by selecting elements and ideas from others and coordinated them not only 
with his ideas and notions but also with his emotions and impulsive beliefs. 
Apart from the unique coordination of the concept of the Will in Nature, 
which represented a unity in the sense that it was universal not only in the 
living world but also in the inanimate world, Schopenhauer depended also 
upon his ability to achieve coordinations of thoughts for creating units 
of concepts of lesser importance. But all these concepts were highly coloured 
by his major concept of the will in Nature ; they were so coordinated to his 
major concept that they all appeared really to be broken parts of his concept 
of the will in Nature. Schopenhauer had only one basic doctrine ; it was 
his doctrine of the will. l 

In a subtle way all human knowledge depends upon the law of 
homogeneity and the law of specification because both of them serve to supply 
the basis for making effective classifications. Plato and many other 
philosophers after him understood the importance of the first law ; but 
although Kant felt the importance of the second he did not utilize 
it properly. When we coordinate these two laws we have the idea that 
nothing can exist without sufficient reason for its existence. A law which 
is of utmost importance in the fields of Philosophy and Science thus makes 
its appearance, It is important because both Philosophy and Science, after 
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all, seek to find out reason for everything. Schopenhauer elaborated his. 
theory of relations which was embodied in his treatise ‘Four-fold Root of the 
Sufficient reason’. Being a principle of relationship it is naturally related 
to the concept of coordination ; in an indirect way the theory is also related - 
to the doctrine of the will. Schopenhauer himself strongly advised the 
perusal of his book—On the Four-fold Root of Sufficient Reason—before 
going to read his book ‘The World as Will and Idea’. The universal will 
was once single and unitary, he suggested ; it subsequently individuated 
itself into individual persons, organisms and objects by following the basic 
principle of sufficient reason. There was nothing new in the concept .of 
the world as an Idea ; it was an old idea put in a different way and renewed 
from a slightly different angle of vision. The nature of sensations às 
impressions was knowh to all; Kant showed that man could know the world 
only through sensations and ideas created by objects which were, therefore, 
what they appeared to him to be. Objects to him were only names and. 
images ; and it was in this sense that the world was a world of Ideas. 
Schopenhauer was visionary when he conceived his concept of the 
will in Nature, which was supposed to be present either as potential or 
dynamic forms in all the objects, organisms, forces and phenomena of 
Nature. The universal will in its primal stage was only an urge for existence; 
afterwards it differentiated itself into individuals and carried on its activities 
by creating more and more entities for its own use. It resided both in the 
unconscious and conscious minds of organisms. In the organism it was 
the creator of its body, mind and all its possessions ; it was the urge which 
effected all its growth, improvement. and movement towards higher and 
‘higher levels. In man it was also the builder of his mind with all 
its organizational arrangements and attributions ; even the intellect and 
the memory of man worked for the will in him. The will, according :to 
Schopenhauer, was the only permanent and unchangeable element which 
worked day and night, ceaselessly in the mind ;. and the result of this work 
was the creation of misery for life. The will, as Schopenhauer conceived it, 
was the basic but supreme force in life ; it was his ‘thing-in-itself’. But 
although -metaphysically fundamental, it was an evil according to 
Schopenhauer. It was an evil because it signified desires for more and more 
of more and more objects. The thirst for desire could never be quenched, | 
he suggested. The will was an evil because it encouraged vile and useless 
struggle in life ; and the intensity of its degree rose with the rise of higher 
forms of life. In the case of man even his knowledge and foresight were 
the additional causes of his sorrow. The will then was in general the cause 
of all suffering and misery of life ; it was the source of sorrow, suffering 
and unhappiness of man. Schopenhauer had his own interpretations of 
art, ethics and human behaviour ; he suggested his ideas as to how they 
could either temporarily relieve man from the workings of the will or could 
eradicate the will completely from life. Nothing short of running away 
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from the will, he opined, could save man from misery and unhappiness. 

Schopenhauer unified the universe with his concept of the will. Details ` 
regarding this concept as conceived by him, have been incorporated in the 
discussion mainly because it is highly interesting from the point of view 
of the concept. of vital coordination which only can bring all its defects into 
bold relief. Í 

Schopenhauer conceived will as an urge which generated nothing 
but fruitless struggles in life. But are these struggles fruitless ? Has 
not life progressed and gone up through struggles ? And has not man come 
to possess everything laudable in him and everything that is valuable for 
his individual and social living through struggles ? If the power of struggle 
has continuously developed in life it has been created for effecting more 
and more achievements. Such struggles are neither vile nor fruitless ; 
they are struggles for coordinating achievements. 

Schopenhauer’s will was a drive for creating suffering in life. The 
aimless striving of the sub-animal world and the impulse for enjoyment 
in the animal world were the indications, he suggested, of this suffering, - 
And in the case of man this ‘suffering reached its highest limit because of the 
development of certain powers and capacities in him, he argued ; pain, 
and not pleasure, was always in store for him. Being always under the 
pressure of a thirst for fresh possessions and being carried away by a feeling 
- of boredom whenever there was nothing to desire man had practically no 
prospect of being happy. He was destined to feel, according to Schopens 
hauer, either the pain of being forced to want more and more or the pain 
of.ennui. Such was the tragic destiny of life depicted by Schopenhauer. 

The truth is that consciousness in life develops progressively along 
with the gradual progress of the biological elaboration of life through coor- 
dinations. -And as consciousness is directly proportional to the stage of 
development of life it is only dimly: present in lower organisms but highly 
developed in human beings. The capacity to feel pain, therefore, is seen 
to increase continuously as we go up the ladder of evolution. But as con- 
sciousness determines all feelings the capacity to feel pleasure also increases 
continuously along with: the development of the ability to feel pain. It 
is not that Nature has made man unhappy by evolving a contrivance for 
his suffering. If man has been made susceptible to greater pain he has also 
been made susceptible to greater pleasure and happiness. Happiness is 
not a negative condition ; it does not depend only upon the removal of pain. 
It is a positive entity which can be realized by effecting suitable environ- 
mental and worthy mental coordinations in his life. The power to make 
himself the happiest creature or the worst sufferer lies in him. 

Schopenhauer’s concept of the will gives us the impression that it is 
absolutely blind. and is completely devoid of any biological purpose and 
usefulness ; it gradually leads life vindictively only to conditions of greater 
and. greater suffering. This is, however, not true to life. Life with the aid 
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of its vital coordination tends to move, and it does move in fact, to condi» 
tions of greater freedom. Life is creative’; and its basic urge is neither 
blind nor mechanical. It seeks to develop consciousness through its pues 
activities. 

There may be conflicting ideas in philosophy but the knowledge which 
it seeks to synthesize is primarily for the use of man for his happiness. 
Philosophy really is the philosophy of the things that concern human life ; 
it is not foreign to the life and experiences of man. Whenever one has 
thought methodically and completely with a view to solving any problem 
and integrating the resulting elements of thought into a united whole one 
has passéd definitely into the domain of philosophy. And although philo- 
sophy comprises the highest form of intellectual materials it really represents 
a basic and universal form of human activity. 

The prime function of Philosophy is to e N thoughts, ideas 
and experiences ; and as Philosophy is the most effective and përfect coor- 
dinating agent it may rightly be called the science of mental coordination, 

It is the natural process óf Philosophy, which coordinates detached human 
" experiences to develop units of ideas of emnergent meanings and significance, 
Animals also have their experiences. But experiences in them live as stray 
experiences ; no rational coordination of the elements from these experiences 
are made for the development of their new meanings in the lives of animals 

Philosophy signifies an integrated system constructed out of fragments 
of. all forms of knowledge and elements of experience. It is the spirit of 
the quest of unity which motivates and inspires Philosophy. And the 
` peculiar condition of coordination of all active elements from all the different 
branches of human knowledge generates the spirit of wisdom in Philosophy. 

Philosophy stands for wisdom. And it must, therefore, be reconstructed 
with the aid of the elements from the vast wealth of materials that have 
accumulated during recent years in the store of human knowledge `; ; this 
new coordination of Philosophy is vitally necessary for its enrichment. 
It is useless to depend entirely upon a system of Philosophy that was framed 
many centuries ago on the basis of the state of human knowledge at that 
time. Philosophy, after all, must teach man to be wise ; it must be able 
to tackle all his contemporary problems so that he may think and act wisely. 
For the development of his wisdom man must turn to Philosophy ; -science 
certainly can increase his power but not his wisdom. Philosophy will never 
outgrow its utility in human society ; the opinion that Philosophy should 
go out of human use and culture is a perverted way of wishing the return 
of darker days for humanity. | 

Science and Philosophy have different functions to perform. Science 
supplies us with analytic descriptions ; but Philosophy gives us synthetic 
interpretations which are supremely important for the enrichment of the 
mind of man. What is necessary is a coordination of Science and Philosophy 
because both of them are necessary for man, Science without Philosophy 
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makes man mechanical and cruel ; and Philosophy without Science makes 
him dreamy and helpless in Nature and society. Only a coordination of 
these two can help him to develop all his human qualities and virtues. 

The relation between Philosophy and civilization is intimate. 
Philosophy will always suggest and inspire our ways of life. It can suggest 
and develop man’s vision because it can foresee things long before their 
actual appearance ; it can inspire us because it generates wisdom which 
enboldens human heart. | 

- The general tendency of man to coordinate all his experiences finds 
expression in Philosophy where the coordination is effected in a highly 
effective way. In higher stages of human culture the adventure which 
man feels inclined to make is primarily in the mental field. But as thought 


is a kind of experience its coordination becomes highly significant to man. F 


Philosophy which grows out of human experiences is, therefore, at once 
intellectual and pragmatic. 

The result of bold and broad coordinations of thoughts and ideas led 
to their utmost possible limits with a view to establishing relationships for 
building up united units with all reasonably connected knowledge and 
experience is philosophy. Philosophy thus, is the highestgform of human 
coordination effected in mains conscious life. It is the ambition 
of Philosophy to arrive at the last limit of all considerations regarding an 
entity, that has made it supreme in the field of human thought. And as 
the establishment of relationship for harmonizing a world of thoughts and 
experiences is its purpose it cannot limit itself to any particular branch of 
human knowledge ; it is interested in everything that exists ; it is interested 
in ‘the nature of being as such’, And because of its coordination of 
knowledge from various sources Philosophy has developed a profundity and 
an outlook which have made philosophy admirably fit not only for tackling 
a wide range of problems that confront the life of man by way of explanations 
and interpretations of various objects and entities that perplexed him but 
also for becoming the fountain head of his inspirations of life. Philosophy 
has always become an integral part of the social life of man and as such 
it has always helped him to frame the pattern of his culture and to guide 
his destiny. Upon the nature of Philosophy that is prevalent in a community 
depends the type of civilization that is built up there. Forms of social 
organization, patterns of attitude of life, types of activities in which 
individuals in general take part, species of concepts that are considered 
valuable—all take their shapes by depending upon the inspirations derived 
from the particular system of Philosophy of a group of people. Philosophy, 
on the other hand, grew out of human inspirations. Love in the form of 
inspirational desire of man was indispensable for the development of all 
the various branches of Philosophy Russell’s suggestion for classifying these 
branches into the broad groups of (1) philosophies of feeling (motivated 
by the love of happiness), (2) theoretical philosophies (inspired by the 
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love of knowledge) and (3) practical philosophies (accumulated by the 
love of action) is highly significant from this point of view. Man philo- 
sophized then, in connection with just the things he loved. This is why 
philosophy contains the most precious thoughts regarding his life which 
to him is the’ most lovable possession. Although it is largely true that 
philosophy was created by man under the pressure of the considerations 
of his life and its needs for enrichment it has always been the basic urge 
of coordination which has motivated man to bring all related and interrelated 
thoughts, ideas, concepts and considerations into extensively broad ‘and 
coordinated units which are the constituents of Philosophy. 

` To philosophize is a basic characteristic of man ; but the characteristic 
owes its existence to the urge of coordination of life. To philosophize, 
. „therefore, is to proceed to create certain patterns of-bold and extensively 
wide mental coordinations. The attempt to classify all the entities of the 
world into groups only of matter and mind, the ambition to organize all 
ideas regarding the nature of the universe and the place of man in it, the 
aim of determining the nature of everything that is good for the life of man 
and his society, the effort to comprehend the processes of the gradual trans- 
formation of seration, perception and conception along with the gradual 
development of the highest form of human thought, the struggle to arrive 
at the concepts of the highest and ultimate forms of truth, beauty and 
goodness and the inclination to speculate about the hidden and the un- 
knowable belong together ; all of them owe their origin to the urge of coor- 
dination, tho activities of which have led man to form such comprehensively 
coordinated units as now go to form the body and structure of our philosophy. 
The urge to form big units of ideas is so much a way of the mind of man- 
that he is known to have seriously attempted to build up those astonishingly 
bold coordinations even in his primitive days, when his ae and 
experience were extremely fragmentory. 

The reason why Philosophy has lost its pristine prestige and why 
it is considered unnecessary for modern man is that all astute philosophers 
after Kant, have taken interest in topics and concepts that had nothing 
to do with the problems of the practical life of man. And the consideration 
of material prosperity has led man to take’ to ways of thinking, which are- 
necessary for the development of Science and Technology ; ithas taken him- 
away from speculations that have only intellectual values. But Philosophy ` 
as a pattern of thinking is useful wherever cogent and methodical thinking © 
is needed for arriving at a conclusion or for evolving a system. The use of 
Philosophy will become more and more indispensable because every bit of 
new knowledge of scientific finding in the future, must be appraised from 
the point of view of the total perspective of the life of man. If the solution 
of problems with the aid of the spirit of coordination is the fundamental 


u Vide History of Western Philosophy, p. 819.—~Bertrand Russell. 
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characteristic of Philosophy why should it be utilized for solving only certain 
forms of speculative and highly theoretical problems of human life? 
Philosophy must be made to solve all human problems including the most 
practical ones. This will not only bring about a sort of rapproachment 

_ between man and his Philosophy but will also effect a form of renaissance 
of philosophy itself. True renaissance of Philosophy, however, will grow 
out of its coordination with traditionally unrelated subjects as well as with 
bodies of newly acquired knowledge from all the different subjects. This 
is how the reconstruction of Philosophy will take place. 

Philosophers have never cared to depend much upon biological truths 
for their speculations. The tendency has been painfully unfortunate; 
Biology which positively suggests the presence of the bond of relationship 
amongst all the living creatures of the world and which tries to understand 
the genesis of the mind in the living world, should have attracted the notice 
of philosophers more fully because these are the ideas in which philosophers 
have always taken profound interest. Is not the idea of the bond of 
relationship in the living world a near approximation to the concept of 
unity in diversity, which philosophers throughout the ages have tried to 
uphold? And is not the consideration of the mind in all its phases supremely 
important to philosophers ? Directly and indirectly they have always 
proceded to comprehend the mind and its working processes. And as the 
use of the mind in its utmost capacity, in connection with speculations, 
is the professional technique of philosophers it is imperative that they follow 
the evolution of the mind in Nature. To understand a thing properly one 
must know its origin and its gradual growth. Again, life is the only force 
in Nature, which moves and ‘changes systematically as if to attain a goal. 
It is true that the goal is not fixed ; but it is true that life proceeds towards 
a particular direction. This unique characteristic of life in Nature should 
certainly capture the imagination of philosophers more boldly because 
philosophers start from what is natural in Nature. 

Man has a place in Nature and to understand his position there is 
to get an idea of the limitations of his capacities and powers ; and if 
Philosophy is to suggest methods for making man’s happiness real and 
possible and if it is to speculate about his future regarding the creation, 
growth and development of various traits and abilities in him it must tum 
to Biology for gathering positive information about all these. To make 
speculations may be the business of Philosophy but to see that such specula- 
tions are only real and true is also its business. The flight of philo- 
sophy should begin after the frontiers of the realities of life ; the dove cannot 
soar higher in vacuum. Man cannot be great by going against Nature i 
even the ideals of his life must be created by keeping an eye upon the ideal 
or aim of life in Nature. The chief merit of Bergson’s writing consists of 
an indication of the fact that a particular form of enrichment may be effected 
in Philosophy by introducing. biological ideas and concepts into philosophical 
thoughts. 
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Factors that led to the formation of Philosophy in human society are 
quite numerous, Man’s curiosity to comprehend basically the objects and 
entities that confront him and his willingness to determine things that are 
good for his life and destiny are certainly important factors ; but man’s 
speculative and contemplative attitude and his will to live are also responsible 
for the development of Philosophy. Philosophy, after all, is a way of social 
thinking. Social and political conditions have not only influenced systems 
of Philosophy but have also determined their characters. Despite the 
presence of certain eternal problems with their attempted solutions in 
Philosophy we find that the nature of Philosophy-is different in different ages 
and in different countries ; and the diversity of forms is due entirely 
to the diversity of social conditions prevailing during the growth of these 
systems of Philosophy. But the drive that is at the root of all philosophical 
thinking is the urge of vital coordination which builds up all kinds of creative 
thinking by establishing various forms of mental relations through the 
coordination of ideas, concepts and thoughts. The basic vital force serves 
as the prime-mover even in the field of man’s créative and speculative 
thoughts. . 

The concept of evolution has proved itself to be of profound. 
importance in the history of human thought because it has not only started 
the development of various new ideas and notions but has also helped man. 
to organize and systematize, and, in fact, to coordinate his accumulated 
knowledge in a more effective way. Religionists at first protested against 
the concept ; but they too subsequently accepted it for its usefulness in 
explaining religion in a better and more scientific way. There is hardly 
any field in the domain of human thoughts and actions in which the concept 
of evolution has not been found useful. , l 

The concept of evolution has grown in stages through three successive 
waves of movements. The first movement ventilated the idea of the 
evolution of the body only ; the second added the idea of the evolution 
of the mind to the already formed concept of evolution. Pioneers of the 
concept of evolution were interested in the mechanical side of the changes 
of structures of species. They did not understand the evolution of the 
mind, much less its importance for causing structural evolution. Directly 
or indirectly it is the mind that is responsible for effecting all forms of changes 
that are associated with evolution. Thé third wave of movement began with 

the growth of the concept of the creative nature of evolutions. Bergson’s 
Evolution Creatrice served as a great force in propagating the idea of the 
importance of the mind and its creativeness in precipitating evolution. 
Evolution, he suggests, is creative; an attainment of security is not its 
goal'?, But even then our knowledge regarding the nature of evolution 
remains desultory. Is evolution a vital tendency or is it the effect of some 
force or forces acting upon life ? Only the concept of vital coordination 
can make our idea regarding its nature quite clear. 

V Vide Greative Hvolution—Henri Bergson. 


LEONARD TRELAWNEY HOBHOUSE. (1864-1929) 


BELA. DUTTA GUPTA 


Calcutta University 


If one had the occasion to study at the London School of 
Economics, one must have noticed what respect and reverence attaches 
the name of L. T. Hobhouse : And, those who were fortunate enough to 
see him at work, will have seen his passion for humanity and justice, 
his intense desire fo serve mankind, and his ceaseless search for 
harmony in life and society. It was not, precisely, within the bounds 
of the London School of Economics or the University of London 
his interests and enthusiasms were |!mited. His arena of operation 
was the society itself ; he bated anythimy peripheral and palliative. 
By active participation in the social movements of his time—the 
extension of trade unionism among unskilled workers and agricultural 
labourers, the economic education of co-operators and so on, and by 
wide historical and compurative studies, he always tried to acquire 
an ever-widening grasp of social realities. This is how polities and 
sociology turned into something living and concrete with him; he 
fused poltics with sociology and sociology with politics. Since noth- 
ing human was alien to him, he fought ceaselessly and without rest 
for a just society at home and abroad. His was the voice of indigna- 
tion against the imperialistic design of his government during the 
Boer War; and it was he who urged, in no uncertain terms, for an 
equitable distribution of wealih and opportunities in society. His 
was a rare blend of intellectualism and humanitarianism, indeed ! 
1964 is the birth centenary year of Hobhouse. As an ex-student of 
the London School of Economics, I am trying in this short paper, 
to pay my humble homage to his wise and tender humanity. 

Leonard Trelawney Hobhouse was born on September 8, 1864 at 
St. Ives, Cornwall. He grew up in an age surcharged. with evolu- 
tionism. It became, so to say, a dogma ; biological and sociological 
‘sciences all came to be weighed and assessed in terms of evolutionism. 
Darwin and Spencer became the by-words. Hobhouse could not 
escape from this all pervasive evolutionism. He was taken up by the 
philosophy current in the society, but evolutionism was not the only 
idea or philosophy he cared for. On the contrary, the formative 
influences upon his work were the synthetic view of philosophy and 
the evolutionary bias of Spencer, the positivism and humanitarianism 
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of Comte and the social philosophy of Mill and Green.’ His attach- 
ment to the classical studies and his love for philosophy, brought him 
to Oxford. With a classical scholarship he joined Corpus Christie 
in 1888. He had a career of distinction in recognition of which, he 
was apponinted a teacher there: he became a Fellow in 1894 and 
continued teaching at Merton and Corpus Christie till 1897 when he 
felt compelled to leave. To him, the atmosphere at Oxford seemed 
to be heremetically sealed to the social realities around. England 
was then passing through a period of social stress and admivistrative 
change towards municipal socialism’: As Trevelyan would have it, 
“Baths and wash houses, museums, public libraries, parks, 
gardens, open spaces, allotments, lodging houses for the 
working classes were acquired, erected or maintained out 
of the rates. Tramways, gas, electricity and water in 
many places municipalized. It was also a great period of 
voluntary effort of settlements like Toynbee Hall, and of a 
very general awakening of all classes to the terrible conse- 
quences of ‘environment’ in the slums in the ‘richest country 
of the world’--as England was then still accounted.........04 
The period also witnessed “‘the scientifically guided Christian 
inspiration cf Canon Barnett ; the statistical investigation 
of Charles Booth and his helpers into the real facts of London 
life and his reasoned advocacy of Old Age Pensions ; 
the social side of ‘General’ Wiliam Booths work of 
redemption through the Salvation Army, and Church work 
on similar lines ;3......... the investigations and ‘Fabian’ 
tactics of the Sidney Webbs to manoeuvre instalments of 
eocialism out of Liberal and Conservative governments and 
parties ; the more militant life breathed into Socialism by 
Henry George’s Progress and Poverty and by Hyndman’s 
Social Democratic Federation ; the extension of Trade 
Union activity from the highly skilled to the ill-paid and 
unskilled trades signalized by the Dockers’ strike of 1899 ; 
the establishment Of Ruskin College in Oxford, the same 
year ; 
Hobhouse could not extricate himself from the prevailing currents 
of events Tn the milieu of evér-growing working class movements, 
itis no wonder that Hobhouse, with all his feeling of ‘partisan’, 
should write his flrst book on Labour Movement in 1893. The 
Tdealist philosphers at Oxford did hardly take notice of the prevailing 
social situation and the growing awareness of the working class. On 
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the contrary T. H. Green and Bernard Bosanquet set their hands in 
re-interpreting political ideologies. They found in refinements of the. 
idea of a ‘general will’ a method of harmonising, in theory, the ‘real 
will’ ‘ of.the individual with the law and government of the state ; and 
that reality is entirely spiritual. Hobhouse’s own ideas ran counter 
to these; he had, in the mean time, become convinced that’ a philo- 
sophy that was to possess more than a speculative interest must rest on 
a synthesis of experience as interpreted by science, and that to such a 
synthesis the general conception of evolution offered a key. In his 
Theory of Knowledge (1896) he first tried to incorporate the founda- 
tions and ‘presuppositions requisite for the construction of a valid system 
of thought. He laid stress upon mental development as the most vital 
aspect of the evolutionary process and he disclaimed any support of a 
spiritualistic monism. With his intellectual make-up, it is natural, 
that Hobhouse should feel a sort of constraint to continue in Oxford. 
He left Oxford in 1897. But; where to go ? 

Mr. C. P. Scott, the then editor of the Manchester Guardian came 
to his rescue ; he was in need of an editoria} assistant for the daily. 
When: he came to Hobhouse with the offer, Hobhouse readily accepted 
it. He joined the Guardian the same year he left Oxford. A new life 
began ; the assignment at the Guardian gave Hobhouse ample 
opportunities to study social problems, domestic and foreign at close 
quarters. In the columns of the Guardian he wrote extensively, and 
with a thorough grasp of facts, on the social issues of trade unionism, 
governmental control of industry, China, India, Russia, and also on 
the policy of the British government in the Boer War. But his 
-pre-occupations with animal psychology, mind, evolution made him 
restive. In his earlier work, Theory of Knowledge he gave the first 
approximation of the problem of mind in evolution. Now he wanted 
to look into the process of evolution of animal consciousness and iis 
transition to human mentality. His second treatise Mind in Evolu- 
tion carne out in 1901. ‘This was the first in a series of studies in 
which he sought to trace the growth of mind in the animal world and 
in the collective achievements of mankind.’ He felt a strong desire 
to make a re-assessment and re-examination of the social implica- 
tions of his philosophical theories. This made him leave Manchester 
in 1902. But his was not the lot to carry on philosophic and scientific 
work undisturbed. Journalistic and political preoccupations led him 
elsewhere. The late eighties and nineties of the last century were 
periods of great strikes in industry, ranging from the famous London 
Dock Strike, led by Ben Tillett and Tom Mann to the Engineers’ 
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strike of 1897. By 1900, trade union membership in Britain topped 
the two million mark, and it included a mass of skilled’asiwell as: 
of un-skilled labour. The Labour Representation Committee which 
was changed into the Labour Party also dates from 1900. : With 
social situation ‘on his side’, Hobhouse joined the Free Trade Union 
in 1902. He became its secretary and. continued till’ 1905.. His 
association with the Free Trade Union gave him opportunities to 
look into the nature and preserve of the state more objectively. -He 
could not accept the Hegelian spirit of adulation of the State.asa — 
mystic entity. He would rather accept the state as one of the many 
associations in society. This anti-Hegelian view-point came to be 
incorporated in his Democracy and feaction (1904), one of the keenest, 
indictments of imperialism and national egoism. In Democracy. and 
Reaction, all his polemic was hurled against the:Unionist party of 
Joseph Chamberlain, the party, -which in Hobhouse’s opinion,. was- 
jeopardising the national and social interests of England. Against; 
the absolutistic character of the state Hobhouse wrote— 
“The State is an association of human beings—with the excep- 
tion of the great world churches the greatest of all associa» 
tions. It has no mystic sanctity or authority rendering it. 
superior to morality or emancipating it from the laws by- 
which transgression brings its own retribution -in . the 
lowering of character. It is an association which has..its. 
own special constitution and circumstances, and in the, 
concrete its duties and rights, like the duties and rights of: 
every other association and every ‘individual, must be. 
judged in relation to its constitution and to these cireums.- 
tances’ (p. 207). 
He relinquished his post of the secretary of the Free Trade Union in 
1905.” After- that, for a year and a half, he wag the political editor 
of the newly formed daily, The Tribune. His sociological pre-occupa- 
tions, however, did not leave bim. Various anti-humanitarian 
developments in the nineteenth century, the era of municipal socialism 
notwithstanding, made him bit of a sceptic about progress in society, 
But he was not one to “take ‘no’ as an answer.’’ Progress, he came 
to believe, follows a path of evolution. In Morals in Evolution (1906), 
which ‘marked an epoch in sociology’, Hobhouse made an effort to 
prove that ethics, morals and social institutions bave amw evolutionary 
growth. To arrive at such a conclusion, Hobhouse had to derive his, 
materials from diverse disciplines of history, archaeology, anthropology 
comparative psychology and comparative religion, 
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Regarding the evolution of public justice, for example, he writes : : 
r. ferrseeersrerwe find that at the outset the community inter- 
:. feres mainly on what we may call supernatural grounds 
only with actions which are régarded as endangering its 
existence. Otherwise justice, as we know it, in the sense 
of an impartial upholding of rights and an impartial ne 
‘ment Of wrong-doing, is unknown. In the place of that 
we have at the outset purely private and personal relation. 
This. develops into systematized blood-feuds of consolidated 
families.and clans. At this stage, responsibility is collective, 
redress is collective, intention is ignored and there is no 
question of assessing: punishment according to the merit of 
the individual. When. retaliation is mitigated by the 
.. Introduction. of money payments no change in ethical 
principle occurs. It.is only as-social order evolves an 
independent organ for the adjustment of disputes and the 
prevention of crime that the ethical idea becomes separated 
from the husk and step by step the individual is separated 
from his family and his intentions are taken into account, 
his formal rectitude or want of rectitude is thrown into the 
background by the essential justice of the case, appeals to 
, magical practices are abandoned and the law sets before 
itself the aim of discove:ing the facts and maintaining right 
a ,.or punishing wrong-doing.”” 
“In: the field of paleo-anthropology. Morals in Evolution 
was.a unique coutribution. Golden Bough by Frazer and Origin and 
Development of Human Marriage by Westermarck were there before 
Morals in Evolution came out. They also dealt with the question 
of the origin of. social institutions of Homo Sapiens; but they could 
hardly equal in insight with Hobhouse’s magnum opus. Indeed, 
inr. the vastness of. Canvass, Morals in Evolution remains, even to this 
day, “the most E and balanced comparative study of 
social institutions” — 
r o By. the first decade of this aii Gode was gradually 
making its way to the acadainic world in Britain. Sometime in 
1902, a nucleus body was formed in England to consider the impor- 
tance of sociology as an academic discipline. By 1907, a University 
Chair on. Sociology (Martin White Professorship) was set up. 
Hobhouse was fretting in the Tribune, his ideas were far in advance 
than those of the authorities of -the daily, he left the Tribune and 
it- was no chance coincidence that he would be appointed Martin 
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‘White Professor in Sociology at the London School of Economics 
in the very year of its installation. Hobhouse had already become 
known as one of the front-rankers in sociology! Professorship at the 
London School of Economies opened a new vista of study and research 
before him. He was now able to delve deep in his sociological studies 
and to delineate the character of progress or ‘society in development’. 
His journalistic and politica: pre-occupation, however, remained. His 
‘contributions in the Manchester Guardian continued. 

In the British politics of the first decade of this century, protec- 
fion for individual rights had a more powerful appeal than protection 
“for national iudustries. The demand of social security was the 
uppermost in thé society. The Liberal budget of 1908 earmarked 
a sum of £1200,000 fora scheme of old age pensions on a non- 
contributory basis, to start in 1909. In 1909, the Trade Boards Act 
was passed, to stop “‘sweate’ labour” in certain trades. The Act 
gave complete protection against judgements like the Taff-Vale decision. 
In a subsequent Act, political rights, which were denied to the trade 
union by the ‘Osborne Judgment,’ were restored. In 1911 the 
National Insurance Act was passed, thus, by positive means, 
by deliberate social organisation and collectivist measures instead 
of by optimistic trust in an ‘invisible hand’, the days of 
laissez faire besame numbered. A prolonged and careful 
study of social and political institution made Hobhouse fully aware 
of the futility of laissez faire liberalism of Cobden and Bright brand, 
“liberal policies of Asquith and Lloyd George appealed to him more. 
` His book entitled Liberalism came out in 1911 and in this, he advocated 
a new philosophy of. society the philosophy of Liberal Socialism 
or Democratic Socialism .of modern parlance. In his Liberal Socia- 
lism he supported Asquith and Lioyd George type of ‘welfare state’. 
It was an era of promoted progress, and Hobhouse believed in telic 
and not in an automatic developmént of ‘society. That society could, 
by appropriate social actions, be led towards ‘‘desired direction” 
became the focal point of his book Development and Purpose’ published 
in 1918. In this, Hobhouse has thrown a most daring and bold 
challenge to the nineteenth-century ideas which culminated in the 
movement of Historicism. Historicism had it that each epoch, each 
society, is of equal value with every other. There are, therefore, no 
universal norms, accepted and accredited by the eighteenth century 
philosophers, with which to judge different cultures. On the contrary, 
the past, according to Historicism, consists of individuals, non-repeat- 
able events, with their own unique values and meaning. In this, 
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historicism proved to be a major challenge to the doctrine of progress. 

Hobhouse fought tooth and nail against these obscurantist ideas. 
With ‘history on his side* he shook off all worn out concepts and 
accepted goal oriented development’, as fhe only criterion of develop- 
ment in society. In Development and Purpose he writes : 

‘The distinguishing characterstics of our time are that civiliza- 
tion for the first time has the upperhand, that the physical conditions 
of life have come and are rapidly coming more and more within human 
control, and that at least, the foundations have been laid of a social 
order which would render possible a permanent and unbroken develop- 
ment.” Development and social progress is the end-result of the 
principle of union, order, co-operation and harmony among human 
‘beings. ‘‘But harmony’’, as Hobhouse came to believe, ‘‘is something 
which does not come of itself, but is achieved in greater or less degree 
by effort, that is to say, by intelligence and will”? ...and that 
‘‘orowth of social mind and its control over conditions of life as the 
‘measure of progress’. . 

In Hobhouse’s ideas of progress we get a rather close resemblance 
of BE. *H. Carr’s.‘‘Belief in progress means belief in the progressive 
development of human potentialities.. Humanity, in the view of 
Hobhouse, had not reached that stage of self direction necessary for 
perennial progress ; but reviewing the state. of the world in the 20’s 
he felt like predicting, despite serious misgivings that it contained 
many essentials of such self-direction and these were sufficient to 
define the direction in which social development would proceed. In 
his ideas of progress, Hobhouse completely differed from his very 
able and erudite contemporary, Emile Durkheim. To Durkheim, 
- collective conscience exists independently- of individual conscience, 
supplying the very content of the ideas of individuals. Hobhouse 
rejected the implicit idealistic over-tone of Durkheimian logic. He 
aligned with Bergson in believing in the ‘elan’ of individual. 

But barely a year had passed after the publication of Hobhouse’s 
Development and Purpose when the First world War broke out. 
Hobhouse was «profoundly disturbed by the social situation arising 
out of the internecine struggle He saw how the predatory propensi- 
ties got the upper hand in society, how justice was ridiculed and human 
values, debased. The optimist of Mordls in Evolution and Develop- 
ment and Purpose now felt compelled to ask seriously “‘Is this humani- 
ty has lived for through ages? Are the humanistic tenets of the 
19th century a mere veneer on the essentially anti-humanistic dis- 
position of mankind’? Hobhouse’s belief in progress, in humanism, 
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died hard. In’a series of articles in the Manchester. Guardian ‘he 
. wrote, to a considerable length, ‘exploring the possibilities of salvaging 
what could be salvaged of the fundamental decencies of civilisation’. 
‘The World in Conflict (1915) is, possibly, the first sociological study 
into the causes of war. He found that a philosophy of force, developed 
out of a perversion of the biological formula’ of the survival of ule 
fittest, was at tbe rcot of the world conflict. He wrote: 
“The biological theory of evolution which was the crowning 

glory of ‘nineteenth century science could be interpreted as a 

justification of force and self-assertion. It then became a 
s theory of revolt against law ahd morals, and more particularly 

"against the morals of Christianity’ “. .. . The idea of’ violénce 

was in the air, then in the years before the war ; and it was 

not merely the violence that comes naturally from despair -of 
all legal remedy. There- was a deliberate theory of force. 

‘ Men were being taught not to look too far ahead, not’ to: wait 

lill they could see where they were going, not to follow deli- 

berately a reasoned policy, but rather to throw themselves on 

instinct, to. strike a blow which would smash: something and _ 
make an echo in the world even if they did not quite soo 
what they are breaking or what would follow” 

In this milieu of force, aniy two dera o were pössible; ; 
either, mankind will make -for ‘‘a continuance of militarism, prë- 
‘paredness, more wars, and ne cumulative self-destruction of Western 
civilization’? or provide for ‘‘some orderly mode of governing the 
intercourse of nations’. Peace was the answer for Hobhouse. He 
~ sought for peace not through makeshift and temporary arrangements 
like the Hague Tribunal, but through the formation of an Interna- 
tional organisation, ‘controlling the activities of the nation states. 
In his Questions of War and Peace (1916) he 


“looked forward to the conversion of the Alliance into‘ a 
permanent League or Federation, with a regular constitution 
and definite’ functions, which should include some measure of 
control over the production of munitions of war™ oe 
He also contemplated on ‘‘the extension of the eee by frée 
entry of new members. This would at once transform it 
from an ordinary alliance into something approaching a world- 
federation’’. : 
= Recent, developments in history—the brinkmanship shown by 
different nations on various oceasions—show what a pisgah vision © 
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Hobhouse had on’ the future development of the nation states of 
the world. i 

: ‘Hobhouse, however much he might have roamed in the alleys 
of- politics and international ‘relations, he was never forgetful of his 
first love ‘sociology’. In Material Culture and Social Institutions of 
the Simpler People, written with M. Ginsberg and G. C. Wheeler, 
he made a probe into ethnogriphic strata society. In it he tried to 
test his hypothesis ‘that there is a ‘‘broad correlation between social 
development as estimated by the criteria of scale, efiiciency, mutuality 
and freedom’ and the growth of mind, as seen in the advance of’ 
science, in’ the increasing control man gains over nature, in the 
ethico-religious sphere and art’’. 

“ All-his ideas about society, development, progress found their‘ 
mature expression in The Metaphysical Theory of State, The Rational. 
Good, The Elements of Social Justice and Social Development. 
The -general over-tone' of all these writings was social justice and 
social justice alone. His ‘Metaphysical Theory of State’ is definitely 
anti-metaphysical. He was all in protest against ‘the ‘rhapsodical 
utterances’ about state by the metaphysical dreamers like Hegel and 
Bosanquet. ' He, on the contrary, believed that metaphysics of the 
state lies in its capacity for taking infinite pains of social justice. 
He was the pioneer of the ideas of modern democratic socialism. He 
was in favour of a right balance between the liberty of the indivduals 
and the control of the state He abhorred the idea of functionless 
wealth in society; to him, property has its justification in social 
funetions alone. In this he was a fore runner of Harold J. Laski. 
Hobhouse supported Rignano and advocated that inheritance should 
be controlled by imposing extra taxation on each passage of property 
at death. As income was the reward of social service, his scheme 
of death duties aimed at making inherited wealth a diminishing asset 
for the individual and an increasing one for the community. 

Hobhouse championed the cause of public ownership or manage- 
ment of industrial organizations. But this advocacy was not an 
unqualified one. Aware as he was of the plutocratic predilictions in 
the concentration of power in the hands of the state, he favoured 
that the actual management would either be in the hands of joint 
boards of consumers and producers, municipalities, co-operetive associa- 
tions, or left to private enterprise according to the requirements of 
particular industries. He said that the general conditions of work 
and remuneration would be laid down by law, with the proviso that 
minor details would be worked out by appropriate boards, such as the 
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Trade Boards. In many of such boards, Hobhouse acted as chairman. 

Hobhouse’s contributions to sociology, politics, economies, 
anthropology and philoscphy were extensive, indeed! No rapid 
summarization is possible. Nevertheless, his singular achievement 
lies in the fact that he wanted to follow an inter-disciplinary, -a 
unified approach in the study of sociology. He was more than sare 
that an isolationist approach of the study of sociology would be 
baffling. He laid stress on the comparative studies of societies and 
in Material Culture and the Social Institutions of the Simpler 
Peoples he proved the usefulness of the comparative approach. 

After a period of twenty-two years of dedicated service to the 
London School of Economics as well as to the society at large, - 
Hobhouse died in 1929. The driving force of his thought was an 
ardent humanitarianism, an intense desire to serve mankind, by 
bringing to bear upon the problems of human life the methods and 
principles of rational thought. No eulogium would be adequate 
enough for this mastermind; I can only subscribe to what my 
esteemed teacher M. Ginsberg said of Leonard Trelawney 
Hobhouse,—‘‘He illustrates in his life work his own view of reason 
as a continuous and comprehensive effort towards harmony in ex- 
perience, whether in the field of practice or speculation’’. 


Reviews & Notices of Books 


Indian Epigraphy—By Dr. D. C. Sircar, pp. xxii +475 and 86 Plates. 
Published by Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1965. Price Rs. 60°00. 

Inscriptions may well be described as the mo3b valuable source of 
information for the study of ancient Indian history and Dr. Sircar has 
placed all students of Indology under deep obligation by placing before 
them a comprehensive introduction and a guide-book for a proper 
scientific study of Indian epigraphy. It supplies copious, information— 
authentic, well arranged and classified in a proper order—on all important 
topics connected with epigraphic studies: and would save much ‘time 
and trouble to the students of Indology, particularly the beginners. It 
gives a concise but precise account of the nature and value of inscriptions, 
the languages i in which they are written, the writing materials, technological 
processes involved, general structure of the inscriptions, particularly the 
Copperplate Grants, meaning of technical terms, and also a general idea 
of inscriptions outside India, written in Indian languages and sèripts. 

An elaborate account of the methods of ‘dating used in inscriptions 
ig a special feature of the book. It inchtides a discussion of the origin 
of different eras used in India which is undoubtedly of great value. But ib 
involves some controversial points oa which the author in his characteristic 
manner makes some positive and definite statements which it is very 
difficult to accept. His aceeptance.of the view that the dates in Nepalese 
records which were hitherto referred to the so-called Harsha era, were 
really dates in Saka era with the omission of 500 is welcome, though 
probably in the hurry of making this last minute -change he has forgot- 
ten to acknowledges his debt to one whose views about Harsha era he has 
systematically opposed. But this change should have warned him that it 
is not always safe to make definite pronouncements on the basis of 
insufficient data. The same attijude is responsible for his last ditch 
fight for maintaining his opposition to his opponents, interpretation of 
the dates referring to the gata-rajya or atita-rdjya of a king, and the 
consequent self-contradiction in which he has involved himself, by opposing 
on p. 276 the theory of confusion which a has himself 
offered on p. 278. 

But these are small blemishes that do not detract from the great 
merit of the work which is the product of life-long serious study of inserip- 
tions such as no other living scholar, Indian or European, has made and 
which gives evidence of patient industry that is a remarkable, though 
unfortunately a very rare, virtue in Indian scholarship today. It is a 
magnificent work for which the author deserves the congratulation of all 
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Ourselves 
SEMINAR ON HIMALAYAN GEOLOGY 


The Seminar on Himalayan Geology was held at Simla in June, 
1963 which made certain recommendatious to the University: Grants » 
Commission for approval by this body. The latter at”. its meeting 
held on 7th October, 1964, carefully considered these recommenda- 
tions and agreed to provide necessary assistance to the Universities 
concerned to strengthen their research activities in Geology of the 
Himalayas in accordance with the suggestions made by the Seminar, | 
The commission has been pleased to approve of the. creation of 
fellowships and grants, both recurring and non-recurring, to enable 
the departments of Geology ‘and Geography of all Ünveren. in 
India as also ours to implement the research schemes submitted to 
the Seminar. The grants for this purpose will be payable- by the 
University Grants Commission on 100% basis for the remaining portion 
of the Third Five-Year Plan period. The departments concerned 
are requested to take adequate steps for taking up the proposed 
research activities in the Himalyas in accordance with me sugges- 
tions made by the seminar as pee) as possible. : 
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Notifications 
UNIVERSITY OF CALOUTTA 


Notification No. C/517/134 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Vidyasagar College, 24-Parganas, has been affiliated in Elective 
Bengali, Commercial ‘Geography and. Commercial Arithmetic & Book Keeping to 
the Pre-University Arts standard and in Elective Bengali to the B. A. Pass standard 
with effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, ¿.e., with permission to 
present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Arts 
Examination in 1965, B.A. Pass Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Pass Part II 
Examination in 1967 and nob earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 17th August, 1964. Registrar. 


UERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C 600/73 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Bagnan College, Howrah, has been affiliated in Bengali to the 
B.A. Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the session, ¢.e., with 
permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subject at the B.A. Honours 
Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Honours Part II Examination in 1967 and not 
earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, l G. C RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 19th August, 1984. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/585/123 (Afil.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Uluberia College, Howrah, has been affiliated in History to the 
B.A. Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, 
de., with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subject at the 
B.A. Honours Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Honours Part IT Examination 
in 1967 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, . G. CG, RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 20th August, 1964, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/593/82 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Dinabandhu Andrews College, Baishnabghata, has been affiliated 
in Botany to the Pre-University Arts standard from the session 1964-65 and in 
Chemistry to the B.Sc. Honours standard from the session 1965 66, i.e., with permis- 
sion to present candidates in the relevant subject at the Pre-University Examination. 
in 1965, B.Sc. Honours Part I Examination in 1967 and B.Se.- Honours Part IT 
Examination in 1968 and not earlier. - 


Senate House, Calcutta, G. C, RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 28th August, 1964. - Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No, C/524/113 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Rishi Bankim Chandra College, N aihati, has been affiliated l jn 
Banking, Currency and Foreign Exchange, Law and Practice of Banking ineluding 
Bank Accounts to the B.Com. Honours standard with effect from the commencement 
of the session 1964-65, i.¢e., with permission to present candidates in the above- 
mentioned subjects at the B.Com. Part I Examination in 1966 and B.Com, Part It 
Examination in 1967 and. not earlier. i i 


Senate House, Calcutta, G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 28th August, 1964. : Registrar. 
. UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 


Notification No. C/750/90 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation. 
already granted, the Jangipur College, Jangipur, has been affiliated in ; Political 
Science to the B.A. Honours standard and in Mathematics to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
Honours standards with effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, 7.¢.,, 
with permission to present. candidates in the above mentioned Subjects at the B.A. 
and B.Sc. Part I Examinations in 1966 and B.A. and B.Sc. Part II Examinations in, 
1967 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, G. 0. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 7th September, 1964. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. C/775/107 (Affl.) 


_ It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Ramkrishna Mission Sikshan Mandira, Belur, has been affiliat- 

ed in Physics, Chemistry and Biology as Method subjects and in Social Education 
and Education in Ancient and Modern India es special subject to the B.T. standard- 

- wlth effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, i e., with permission to 
“present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B.T. Examination in 1965. 
and not earlier. : oe ne 


: = Senate House, Calcutta, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURIT, 
The 10th September, 1964. -` -Registrare > -> 
l UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA i 


Notification No. C/803/118 (Af4.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Sripat Singh College, Jiaganj, has been affiliated in History to 
the B.A. Honours standard and in Mathematics to the B.A. and B.Sc. standards 
with offect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, ¢.e., with pormission to’ 
present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B.A., B.Sc: Part I Examina- 
tions in 1966 and B.A., B.Sc. Part II Examinations in 1967 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 1lth September, 1964. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA to ap 
Notification No. C/857/144 (A ffl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Lal Baba College, Bally, Howrah, has heen affiliated in Sanskrit, 
Urdu, Arabic, Persian and Mathematics to the Pre-University Arts and B.A. Pass 
standards in the Day Shift; and in History, Logic, Sanskrit, Urdu, Arabic, Persian 
and Mathematics to the Pre-University Arts and in English, Bengali (Vernacular), 
History, Economics, Political Science, Philosophy, Sanskrit, Urdu, Arabic, Persian 
and .Mathematics to the B.A. Pass standards in the Evening Shift with effect from 
commencement of the session 1964-65, 7.e., with permission to present candidates in 
the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Examination in 1965. B.A. Part I 
Examination in 1966 and B.A. Part IT Examination in 1967 and not earlier. T 
Senate House, Calcutta. G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 19th September, 1964. : l Registrar. AN 
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SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 
No. 3453—B/63 
Proceedings of the Syndicate 


Sub: Misconduct at University Examinations March-June, 1963—Award of 
punishments. Regarding. i 
Read : 1. Report from the Chief Superintendent of Uuiversity Examinations. 
2. Explanation from the candidate. 
3. Recommendation of the Syndicate Committee. 


- 4. 8yndicate Resolution No. 24 dated 17.11.63. 
RDER : 


It is hereby notified that the under mentioned candidate who is found guilty 
of having practised unfair means at the University Examination held during March- 
June, 1963 is declared to have failed in the respective Examination and is further i 


debarred from appearing at any University Examination before the date mentioned 
against his name, j 


Registered Name ofthe Name and address College Nature of the Punishment 
Number Examination awarded. 


986 BA: (Special) Sri P-V. Narayana Govt. Arts Result of the Examination 


Three-Year Reddy, .College. he sat for is cancelled and 
Degree. C/o. P. Venkata Cuddapah. not permitted to appear 
i Reddy, for September, 1963 and 

‘Musal Reddy Palle March. 1964 Examina- 

Vill. & Post, (Via) tions. Permitted to appear 

Kondapuram. for September, 1964 Exa. 

Cuddapah District. mination and thereafter. 


Note ; The candidate should acknowledge receipt of this letter. 


University Office, 
Tirupati, 
Tne 3rd December, 1963. 


By order 
Illegible 
Ag. Registrar. 
SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 
No. 3453.B/63 


Proceedings of the Syndicate 


Sub: Misconduct at University Examinations September-October, 1863— 
Award of punishments Regarding. 
Read: 1. Reports from the Chief Superintendents of University Examinations. 
2. Explanations from the candidates. 
3. Recommendations of the Syndicate Committee. 
4. Syndicate Rosolution No. 25, dated 17.11.1963. 
ORDER : 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who are found guilty 
of having practised unfair means at the University Examinations held during 
September-October, 1963 are declared to have failed in the respective Examinations 


and are further debarred from appearing at any University Examination before 
the dates mentioned against their names. ` 


S.No. Register Name and address College Natvre of punishment 
Number oe awarded. 
1, Pre-University Examination 

1. 779 Sri S. Narasimhamurthy, Govt. Arts Result of the Examination 
C/o. 8. Subbarayudu. College, . he sat for is cancelled and 

a Medical Officer, Cuaddapah. not parmitted to appear 

L. F. Dispensary. for March, 1964 and 

Talla Proddatur, September. 1964 Ezami- 

(Via) Kondapuram (R.S. ~ nations. Permitted to 


appear for March, 1965 
Examination and there. 
after. 
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2: 824 Sri 8. B. Jayakumar, C/o. Do 
S. B. Aron B.A., B.Ed.. 
Headmaster, U.M: Basic 
Training School, Koduru 
(R.8.), Cuddapah District. 


“> 
fe 


3 1730  SriK. Sreedhara Hebbar, . V.R.. 
Cjo. Dr. K, P. R. Hebbar. College. 
Trunk Road, Nellore. | Nellore, 


' 
4 e o, * F 4 ` ‘ “yo 


- 


FEB. 


Result of the Examination 
he sat for is cancelled and 
not permitted to appear - 
for March, 1964 and 
September. 1964 Examina- 
tions. Permitted to appear 
for March,’ 1965 Examina- 
tion and thereafter. 


Result of the Examination 
he sat for is cancelled and 


_not permitted to appear 


for March. 1964 and 
September, 1964 Exami- 
nations. Permitted to 
appear for March. 1965 
Examination and. there- 
after. - a ee 


2. B.A. (Three-Year Degree) Examination. 


‘1.° 1359 SriK. Rajamohana Reddy, V.R. 
C/o. K. V. Subba Reddy, College. 
R. 5. Road. Nellore. 


e : Rajampet (Post). 
: Cuddapah District. 


2. 1485 Sri R. 8. Gnauaprakasam, University 
291, Konetikatta Street. College, 
Tirupati. Tirupati. 


Result of the Examination. 
he sat for is cancelled and 
not permitted to appear 
for March, 1964 and 
September, 1964 Examina- 
tions’ Permitted to appear 
for March, 1965 Examina- 
tion and thereafter. 


Result of the Examination 
he sat for is cancelled and 
not permiited to appear for 
March. 1964 and Septem- 
ber, 1964 Examinations. 
Permitted to appear for 
March, 1965 Examination 
and thereafter. 


3. B.Sc. (Three-Year Degree) Examination. 


l. 828 Sri Noor Ahmed Khan, Osmania 
13/34, Fort, l Callege. 
Kurnool. : Kurnool. 


Result of the Examination 
he sat for is cancelled and 
not permitted to appear 
for March, 1964 Examina- 
tion. Permitted to appear 
for Septembar, 1964 Exa- 
mination and thereafter. 


Note ; The candidates should acknowledge receipt of this letter. 


University Office, 
Tirupati, 
The 3rd December, 1963. 


- 


RANCHT UNIVERSITY 


Corrigendum 


By order 
legible 
Ag. Registrar. 


Subject-Correction in the list of candidates, debarred from appearing at any 
University Examivation for using unfairmeans at the Annual Examination of this 


University held in 1963. 
Sir 


14497-665 dated 12.9.63. 


’ Kindly delete the following from the list forwarded under our Me 


mo No Ex/ | 


“ 


60 Jam. 47 (e) B.Sc. Engineering Sri Ram Nandan Singh, Debarred prior 
8547/61 3rd year Civil C/o. Sri Bachu Singh. to 1965 Annual 
Village-Neyamatpur, | Examination. 
P.O. Belaganj (Gaya). 


Rachi, 
The 17th October, 1963. 


Yours faithfully, 
SD/D. P. VARMA. 
Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
Notification No. Ex/BAR/159 of 1963-64. 


It is hereby notified under the directions of the Executive Council that the 
results of the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty of having 
practised unfair-means at the University Examinations of March/April, 1963, have 
been cancelled and that they have been further debarred from appearing at any 
University Examination, and from joining any college or pursuing any course in 
any University before the expiry of the date mentioned against them : 


Examination Name . College Date upto which 
Seat No. debarred 
Pre-Degree (Science) 

4536 Shri Vakil, Md. Iqbal Dayanand College, Ist January, 
Ahmed Saheb Sholapur 1965. 

4557 Shri Dafedar, Md. Sayeed Sangameshwar College, Ist January, 
Ibrahim Saheb Sholapor 1965. 

5010 Shri Totane Premchand M. J. College, Jalgaon Ist January, 
Godumal . 1966. 

Pre-Degree (Arts) 

14841 Shri Deshpande, Arvind- Pandharpur College, Ist January, 
Madhao Pandharpur 1966. 

14842 Shri Fattepurkar, Chandra. Pandharpur College, ist January, 
kaleshvar Shiwappa Pandharpur . 

T. ¥. B.A. 

671 Shri Mithari, Bhausaheb Rajaram College, Ist January, 

Nanasaheb Kolhapur _ 1967, 
S.Y. and T. Y. B. Se. y 

635 Shri Pawar, Pratapsingh Sangameshwar College, Ist January, 
Sakharam Sholapur 1967. 

4353 . Shri Patankar, Madhab Sangameshwar College, Ist January, 
Shankar Sholapur 1967, 

Ganeshkhind, Poona-7. i W. H. GOLAY, 


December 19, 1963. . Registrar, 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
Order `` . 

In continuation to the Order, dated 8th July, 15th July and 9th September, 

1963, it is. notified that the undermentioned Examinees who appeared at the Exa- 


minations held in March-April and May 1963, are disqualified for admission to any 
University Examination for the period noted against their names : 


k 


Roll Name in full Examination Period of disqualification. 
- No. 


s Amolakchand Mahavidyalaya, Yeotmal. ' 

3194 Ramchandra Ramsamuji Pro.University Arts Excluded from Examination 
Mishra (1) March-April, 1963 
(2): October-November, 1963 
' Ex-Students ,, = - 
633 Jugalkishore Final LL.B, Excluded from March-April, 
_ Wallabhdas Rathi i Examination of 1963 upto 
i ‘' March-April Examination of 
_ 1965 inclusive. 


635 Ramrao Gilirao Final LL.B. ‘Excluded from March-April 
Deshmukh _ 1963 upto March-April 1964 
` inclusive. l | 
Nagpur, D. P. DESHPANDE, 
The 15th October, 1963. Asst. Registrar { Exame.). 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 
Notification No. SR(EX) 63-XI-104 


It is hereby. notified under the direction of the Syndicate that the results of 
the following four candidates who have been found guilty of having practised unfair 
means at the University Examinations held by this Uuiversity in October-November, 
1963, mentioned against the name of each of them, are hereby cancelled, and they 


t 
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are debarred from appearing at any University Examination till the 31st December, 
1964, They be also not permitted to pursue any course in this University till the 
end of the first term of the year 1964-65. : 


Sr. «©. Examination Exam. Name , aculty 
No. Seat No. - 
L. Final Year B.Se. 44 — ` Shah Parmonand Chunilal Science 
2. F. Y. Diploma 58 Paeikh Bipinchandra Ratanlal Polytechnic 
3 S. Y. D. (Mech.) 13 Prajapati Parasotam Chhotalal Do l 
4 S Y. D. (Mech.) 14 Shah Navinchandra Shantilal Do 

. Baroda, By order 
The 5th Decemher, 1963. Tllegibla 


For Registrar. 
KURUKSHETRA UNIVERSITY | 
Orders of the Vice-Chancellor 


The Vice-Chancellor has been pleased, to expel Shri Krishan Kumar Kapore, 
a student whose antecedants are noted below from this University for the Academic 
Session 1963-64 for gross misconduct : ; 


Enrol. No.. Name of the Student Father's Name Class University Deptt. 
62UD104 Sh. Krishna Kumar Sh. Ram Lubhaya M.Sc. — Deptt. of 
Kapoor Kapoor (Chem.) Chemistry, 
; Final class. Kurukshetra 
-  Univeraity, 
i i Kurukshetra. 
Kurukshetra, Tegible 
The 27th November, 1963. l Registrar. 
S UNIVERSITY OF JODHPUR 
Notification 


The following candidates were found using unfairmeans at the supplementary 
Examinations held by the University in August, 1963. The Supplementary Exa- 
minations of 1963 of these candidates have, therefore, been cancelled and they have 
been further debarred from appearing at any Examination of. the University to be 
held in the year(s) as noted against cach : 


“Roll Enrolment No. Name of the Name of the Period of dis- 
No. Candidate. Examination. qualification. 
7 Ju62/4351 Badan Singh Rajput B.Sc. Debarrod from the 
A (Conv.) Examination of 1964 
and 1965. 
6 Ju62 / 230 Jai Narain Purohit B.Com. Debarred. from the 
i (Final) Examination of 1964. 
8` Ju62/4165 Pushp Raj Mohnot J.D.C. Debarred from ‘the 
5 (Part I) Examination of 1964. 
University of Jodhpur, Sd/R. S. KAPUR, ` 
- The 15th October, 1963. f Special Officer. 
SHIVAJI UNIVERSITY, KOLHAPUR 
i Notification r- 


It is hereby notified under the directions of the Syndicate that the following 
candidates who have been found guilty of having practised unfair means at the 
University Examinations held in October, 1963, have been declared to have fafled 
at the Examinations mentioned against each of them and that they have been 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination before the expiry of the 
date mentioned against them. 


Exam. Examination Name College Date upto which 
Seat No, a debarred 
178 B.Y.S-Y.B.Se. Pawar, Harischandra Rajaram College, Ist January, 
Bhuja : Kolhapur 1965 
259 F.Y.B.A. Pangare, Abhimanyu Dayanand College, lst January, 
Bandu Sholapur 965 
Kolhapur-3 M. Y. VAIDYA, 
The 5th March, 1964. _,. «Registrar. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Dr. PRITIBHUSHAN CHATTERJI, 
University College of Arts, Calcutta 
. I . 

The seventeenth century of the Christian era is essentially an 
age of science. This century can claim some of the greatest figures 
of the scientific world, and it is no wonder that Prof. Whitehead 
calls it ‘the century of the genius’. Even a cursory glance at the 
long but awe-inspiring list of inventions and discoveries would ' easily 
convince one of the remarkable character. of the 17th century 
achievements. Gilbert demonstrated that the earth is a magnet 
and he coined the term ‘electricity’; Lippershey invented the first 
practical telescope ; Kepler stated the laws governing the eclipses 
of the sun; Guntner invented the quadrant ; Snell propounded the 
law of refraction of light ; Harvey established his theory of. circula- 
tion of blood; Toricelli invented the barometer ; Glauber first 
prepared the spirit of salt, muriatic acid and hydrochloric acid ; 
Huygens published his researches on gravity, the pendulum, centri- 
fugal forces and centres of oscillation ; Boyle formulated his new 
theory of chemical elements and he also discovered that the volume 
of a given quantity of air is Inversely proportional to the pressure : 
Hooke propounded the law relating stress to strain in a body ; Römer 
determined the velocity of light ; Halley established the law of periodicity 
of comets ;. Newton made the famous discoveries of the law of gravita- 


tion, and Jater on, of the motion of bodies, and he also made notable 


— 
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contribwtions in the field of optics. The greatest figure during the 
second half of the 17th century is undoubtedly Newton. He gave 
vent to the scientific spirit of the age when he declared: ‘‘I wish 
I could discover all phenomena of Nature by some kind of reasoning 
from mechanical principles.” In fact, his conception of the material 
framework of the universe opèrating in a harmonious -fashion was 
the generally. accepted notion right up to the 19th century. 

_ ‘The scientific achievements of the 17th century bring out in 
bold relief a gradual disappearance of the medieval type of dogmatic 
reliance on Church Authovity—there was greater and greater emphasis. 
on independent experiments. Indeed, experiment gradually camé | 
to be accepted almost as a way of life. In the medieval scholastic 
period church dogmas held the field, and every theory, in order to 
_ gain recognition, had to be filted into the fixed a priòri pattern of the 
religious dogmas. It was thus an age of Faith (in the sense of 
dogmatic belief . But the modern age as it gradually emerged at 
the time of Renaissance was an age of Reason. ‘The seventeenth 
century science bears witness to this slow but determined transition > 
from Faith to.Reason. And reason here does not mean any innate, 
> a priori, intuitive treason; “but it means discursive reason based 
on actual facts of experience. 


JI 


For a proper understanding of the scientiic spirit of this age, 
Yt is necessary to note some of the major changes in the different 
branches of science during this period. - . 

Mathematics came to the forefront. It was almost deified in 
the sense that the scientists and philosophers developed a passion 
for mathematical method. The practice of expressing scientific 
results in definite mathematical terms came to be universally followed. 
The concepts of motion and acceleration also assumed importance 
after Galileo. - 

Cosmology made rapid progress. Koper made notable contri- 
butions in the field of planetary movements. The geocentric theory 
was totally rejected. Astrology of good old days was given a decent 
burial. | | 

The progress in the domain of Chemistry was equally spectacular. 
The rapid growth of industral technology gave a fillip to chemical 
resea' ches, and a new view of matter and’ material elements gradually — 
shaped itself. The growth of scientific chemistry in its turn meant 
the disappearance of alchemy, 
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Physics, too, made rapid strides. New theories of light, magnet- 
ism, and electricity were being framed and the old Aristotelian’ theory 
of. substance and attributes had to yield place to the néw science of 
matter and motion. l 

Physiology also did not lag behind. It was being patterned after 

the science of Physics. As pointed, out before, the notable discovery 
- in this field is Harvey’s discovery. of blood circulation. Van Helmont 
enquired into the chemical constitution of physiological processes. 

Besides, Physiology, the biological sciences in general were being 
systematised. Hitherto the data of biological sciences were being col- 
lected from anecdotes and stories and they hardly knew any organization; 

‘but, thanks to the efforts of Joachim Jung’ and John Ray, the method 
of scientific classification of a aud animals was uneroducen in 
Biology: 

Psychology, iouah it had not then drasd the distinction of 
an’ independent science, was guided by the general empirical trend of 
the age, and it tried to confine itself to those aspects of human nature — 
which aré open to direct observation. 

This, then, is the over-all picture of the lith century science. 
-Its chief appeal was to empirical observation and its principal technique 

‘of explanation was mechanistic. 


TUI 


Under the impact of science the 17th century philosophy became 
scientific. In fact, some of the greatest philosophers of the age were 
already men of science. Bacon was a naturalist’; Descartes and 
Leibnitz were first-rate mathematicians ; Locke was trained as -a 
physician; and Spinoza was taught ‘new sciences’ by his 
Dutch teacher. 

But what isit that the 17th century Philosophy actually got 
from the science of the age ? | 

The philosophical method of enquiry was no doubt highly - 
influenced by the scientific outlook. Francis Bacon prescribed an 
empirical methodology and advised the philosophers to consult nature 
through experiments. Hobbes, too, inveighed against the Scholastics 
and insisted that the objects of phildsophic enquiry should be 
natural objects. Philosophers like Descartes and Spinoza were 
impressed by the accuracy of the mathematica] method and applied 
it to philosophy. 

It was not simply the philosophical method which was influenced 
by the progress of science. Science influenced™ Epistemology and 
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Metaphysics. Physics of the age was responsible. for the distinction 
between primary and secondary qualities, introduced by Descartes 
and developed by Locke. The Cartesian speculations about mind- 
body relation and about animal life bear distinct stamp of the 
mechanistic outlook of the then science. Locke’s conception of the 
physical universe as consisting of very small insensible particles was 
also influenced by science. 

The 17th century. philosophers, bongi able to throw off the 
‘yoke of the Church dogmas and free to speculate in their ‘own 
ways, were not necessarily anti-religious or atheistic. The 
theistic assumptions about the universe were not generally called 
in question by most of the philosophers. Metaphysics was not denied. 
The philosophers who interested themselves about the problems of 
deduction and induction did not usually take up any .anti-metaphysical - 
attitude. As a result, 17th century phiosophers could not afford 
to ke positivistic, even though oriented by empirical sciences. Moreover; 
both rational and empirical philosophies could flourish in this age. 
Since both rational and empirical propositions enter into the structure 
of science, philosophy could flow through the divergent channels of 
empiricism and rationalism. 

If philosophy was influenced by science, science was also helped by 
philosophy. The 17th century philosophers often paid attention to 
the unsolved problems of mathematical and natural sciences. 
Descartes and Leibnitz undertook the task of finding out the real 
foundations of mathematical sciences and deductive principles. Bacon 
and Locke engaged themselves. in the task of determining a correct 
empirical and inductive procedure. Thus in the 17th century both 
science and philosophy. moved forward hand in hand.* 


* A Radio Talk. Broadcast on the 18th November, 1968, from the Calcutta Station, A.I.R. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. DISAGREEMENT 


Mimmmpricase CHAKRAVARTY 
Department of Philosophy, Krishnagar Govt. Gollege, West Bengal 


It is a notorious fact that in philosophy one does not come across any 
question to which there is a definite answer. Philosophers disagree with 
one another—disagree, in fact, on whatever question they undertake to 
answer gua philosophers. 


1. But how can this fact of disagreement which is so universal and 
common in philosophy, one may wonder, be any matter of concern to 
philosophers? Should it not be only too familiar to be capable of any 
effect on them? In a sense, this is not very untrue. Trug, the disagree- 
ment causes no disturbance to philosophersand may, therefore, be ignored 
by them, so long as they can manage to keep themselves confined strictly 
to their own point of view, to the kind of things they do and the kind of 
answers they arrive at. But this blissful state of immunity to disagree- . 
ment is not meant, however, to be enjoyed by. philosophers indefinitely. 
Much to their embarrassment and dismay, they are, at one time, awakened 
to realise its seriousness, we mean when urged by the tendency to be self- 
conscious inherent in every man, they begin to view their conflicting results 
through the eyes of inquisitive outsiders and, what is more, compare them 
with the definite answers given by the natural sciences to their questions.' 

Thus the disagreement of answers is bound to impose itself as a problem 
on philosophers at one stage of their reflective life. And philosophers, so 
far aS we can see, do not seem to have any very easy way out of it. They 
may, we imagine, try to seek recourse in such suppositions as that the dis- 
agreement of answers is of necessity inescapable i in the case of philosophical 
questions, or that each one of the many conflicting answers to a philoso- 
phical question has equal right to truth. But all that would be totally 
useless : the suppositions do not, in any way, enable one to overcome the 
problem, on the contrary, only lead him from the frying pan of the problem 
to the fire of scepticism. l 

_ To suppose that answers to a philosophical question are destined to 
differ from, and conflict with one another is clearly being sceptical about 
the meaningfulness of philosophy.as such, since it amounts to the denial 
of the most basic postulate of philosophy, namely that,it is ultimately 

` competent to lead us to truth which is definite. On the other hand, to 


i, Of. Morris Lezerowitz, The Structure of Metaphysics, p. 23. 
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suppose that all the answers to a particular philosophical question can be, 
at the same time and in the same degree, true—a supposition which. tends, 
in a way, to repair the above damage to philosophy—is to inculcate a prin- 
ciple which will lead us straight to scepticism pure and simple by making 
truth itself impossible. What meaning does it make to call something 
true, if we are not entitled at the same time to call its contradictory false? 
In such circumstances, the most profitable and respectable course of action 
for philosophers in relation to the problem of. the disagreement of their 
answers would obviously be, as it has been in reality, not to try to evade 
it but to face it with requisite boldness and to discover, if possible, its ex- 
planation which is indispensable as a step towards its solution. 


2. But the question is: In what can this explanation be supposed to 
lie, or where should we look for its clue ? 
_ Someone, we suppose, will proceed siraight to trace it in the answers. 
Someone else, again, may be of the opinion that it can be located directly 
in thé psychology of the philosophers from whom the answers come. 
Theoretically, both these methods are correct; for. answers and the 
psychology of those who answer are, indeed, two vory likely places wherein 
. the cause of the disagreement of answers may lie. Yet, for certain practical 
difficulties, neither of these two methods can. always be said to stand the 
chance of proving profitable. 


Judged from the practical point of view, the prospect of getting at the 
cause of the disagreement direcily through the analysis of the psychology 
of philosophers seems to be bleak in most cases of disagreement; for such 
analysis will not generally attain that degree of exhaustiveness by virtue 
of which it may be expected to yield conclusive results. Philosophers 
associated with the answers to almost all philosophical questions—at least 
the important, ones—are quite many and belong to different times of history. 
Obviously, then, they cannot all be made to appear before us directly to 
subject their minds to our needed analysis. As a matter of fact; we cannot 
generally hope to get any access to their minds except through their possible 
reflection in the philosophical questions and their answers. 


Difficulties of attempting to ascertain the cause of the disagreement 
of answers to a philosophical- question through the analysis of the answers 
aré also fundamentally of the same kind. The analysis of answers, like 
that of the psychology of philosophers, cannot also be carried out in all 
eases so exhaustively that its findings may appear absolutely reliable. 
As is known, in most cases, answers obtaining in regard to a philosophical 

question number unmanageably large, so that to assemble all of them 
together for the purpose of subjecting them to analysis would und oubtedly 
be a highly impracticable proposition. And it would become even absurd, ° 
if the answers are taken to include not merely those that are present but 
also those that may possibly be given in future. 
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But even if it be feasible somehow to collect these answers together, 
it would surely be an unimaginably cumbrous arid complicated affair .to . 
undertake the analysis of each one of them. Hence, as a method of ex- 
plaining the problem of the disagreement of answers to a philosophical 
question, it should always be abandoned in favour of a simpler method, 
if that be equally efficacious however. 

But is there such a method, a method which is relatively simple and, 
at the same time; not also ‘les’ efficacious? We think there is. It consists 
in analysing the question over which the disagreement arises. The’ cause 
of the disagreement in relation to a particular question may well lic in the 
question itself, just as it may often lie also in its answers or in the minds 
of those who happen to suggest these answers. Hence, by analysing the 
question we may quite reasonably hope to come across something in or 
around it which may prove effective for the purpose of Sop why 
philosophers differ from one another in their answers to it. 

The kind of complications and the consequent inconvenience. which 
threaten to beset the methods of arriving at the possible cause of the dis- 
agreement of answers through the analysis of the answers or the minds 
of those who answer cannot obviously arise also in connection with the 
analysis of the qyestion. For, in undertaking to analyse the question we 
shall be required to concentrate basically on only one thing and not, as in 
undertaking to analyse its answers or the minds of those who answer, an 
endless and unmanageable number of things. 

It is not, however, on considération of its relative simplicity and con- 
venience alone that we propose to recommend this method. To do go 
would surely be wrong. Simplicity and convenience, although they lend 
_a lot of attraction to a method, are never by themselves enough to justify it; 
for, a method which is simple and easy to apply is not also necessarily the. 
one which is effizacious. So, no method, howover simple and convenient, . 
can be justifiably recommended unless it is already known, in some way 
and to a certain extent, to be efficacious also. But in what sense’ and to 
what extent, if at all, can the method of arriving at the cause of the dis- 
agreement over a philosophical question through the analysis of the question 
be supposed to be efficacious ? 

To this we shall not be in a position here to give any categorical answer. 
The categorical answer is, in fact, not quite possible until we have actually 
applied the method to a particular instance of philosophical disagreement 
and seen the result; fot, as would be readily admitted, the ultimate test 
of the efficacy of every method lies in the kind of results it leads to. 

Notwithstanding all that, one thing, however, can perhaps be said here 
with reasonable degree of certainty. It is that, whatever may its absolute 
efficacy finally appear to be, judged comparatively, the method of analysing 
a philosophical question for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of the 
disagreement over it will not at least be less efficacious than either of the 
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two cumbersome alternatives of it, namely the one consisting in the ana- 
_ lysis of answers and the other in the analysis of the minds of those who- 
happen to suggest the answers. The reason for our saying so is this. In 
our opinion, the analysis of a question will, by its very nature, be in such 
a sense comprehensive that, in addition to the methodological merits that 
are strictly its own, there will inhere in it also some at least of the metho- 
dological merits that may possibly be possessed by the analysis of its answers 
or the minds of those who answer. x ~ 

The analysis of a question, if it aspires to be logically thorough, can 
never afford to be a completely self-enclosed. affair, that is to say absolutely 
devoid of reference to its answers and as having no bearing whatsoever 
on the minds of those who give the answers. In a way, it is bound to in- 
volve some reference to its answers and, thereby, also to say one 
towards the nature of the answering minds, 

To explain this. A question, as also a statement that may happen 
- to-constitute the answer to a question, it is true, is sufficient unto itself 
to communicate its literal meaning? to us; but the concept of question 
and that of answer being logical correlatives, understanding of a question 
can never tend to become logically complete unless there is some under- 
standing of its answer or answers, just as an answer also cannot be under- 
stood with tenable claim to logical completeness until one understands the 
question or the questions corresponding to them. Thus the understanding 
_ of a question, we can see, presupposes the understanding of its answers and 
-~ vice versa. And the understanding of the question and.its answers, we 
hope, will give us some understanding of the minds that ask the question 
or give its answers; for, it would not perhaps be wrong to suppose that, 
normally, the meaning of a particular question and the meaning of its | 
answers reflect, though fragmentarily, the nature of the minds from which ` 
the question and the answers emanate. This, however, is the same thing 
as saying that the analysis of every question will, in some sense, compre- 
hend also the analysis of its answers and will, thereby, become, in a way, 
further, the analysis of the minds of those who happen to answer. And. 
it is precisely its comprehensiveness in this sense that goes to justify the 
degree of methodological superiority we ascribe to it. 


# 
2 We use the term ‘ literal meaning’ here in its most ordinary sense to mean 


nly that meaning which a sentence can communicate to us, if we just know the dic- 
ionary meanings of its constituent words and the relevant rules of syntax. 


BENGALI LANGUAGE: AN INEXHAUSTIBLE 
-= FOUNTAIN OR VOCABLES 


SRI DURLABHOHANDRA RENA 


Word borrowings from the European stock in the Bengali language have 
varied characters at different phases. Originally ‘on the Indian scene, 
from the most ancient period of the country’s history’ we find four 
distinct language groups, each with its own distinct and cultural milieu : 
(1) Austro-Asiatic, in its Munda or Kol branch; (2) Simo-Tibetan, mainly 
in its Tibeto-Burman branch; (3) Dravidian; and (4) Indo-European, - 
in its Aryan branch. They “ originally differed from each othér in phonetic 
and morphological structure, in syntax and in vocabulary. But owing 
to mutual influences, which were being exercised upon each other for the 
last 3,000 years or more, by people speaking these languages living side’ 
by side and mixing with each other, these four specch families. have on 
the soil of India tended to converge towards each other in sounds and forms 
and in words and word-order and to develop some common traits which 
may be described as pan-Indian’”': And Bengeli language has the proud 
heritage to adapt or borrow the quintessence of substance of all these groups 
to enrich its rich-language. But the most prominent of all these in the 
modern era is the English words which have given an occidental force in 
the oriental sobriety. 

Apart from borrowings which may be termed as Learned and Popular 
we also find other types which can be defined as cultural borrowings, inti- 
mate borrowings and dialect borrowings. Of course in Bengali-we notice 
all these borrowings with various effects. 


CULTURAL BORROWINGS 


In Cultural Borrowings “‘ the speaker continues to adopt features from 
his fellows, and these adoptions though less fundamental, are very copious 
and come from all manner of sources. Some of them are incidents in large 
scale levellings that affect the whole community.’ There is also a difference 
between dialect borrowing and cultural borrowing. According to Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield ‘ within the sphere of borrowings, we distinguish between 
dialect borrowing, where the borrowed. features come'from within the same 
speech area (as father), and cultural borrowing, where the borrowed features 

; i i . 

1 Chatterji, Dr. Suniti ian Common Foreign. Borrowings,- published iù the 
Afiinity of Indian Languages, a publication of the Publication on, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, 1959. 


2 Bloomfield, Leonard; 1958. Language, i by Henry Holt and ee 
New York, 1958. 
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come from a different language. We are mainly concerned with the 
cultural borrowings so far as European stock, specially English, is con- 
cerned. Though England is far away from this land we still feel some 
cultural affinity with the European nations. The modern age in the Bengali 
language has been mainly ushered in with the influence of English and 
other European nations.. In a nutshell we may mention four distinct periods 
in the development of modern Bengali language. They mainly relate to : Ist 
period : (a) writings of the European workers, both civilians and missionaries. 
(b) Dr. Carey and his Fort William collea. LBUES ; Englishmen’s Bengali works. 
2nd period : (a) The College of Fort William ; (b) The Pundits of the College 
—Mrityunjaya, Rama Rama Vasu, Chandi Charan Munshi and Rajiva 
Lochana : Their Bengali works. (c) The Rev. K. M. Banerjee and other 
‘authors who followed in the wake of European writers. 3rd period: The 
old characteristics and the new age emanating in contrast with the earlier 
one, and the 4th period : (a) Advent of Raja Rammohan Roy and his works ; 
(b) A comprehensive review of his life and work ; (c) and the writers that 
followed Raja Rammohan Roy, Devendranath SE Aksayakumar 
Dutta and others.* 


- In the cultural borrowing we notice many French and other words 
entered through . English like Chauffeur (cifeit), garage (atera ), 
etc., Bohemian aquarium (aqta), French envelope ( await ) ; 
Primitive Indo-European penalty ( otita ), old English Street (Rè), 
old high German Silk (fit), chalk (vg), Tile—0E. (Sif); from 
Russian Bolshevik’ ( zwacifes ), Pl. Bolsheviki, alongside bolsheviks. 
Sometimes the foreign forms preserve their own grammatical pectiliarities. 
Bor example “ due is a loan from French, but duty, dutéous, dutiable were 
formed with French-borrowed suffixes.” * The word ‘duty’ has become 
ə common household word in the Bengali language. In English we notice 
that “ when an affix occurs in enough foreign words, it may be extended 
` to new formations with native material. Thus, the Latin-French sufix- 
-ible, -able, as in agreeable, excusable, variable has been extended to forms 
like bearable, eatable, drinkable where the underlying verb is native.” ° 
But in Bengali we have no such prominent influence save and except some 
few words such as ( steti), (aèt ), which have been formed out 
of the native suffix with the underlying word from English. 

“ Cultural loans show us what one nation has taught another. ” As the 
Indians have borrowed words from English language similarly they also 
have tsken some of our word-stock into them. For example : Pundit, Thug, 
Curry, Calico, Baboo, etc. In the cultural borrowings we’ have directly 


- 


3 See reference 2 in page 203. 

4 Sen, Dineshchandra, History of Bengali Language and Literature, published. 
by the Calcutta University, Calcutta, 1911. 

3 Bloomfield, Leonard, Language, published by Henry Holt and Company, 
New ae 1958. 
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taken words of sports from English like match, golf, football, baseball; 
rugby, etc. Miscellaneous words like Coffee, algebra, smile, towel, flask, 
etc. have been borrowed without hesitation to enrich our language’. 


~ INTIMATE BorRRowineas 

“ We can usually distinguish between ordinary cultural borrowing and 
the intimate borrowing which occurs when two languages are. spoken in 
what is topographically and. politically a single community. This situa- 
tion arises for the most part by conquest, less often in the way of peaceful 
migration.”~* Actually English people came in Bengali first as traders, then 
they became rulers of the land. And in this background Bengali language 
has a considerable part in its vocabulary of the words which may be termed 
as intimate borrowing. Words like policeman, conductor, depot, road, 
saloon are instances at point. In comparison with our language English 
has taken a small number of loan-words from the Celtic language as will 
be found in place names of Britain. In our borrowings we have also pre- 
served some English words in the various place and street names like 
akaa, sett Bb, aiae, Refet aata (afm ),°. and many names 
occurring in Calcutta and districts of Bengal. In the intimate borrow- 
ing we have taken terms of Government like state, power, duke, duchess, 
court; of law : judge, jury, marry, prove : of warfare: war, soldier, officer 
navy, guard, march ; of religion and morals: rule, order, nature, science ; 
of hunting and sport: cards, partner ; many terms of general cultural im- 
port : honour, fine, art, beauty, colour, figure, paint, tower, column, palace; 
and terms relating to the household: chair, table, furniture, soup, jelly, 
boil, fry, roast, toast, etc., and in all spheres of life ranging from political 
institutions, weapons, tools and garments, animals, parts of the body, 
plants, minerals, abstract relations and adjective qualities. 1° 

In the sphere of intimate borrowing we also notice the influence of the 
Jargon and Pidgin English on the language. Though we have not enough 
words of Pidgin origin it was in vogue in the Hogg market (now New Market) 
when the Bengali traders used to say to the customers like ‘ Take take no 
take no take Akbar see’.'* In English there are plenty of examples. Such 
as + You not like soup t He plenty good kai kai." Don’t you like the soup ? 
It’s very good.’ These kind of jargon - -words may be used for commer- 
cial purposes between persons of various nationality and can be called 
Bs at franca. 

7 Bloomfield, Leonard, Language, published byHenry Holt™ and Company 
New ene 1958. 


’ Sen, Dr. ETON For details please see his article on the subject. 

10 Bloomfield, Leonard, Language, published by Henry Holt and Compauy, 

York, 1958. 
Ney 1 Sen, Dr. Sukumar Bhasar Itibritta, published by the Sahitya Sabha, - 
aca 1957. 

33 Bloomfield, Leonard, Language, published by Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1958, l 
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_ Dialect borrowing is another example of borrowing of words. In 
Bengali it has also an importance in so far as the borrowing from European 
stock is concerned. It is natural in every human being to acquire a speech’ 
habit of the people who are near and dear ones. He takes some forms 
from other persons also. Thus ‘ within an age-group, an occupational 
- group, or a neighbourhood group, a turn: of speech will pass from person 
to person.’ 15 In computing the words borrowed from the English we see 
that the dialect borrowing among the English-educated people is con- 
siderable. And it is true that ‘.every person belongs to more than one 
minor speech group,’ * a group is influenced by the persons who, along 
some other ltne of division, belong to a dominant class. Among his occu- 
pational companions, a speaker will imitate those whom he believes to 
have the highest ‘social’ standing. Thus in the Bengali language we 
often come across words of English origin which have been moulded by a 
group of English-educated people holding. position and social status. And 
“when a speaker comes in contact with persons who enjoy much greater 
prestige, he eagerly imitates not only their general conduct but also their 
speech.” ... “Every speaker is a mediator between various groups.” © 
In Bengali the dialect borrowing from English has no such peculiarity-and 
we ‘have borrowed words heart, as in ( atbcwy), varsity (asfrotfib ), 

clerk (c4#I¥), in British pronunciation alongside with à the words uni- 
versity, clerk, ete. | 

Like Sanskrit tatsama words we find purely graphic devices ‘hich are 

- the fountain’ source of new speech form. We have adopted words like 
Professor (aranti ), Laboratory (atati ), Economics ( Seafigq), and 
also their abbreviated forms as Prof., Lab., Ec., Bachelor of Arts— 
B.A., Master of Arts—M.A., Bachelor of Medicine—M.B., D.Phil.—Doctor 
of Philosophy. The abbreviations are mainly ‘in the word-order of the 
original Latin term’.!* French has forms like te es ef for telegraph sous 
fil, ‘ wireless telegrapby,’ radio. In Russian we see such graphic abbrevia- 
tion such as Komsomol for Kommunisticenkoy sogus molodozi, ‘ com- 

munistic union of young people’. 


_ In the history of mankind. it has been. observed that man’s superiority 
to other animals is recognized by the fact that man is a rational animal 
and he has clearly discovered his own medium “by which he communicates 
his thought and feelings to his fellow men, the two with which he conducts 
his business or the government of millions of people, the vehicle by which 
have been transmitted to him the science, the philosophy, the poetry of 


New York, 1958. 
14 Ibid. 
15 Ibid. 
16 Ibid. 


13 Bloomfield, Leonard. sagas: published by Henry Holt and ampa; i 
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the race,” and which is generally called his mother tongue. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the love which the Bengali people feels for their mother 
tongue is a rare quality which is found among the most advanced nations 
of the world. The development of Bengali language, which has been 
recognized by all the citizens of the world, is mainly due for this love of 
their. mother tongue. 

The great similarity between the history of the Bengali people and 
that of English has attracted first the Bengali people towards borrowing 
and adapting of everything English not because of the superiority of the 
English language and culture but owing to love and admiration for a great 
` people with a rich language. The Norman Conquest made English for 
two centuries the language of a great population of England “ while the 
nobles and those associated with them used French on almost.all occasions.” 
In Bengal up till the 19th century the elite used Sanskrit instead of Bengali 
and Bengali was confined-to only the common masses of people. 
We do not find anything foreign when we borrow through English words 
of different origin namely Dutch: brandy ( aife ), cork ( +F ), cargo 
(icy), tornado (battw); Greek: barometer (aicatfitta), magic 
(afar ), tactics (bieba); Russian: Steppe (ct), ruble (+a), 
Persian: caravan ( ẹ$iasfofa ), khaki (41), mogul ( ata )) shawl 
(afa), Persian: Jessamine ( crf), check (@%), “‘ English has also 
borrowed from Hebrew, and Arabic, Hungarian, Bengali, Malay, Chinese, 
the languages of Java, Australia, Tahiti, Polynesia, West Africa, and. from 
one of the aboriginal languages of Brazil.” ° This English has influenced 
us from many points owing to their grammatical peculiarities which have 
suited us to methodise the Bengali language fora better expression of the 
realism apart from the highly philosophical and religious tendencies. The 
grammatical simplicity, shunning of inflections, simplification of verbs, 
natural. gender instead of grammatical gender as in vogue in the Hindi and 
other Indian languages are. some of the examples. Owing to this and 
specially- because of the minimum inflection, we have imported without 
hesitation many idioms and expressions from English and have naturalized 
as our household words. 


_ The definition of speech is that it is the product of certain muscular 
movements. Prominent scholars of Bengali Language like Professor 
' Suniti Kumar Chatterji and Professor Sukumar Sen are of the opinion 
that’ the speech habits of Bengali people are completely different from 
others owing to some salient reasons : Foreign scholar like J. D. Anderson, 
has stated, ‘Bengali differs from other Indo-European languages in its 
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syntax, especially in its freer and highly idiomatic use of conjunctive parti- 
ciples, and above all in its initial phrasal accent, which has become so domi- 
nantly audible that it has practically destroyed the word accent which 
is so marked a feature of most Indo-European languages, and has become 
the basis of metre, as in French the final phrasal accent tends to super- 
sede or at least to dominate over word accent,” *° For example, when we 
pronounce ‘ Judge’ we pronounce (FH) or ( ST) in case of Thomas. 
It is natural therefore that ‘it isan independent and characterised lan- 
guage and a distinct dialect group ’ 2! for several years. As a background 
to this present speech habit we may refer the Pre-Aryan speech ‘ that 
prevailed in Bengal before the coming of the Aryan tongue. There is of 
course ‘the presence of the Kol and Dravidian speakers (the Santals, the 
. Maler, the Oraons) in the Western fringes of the Bengali area, and the Bodo 
and Mon Khmer speakers in the ‘northern and eastern frontiers.”?* Of 
coursé it is no doubt that the ‘‘ Latin of Cicero or the French of Voltaire is 
the product of centuries of development ” ** whereas the Bengali language 
has only about 1000 years, history to its credit. The individual speech 
habits of the Bengali people which are distinct among the five dialects, 
namely, Radhi (Dialect of mid-western. Bengal), J harkhandi (Dialect of 
south-western Bengal), Barendri (Dialect of North Bengal), Bongali 
(Dialect of east and south-eastern Bengal), and Kamarupi (Dialect of north- 
eastern Bengal). ?4 But in course of time where constant communication 
takes place between the people speaking a language, individual differences 
become merged in the general speech of the community. But due to 
separation both politically and in point of distance the portion of Bengal 
' which has gone to East Pakistan (the Dialect of east and south-eastern, 
Bengal) considerable differences have cropped up between the standard 
speech of Gangetic Bengal which has been considered as the modern Bengali. 
And it is this dialect group which has been largely influenced by the English. 
The Indo-European family which consists of nine principal groups such as 
Indian, Iranian, Armenian, Hellenic, Albanian, Italic, Balto-Slavic, Teuto- 
nic, and Celtic, has some common characteristics which are also felt remotely 
in the Bengali language. The interchange of certain English words is 
easily naturalised into Bengali and people use them as their household words. 
So it can easily be said that ‘ Bengali is a member of the Indic group of 
the Indo-European family of languages.” 7° 


20 Anderson, J. D, A Manual of the Bengali Language, published by the 
University Press, Cambridge, 1920. 

1l Chatterji, Dr. Suniti Kumar - The Origin and Development of Bengali Lan- 
as ee aa 


23 Baugh, Albert ©, A History of the English Lamguage, published by 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1956. 
H Sen, Dr. Sukumar, Bhasar I tibritta, published by the Sahitya Sabha, 
Burdwan, 1957. 
7 doa Etik Dr. Suniti Kumar, The Origin and aia te of Bengali Language, 
ondon. 
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In importing English words to Bengali language the part played by. 
the Middle class is prominent. It is a fact that the language is the mirror 
of the life and standard of the people who speak it. In the 18th and 19th 
centuries when the borrowings were at its maximum the history of Bengal 
shows the tendency of the great people who spoke the language, their un- 
stinted zeal for reformation in every aspect of life from land tenure to 
education, and as a matter of fact, the great demand of a rich language was 
filled wp by English which supplied a variety of store to enrich a language. 
As a result of the influence of English on the Bengali language simplifica- 
tion of. our speech habit, virile and clear-cut answering style, and various 
other indirect and direct results are observable. On the other hand English 
took some of our words as a rule of mutual interchange. -Various French | 
words which were borrowed by English were also borrowed by Bengali 
through English. Words on the Government and administration :- Govérn- 
ment ( } B2icqG ), Court (cai), Council ( arb fay ), Parliament { ayfa ) 
Assembly («mafa ), Record (casg), Tax (tra), Revenue 
( cacefaB ), Public ( #tafe@ ), Chancellor ( stenata), Treasurer ( cFatat ), 
Marshall (a) {f#), Governor ( eq), Councillor (( ei8faaa), Minister 
( fafaga )s Mayor. ( (734 ), Constable (FRIA ), Coroner (PATATA ), 
Lord (a6 ), Lady ( cag} ), Prince ( fay ), Princess ( færa ), Duke ( feBs ), 
Count ( tf), Baron ( afaq), Madam ( a{wtq); Ecclesiastical, words : 
Censor ( HHA), Sanctuary ( (atapi ), Saint (cA) (as in St. Paul), 
Charity (srifab); in law: Justice ( ma ), Suit ( wo), Judge ( aw), 
Advocate ( Sj{BrSItas ), Attorney ( afa ), Bill ( f44 ), Petition ( faia } 
Complain ( riq ), Summons (aqa ) (we rik even in the Poet Ram- 
prasad’s Padavali : Ramprasad Sen ) Jury (aia ), Proof ( ee ), Bail 
(A), Decree ( fue), (also in Sakta Padavali) Fine ( 18a ), Arrest 
( artta? ), Warrant lates ), Trespass ( CRANA Jy Fraud (xu ), Hstate 
( 4080 ), Property ( af ); in army and navy and air force. : : Soldier, 
( cAraSle ), guard (16), spy ( ( Atè ), Captain ( EAGT ),. Lieutenant 
(cascbats), Sergeant (AG), Surgeon ( Aitefa ), Lens ( cay), Mail (aa), 
defend (ferre); in fashion: meals and social life: habit ( aifad ) 
gown ( i184), Coat (cst? ), Brock (#¢ ), Collar (-eatq), Train ( cBa ), 
Chemize ( cafae ),- Petticoat peat ), Lace (ñ), Embroidery 
( aqcgtzotfs ), Button ( atot), Boot (35 ), Sartin ( atiq ), Bur ( #14 ), 
Ivory ( wtgufa), Enamel ( atta ), Ruby (#2), Diamond (stane ), 
Dinner ( fata ), Feast ( fee s- Mess ( c44 ), Taste ( CBB ), Mutton ( WA), 
Poultry (cAra, ), Toast ( tẹ), Biscuit ( {4gb ), Cream ( @lq), Salad 
(atag), Orange ( tag ), Lemon (4q ), Jelly (cañ}), Jam (W1 ), 
Vinegar (fefata), Roast (afè), Boil ( asa), Stew (ẹẸ ),. Fry (#8), 
Plate . (a ), Coach (c@ib), Chair (csata ), Cushion { gq), Screen ` 
(RA ) \ Lamp (at), Lantern (ada } Towel ( cetaica ), Recreation: - 
( fafecaia ), Jolly ( ofa ), Dance (SH ), Fool ( eq), Musie ( fae fae b- 
Chess ( (5A), Curry ( ati), Forest ( q2 ); Park ( *t€ ), Pavilion 
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avifefaga ) ; in art, learning and medicine; Art ( qi ) Painting (criss ), 
Beauty ( IBP ), Palace ( *J{t749 ), Mansion ( ayfaya ), Chamber ( (54ta ), 
Chimney ( fbafi ), Tower {teata ), Coir (‘sata J, Romance 
( atata), Chronicle (@fqeq), Tragedy (Ẹiafès), Title (bba), 
Volume ( Sa ), Chapter ( 5i%fa), Logic ( afas ), Grammar (atata ), 
‘Copy (ft), Medicine ( cafwfiq), - Pain (cia), Plurisy (affa), 
Jaundice (a@fax), Paralysis ( oytatfafia), Stomach (Bate), Sulphur 
(atata ), Alkali ( qatt ), ete. Apart from the words mentioned above 
there are miscellaneous words like Adventure ( ajtwreety ), Business 
( faataa), Calendar ( ẹy'tagta ), Carpenter ( tarota ), Dozen (64), 
Force ( c#{¥), Honour (.qatq), Honorary ( 4atgta}), Labour ( caats ), 
Number (a43), Order (aŭta), Pair ( caata ), Piece ( fax ), Powder (*iteuta), 
Power (*teuta), Seal ( ÑA ), Spirit ( PARIS ), Tiller ( fata), Use (8B), 
Chief ( §}s ), Clear ( fata), Common ( q4 ), Double ( waa ), Easy (fè; 
Faint ( CHB ), Final ( BEAT ), j, Liberal ( faatafa ), Nice. ( (atèn ), i Original 
(afafaata), Principal (fafana ), Pure (Prea), Real o Second (cites) 
Sure (feq ), Advance ( artuel® ), Advice (aptwerza), Aim ( “i ), Change 
( (6 ), Close ( cta ); Consider ( ¢afauta), Count ( 18% ), Cover ( uta }, 
Declare ( fergata), Delay (fea), Grant (MI), Enquiry ( aaceiatd ) 
Practice ( ataia), Pass (914), Pay (f), Propose ( ir) ), Proof, 
(esp), Push (%7), Save (cq), Tax (ta) Wait (emb), Waste 
(‘eta8). The words the origin of which was’ either Anglo -Norman and 
central French were Hostel ( cetc8a ), Hotel ( ceta ), Chiffon (Fa), 
Police ( fax), Case ( c37 ), Reward ( faextw), Quarter ( catita ). W 
borrowed English words mainly from the 18th aad 19th centuries. Where: 
as English borrowed words from French since 14th centiry.' 

If we go through the history of English language we will find that ‘ until 
well into the 14th century English borrowed French words pretty generally 
in the form which they had in the spoken French of England’? ` 

It is undoubtedly true that Bengali has absorbed several thousand 
words from different European and Asian sources but still it proved Bengali. 
This process may easily be compared with that of English which also borrowed 
several thousand from French, Latin, Greek and Norse words at different 
‘times. Words like Jupiter ( gf l; Nervous (RISTA ), Picture 
( faqsta ), Tincture ( fasta ), Alcer (afanta), ete., which are later borrow: 
ings in Middle English are the instances of peal borrowings in English ` 
which have also been taken into Bengali without discarding the basic 
elements in grammar which can altogether be said Bengali. 

Another important landmark in the Melee language is the abundance 
of synonym in English. To quote Baugh ‘ ‘The richness of English in 
‘synonyms is largely due to the happy mingling of Latin, French and native 

246 Baugh, Albert C., A History of the English Language, published by Rout- 
sedge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1956. 
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elements. It has been said that we have a synonym at each level—popular, 
literary and learned,...... as in rise-mount-ascend ; ask-question-interro- 
gate; holy-sacred-consecreted.” In no whit less Bengali is proud of 
synonyms and which can be compared to all world languages existing. 
The large potentiality of synonyms in the Bengali language lies in the fact 
that Bengali inherits the largest word stock from Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
- language is the richest language of the world to have a big storehouse of - 
words. | | _ i 

In calculating the borrowings-of English into Bengali the places which 
came as the most important centres are Calcutta and its suburbs, the throb- 
bing centres of drama and novels, Burdwan and largely 24-parganas. Cal- 
cutta was the capital of India in the past and now it is the capital of trun- 
cated Bengal known as West Bengal under the Indian Union, was the 
political, commercial and cultural centres of India for a long time and at 
the same time the pivot of language study and culture. We know ‘French 
as the dialect of Paris, Spanish as that of Castile’.?7 Calcutta was 
the seat of Supreme Court of India, and later the High Court and other 
. courts and the highest judicial tribunals of West. Bengal. So, from all 

‘points the influence of Calcutta style of Bengali language has influenced 
all other dialects. And in Calcutta the activities beginning from the Fort 
William College down to the British civilians in different spheres are the 
main sources of borrowings of European words specially English into Beni 
gali language. 

The problems which were faced by the Bengali language were aire to 
English on three great countries : (7) To bypass the influences of Sanskrit 
and Persian. which were the leading influences on the Bengali language 
and were hampering the natural growth; of Bengali; (ti) to establish auni- 
form orthography and ; (iii) ‘the enrichment of the vocabulary so that it, 
would be made upon it in its wider use.’?* All honoured Sanskrit but the 
deep feeling for reorienting the Bengali language was the sponteneous call 
of the mother tongue. The saying may be cited here “I love Rome, but 
London better, I favor Italie, but England more, I honor the Latin, but. 
I worship the English.”’.?° 

The impact of the English TETE eae on the Bengali kr is con- 
comitant with the national history of India. The 19th century is an age 
of events, of political struggle and above all struggle for freedom from 
colonial rule’ and bondages. On the. one hand the rapid pace of indus-, 
trialisation, increased. public interest in all the domains of life and on the 
other the struggle for uplifting the depressed. nation from bondages in the 
political field and to give the deserving status to the regional languages 


2? Ibid., Ref. 26. 
28 Ibid. 
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which. were neglected by the rulers of the land-so far was the dominant 
feature. But the most notable aspect is‘the tremendous impact of science 
on the vocabularies. And as a need, caine the demand for new terms, 
now coinages. Qf course there are many words which were only largely 
used. by the men of position but majority of the words were in frequent use 
and ‘familiar to the layman and pass into general use.** The following 
examples are instances in point: Anaemia. ( afafaay), Appendicitis 
( aanze ), Bronchitis (agta), Diptheria ( fusfafagi), Homoe- 
opathic (cafrertifas ), Bacteriology -( aiqi Gcatafe ); the common words 
like clinic (fafae), antitoxin ( «fstfma), anesthetic ( ararafts ), . 
vaccinate ( sifatat ); the names of the new drugs like aspirin (jjaf*faa ), 
iodine ( wwxifva ), morphine ( qafsq ). There are also words of common use 
like Gland (a}q), Hormone (gxata ), Stethoscope (carat), Meta- 
bolism { cabta fay }, Protein ( cata), Carbohydrate ( ṣiri? teb ), 
Enzyme ( qaty ), Allergy ( pi ), Dynamo ( wigatcai ), ` Arc-light 

(E-a ), Caloric ( stcarfa), Electron ( 8tas$aq), Ultra («tafi ), 
Quantum theory ( cateta farat ). In: chemistry we find Alkali (ajjzatfa), 
Benzine ( caafea ), Cyanide (MABT ), Nytroglycerene ( a{8zBifanifaa ), 
Radium ( cafeaty),- Radioactive ( cafwesnes). The scientific words 
like Ozoné (stafa ), Stratosphere ( afena ), are nearly our familiar 
words. Words like inferiority and superiority complexes and psycho- 
analysis ( af8ta‘-sytatfafay ), are almost our household words. So scientific 
words have played a prominent part‘in enriching our vocabulary. 

Another problem has arisen whether the péculiarity of Bengali speech 
habit is due to the irregular spelling of the English words in Bengali. This’ 
has led to adopt English words in a peculiar way. But in most cases word 
coinings . were easy as-there was no conscious attempt to enrich the voca- 
bulary by giving due ‘stress on the native elements. On the other hand, 
what we have done is to simply take up vocabularies without giving any 
creative touch on, the words. In this connection it may be said that “ as 
Ben Jonson remarked. in his Discoveries ‘A man coins not a new’ word 
without some peri] and less fruit,’ for if it happens to be received, the praise 
is but moderate ; : if refused the scorn is assured.”™! But this has not 
been “the case in regard to Bengali language. Here nothing is rejected 
and there is ‘still a great concession to all writers and speakers as well as 
in regard to coining or borrowing new words. Many words like Auto- 
graph (atata), Capsule (Fiaa ), Habit ( aifat), Harass (aga ), 
are words which have been naturalised and adapted’ without the least trying 
or intellect. Chaos (aA), climax (piara ), Crisis ( TIa ), Critic 
(fæi ), Parasite Girin 2B ), Pneumonia ( fatintfan J, Scheme (Ñq ), 
System ( facBa ), Tactics ( PIA ), ), Thermometer ( qtacatf asta), Tonic 


30 Ibid., Ref. 27. 
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( bfae ), are instances at point. In our everyday words we have already 
adapted French words through: English Bombast ( ca{vi8 ), Chocolate 
( Bvatcas ), Comrade ( ¢q7aG ), Entrance ( GAGA ), Essay ( aA ), Progress 
( ATAA ), Shock (g), Ticket (fic#B), Tomato (Syttb1), Volunteer 
( safaia ), Algebra ( qataa] ), Balcony ( 3jiaafà ), Granite ( ata3d ). 

In Bengali we have also adopted some Shakespearean words. Some 
of the most common words are Critic ( f@fts ), Armada ( sf{toi ), Barri- 
cade ( @ifateu ), Enlarge ( aaa), specially for photographic work. 
Apart from Shakespearean words there are numerous words which have | 
been borrowed from other sources. Among the miscellaneous words in 
trying to reform the vocabulary we find square as -in College Square: 
(scam cetgty), Annual ( aigui), as in annual examination, ete. 
Fall ( 7 ). ; 

- There is a school of thought in the presentday Bengal that English 
intrusion into the Bengali words is not at all beneficial and it is a fact that-- 
owing to large-scale word borrowings from English the energy for giving 
dué stress on the native elements lias been either ignored or failed. They 
in. support of their theory quote. the objection to foreign borrowings in - 
the English language when in the: 18th century “an Englishman has his- 
mouth. full of borrowed phases..... :..he is always borrowing other man’s: 
language.”*? . Defoe observed “I cannot but think the using and intro- 
ducing foreign terms of art or foreign words into speech while our language. 
labours under no penury or scarcity of words.’** Among the many French 
taken into English and subsequently - borrowed into Bengali through 
English there are some examples which “ cannot be substituted by the 
ready-made native - words.’’** Among the many the following ‘can be 
quoted : Ballot ( 4jta6), Canteen ( @ffaq), Cartoon Coa ) Cham. 
pagne (“timia ), -Dentist (co? ), Publicity (*t<fafafe), Patrol (cta Jy 
Routine. ( P4 ), Syndicate ( Afeta? ).. Among the many sources that 
have. been responsible for the borrowing of English words ate trade con- 
tacts and war influences. The Mexican words taken into English have been 
taken, into Bengali also. They are Chocolate ( pta{taB ), Tomato ( Batcby bo 
Hurricane ( zifre), and from Peru words taken into English and sub- | : 
sequently borrowed into Bengali are Alpaca (atate ), Llama (atai), . 
Quinine, E $8ateaq ), and the Brazilian word through English Jaguar 
( Bieta). In English also we find many Indian words. To quote Baugh... 
“ From India come Bandana, bangle, bengal, brahman, calico, cashmere, ` 
cheroot, china, chintz, coolie, cot, curry, dinghy, juggernaut, jungle, jute, 
loot, mandarin, nirvana, pariah, polo, punch (drink), pundit, rajah, rupee, | 
sepoi, thog, toddy, verandah and the Bengali Baboo”. n 


32 Baugh, Albert C, A History of the English Lä e, published by Rout: .” 
ledge & Kegan Paul Lid., London, 1956. penga ER EneS By Erota: 
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The influence of war on the vocabulary is tremendous. The words are 
Air-raid ( Qgta-cg ), Battleplane (q4 ERAT ), Anti-aircraft gun ( a- 
CUA tta ), Tank (bta ), Barrage ( <ttw@ ), Machine-gun' ( cifiastia ) 
Trench ((@@). Many words of aviation and other modern tele- 
communication have been adopted into Bengali. The words: Airplane 
( acaicaa ), Aircraft ( agris ), Monoplane ( ycatcza ) and Air-conditioned 
( ata efexaqu_). We have also taken some French ready-made words 
naturalized in English: Bengaline ( cqyatéq), Chauffeur (atata ) 
Chiffon ( fara), Garage (pitaa ); Vodka (q|). There are also 
words from the self-explaining compounds Finger print (fẹynfa.) 
Hitch-hike ( oaae ), Lipstick (farag), Newsprint ( fatvafard ), 
Piano ( f¥aIcal), Search-light (atéat3b ), Skyline ( BtatSq), Spot- 
light ( Abata ), Steam-roller ( Mataia ), Stream-line ( qata ). The 
words. Stethoscope, ( cazat ),  Bronchoscope ( artat ); ; Fluoroscope 
( Bratacets ), Telescope (cfari ), Television ( cbfafexa ), Automobile 
( acGicatatea ), Submarine, ( atacafyq), Torpedo ( Byftwl), are other 
miscellaneous words taken directly from English. Kodak ( c#{ute ), 
Camera ( @fir44i ), Electric refrigerator ( Scat, $ caxfafecapa ), Auto- 
graph ( HcBtatte ), Stenotype ( attra ), Dictaphone ( festicra ), are 
some of the instances of word coinages from English borrowed into 
Bengali. i 

Journalism has provided another range of words into Bengali. The 
words like Cricket commentary ( fecab qast ), Magazine ( atatfas ), 
Dean (la), etc. are some of the examples. 


The words which were used by the English at the time of quarel or sharp 
exchange of words between them and slanderous remarks have been taken 
into Bengali to add some new indignation and force of- voice and words. 
For example Stupid ( 9 fAu ), Nonsense ( AAA ), Braggart ( CAN ), 
Bustard ( 48t6 ), Fool ( $7 ), can be said in support of the view. The 
words borrowed in English can be dividéd into several periods. But in 
Bengali the borrowings are scattered in such a way that it is impossible 
at this stage to group them periodwise. But one point can be made clear 
that the European words specially English which were taken into Beng li 
have. not undergone any great change since the British period. The speech 
habit of Bengali people has been changed considerably for a.great many 
' revolutionary tendency has creeped in the history of Bengal. Bengalees 
are by nature peace loving but when clarion call comes to them for a better 
cause and sacrifice they are as revolutionary as the most advanced nations 
of the world. The general indiscipline, which is a common characteristic 
of this age among the masses who speak the Bengali language is only the 
outer surface, the inner spirit of which is an emotional and cultura] character 
strongly disciplined by traditional virtues and humane appeal wae have 
æ clear impact on their language. 5 
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SOME COGENT SUGGESTIONS FOR 
ULTIMATE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
LANGUAGE DISPUTE 


Dr. H. G. Biswas 


pee ot, German Language, Calcutta U niversity and Director, Acharya Prafulla Chandra. 
Res. Lab., Bengal Chemical, Calcutta 


1. Inhabitants of every State must learn English and their. 
Mother tongue with equal emphasis. 


2. English must be retained for ever as the lingua franca. ' 
of India. If at any time English despite its immense usefulness 
be disliked on account of its foreign origin, Sanskrit must occupy 
its place, 

- 8. The idea of imposition of a particular regional language as 
an all-India language must be discarded totally for the solidarity of 
the Union. 

4. The Union Government must help all the fourteen languages 
as recognised by the Constitution, equally for their all-round 
development. l 

5. -Roman seript ‘should be introduced in alt ‘these 
languages. This will obviate tħe waste of time and energy in learn- 
ing different: Indian alphabets and stimulate interest of the 
greater number of people of one State to learn the language.of another 
leading to the promotion of good-will and mutual understanding— 
a factor indispensable for solidarity, unity and peaceful co-existence | 
of the people of India. ‘The Roman script: will also bring in its train 
speed and econo:uy in the printing of books and newspapers, besides 
facilitating private as well as business correspondence. 

6. The insistence on makiog Hindi (a quite undeveloped 
language and much inferior to Bengali, Tamil, etc.) as an a'!-India 
language has violated the very first -principle of Democracy. This 
is clearly demonstrated below in the case of languages to be learnt 
by the two groups—Hindi speaking and non-Hindi speaking population 
of India : 

Non-Hindi speaking Hindi speaking 
When English isin force English, Hindi and English and Hindi. 
along with Hindi. — Mother tongue. 


When no Haekeh will be Mother tongue and Hindi. 
there, oe Hindi. 


a 
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In both cases We see, that: the non-Hindi speaking group will 
have ‘t6“learn® ‘one more language than’ thé -Hindi speaking group. 
Does this‘dazzling idisparity conform.to. the tenets of Democracy? ` 


So long as this:inequality prevails, it is. à: sheer folly to expect 
true fraternity to grow up between the two, groups mentioned above. 


Speaking the same language does not foster fraternity—it 
depends primarily on enjoying equal rights and privileges. ‘To realise 
the-truth of this, one need not cite the case of England and America ; 
it is’ f¥equently experienced in joint families and amongit neighbours 
in every part of the country. Hence one nation, one ‘tongue, one 
heart i is a utopian dream of poet: politicians. : 


ae Teh 


: T. Mastery of a language i isa tremendous task denandie huge 
amount of time, energy and concentration. And this is alarmingly 
aggravated 1 in our country, where the number of students in a class is 
very high and about 80% of them are deprived of brain-forming food,. 
milk and essential proteins ; while the teachers are mostly il)-paid, 
discontented , having little or no scientific method of language-teaching 
at their command, and, worst of all, they are gradually losing idealism, 
at the glaring inequalities prevailing i in the present-day society. |. 


s- Hindi as a language is much more difficult to „master. than 
English, The genders in Hindi -engender. dangerous „aversion: 
to it in the minds of the, non-Hindi speaking people. . On. thé;:othen: 
hand, English is admittedly the easiest. language- Av reputed: 
American ‘writer Mark Twain has .said—-‘by a mediocre _ student: 
English | may be. learnt in 30 hours, French, in 30. days and German::; 
in 80 years’. T eae a Vd 
, Ata time when: progressive auon of the. world are advancing“ 
in science and technology with lightning speed should we exhaust 
our time and energy in learning a lot of languages ‘instead of- 'acqoiting 
quickly the requisite scientific knowledge through English to improve 
and raise our lamentably low standard of living to the.optimum ? ` ~- 
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WIT, SCEPTICISM AND RHETORIC 
~ IN THE RIGVEDIC HYMNS 


N ANIMADEAB CHAUDHURI 

The Rigveda is the earliest literary document of the Aryan people. 
It is regarded as the holiest of the holy books by the Hindus. 
All the three other Vedas are based on it. The serious and elevated 
Brahmanas, the sublime Upanishads, the zealous and meticulous 
Sutras, all the noble systems of our philosophy, in short, all the 
vast mass of sacred literature of ancient India that evokes wonder 
and appreciation of the civilised world, traces its origin to the 
earliest of the Vedas. All approach to this ancient, august and 
sacred document should be tempered, it is naturally demanded, with 
seriousness and humility. 

- While fully conceding this demand one. may yet try to bypass 
the vast pile of commentaries with a desire to have a look into the 
sacred text for signs of relaxation from the burden of sanctity con- 
stantly. carried by the holy fathers, the composers of the Rigvedic 
hymns. | 

One has to move warily for this purpose through the impressive 
array of 1028 hymns with an alert ear for expression of individual 
opinion by the hymnists, that is, any rishi making a casual state- 
_ ment or remark in the course of a hymn that appears unusual or 
off the beat in the context and startles one, it may be, by its un- 
expectedness. Similarly, one may, look out for expressions of poetic 
flavour illuminating for a while the sombre, cold world of religious 
poetry. Success, howsoever little, in this search may add to our 
knowledge of the Rigveda and its authors, 

The authors of the hymns are, as a body, serious in temper, 
zealous, at times fanatical in the propagation of the glory of their 
favourite deities, bitter on their enemies, gracious to their liberal 
patrons, fervent in their prayers for benefits ; their main themes are 
gods, goddesses, sacrificial rites and persons and things connected 
with the same. The sense of their high duty obsesses them. But 
they were human and had to ease the tension now and then. 
How this is done will be seen in the following lines. 

_* Some instances of light-hearted excursions into the realm os 


wit may be given. ' A hymnist irreverently compares rival priests 
MDI AA 
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loudly chanting mantras with frogs croaking vociferously before 
rains. Another hymnist humorously compares persons invited 
to a feast sitting rigidly and waiting eagerly for food with immov- 
able hillocks. Impatient at lack of prompt response to his prayer 
for benefits a hymuist irritably asks Indra if he is hard of hearing 
so that his hymns loudly repeated havé not reached his ears. 
Another rishi, seeming to be disgusted at favours bestowed on a 
rival, calls the great god Indra a vanik. The vanik and the money 
lender, described as counting the days, were thoroughly, disliked by 
the authors of the hymns. Humour tinged with cynicism also 
finds expression in some of the hymns, “The ‘Vedic ‘seers also knew, 
like Shakespeare, that frailty was the name of woman, A 
worman’s love does not last; a woman's heart is like a “wolt’s 
heart. In another hymn it ig said that the mind of a woman is 
hard to instruct and her intelligence is doubtful. - The quiet -humour 
in the instances given below _ ne appreciated. The translations 
are by Macdonell. f 


The thoughts of men are manifold, . - $ 
Their callings are of diverse kinds. 

The carpenter desires a rift, 

The leech a fracture wants to cure. 

A poet I; my dad’s a leech. 

Mama the upper millstone grinds ; © ~ 
With varioùs minds we strive fór wealth 

As ever seeking after kine. 


How many a maiden is an object of affection to = wooer for 
the sake of her admirable wealth. 

Ye cows make the lean man fat, even the ely man ` on make. 
of -good countenance. ae 

The rishis are priests by - profession, proud of Arya vrata or 
Aryan way of life and loyally devoted to their gods and goddesses ; 
all the same, there are expressions of scepticism. Indra is the 
greatest of the Vedic gods and he shares the majority of the. hymns 
with Agni. There are references to opposition to Indra-worship 
and temporary suspension of it. What is more striking, doubt is 
freely expressed about Indra’s existence. Nema rishi says, “There 
is nobody called Indra. Who has seen him”? The well-known 
Bharadvaja rishi asks, ‘To whom shall we offer hymns? ef 

glàn faa Has Indra such might as is attributed to him? Can 
he prove it’’? From individual deities one passes on to the nature 


\ 
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of truth and human limitations. ‘‘Who knows the truth, asks a 
seer, “‘whos peaks the truth’’? This reminds one of Pilate’s famous 
question, what is truth? The same doubt finds- expression again 
in the famous Song of Creation (Rv. x. 129): 


Who knows it truly ?- who can here declare it? 
Whence was it born? whence issued this creation ? 
And did the gods appear with its production? 
But then who knows from whence it has arisen? 
This world-creation, whence it has arisen, | 
Or whether it has been produced or has not, 
He who surveys it in the highest heaven, 

_ . He only knows, or even he does not know it. 

(Macdonell) 


In another famous hymn the author raises the question as to which 
god one should choose amidst the -host as worthy of oblations. All 
the riks in the hymn repeat the refrain ta Tala a fact fia, to which 
god is oblation to be offered? l 
A few instances may pow be given illustrating another mode 
of relaxation provided by ‘the figurative forms of expression they 
chose. The hymnists were poets and were fond of rhetoric. The 
. form of rhetoric constantly used is metaphor or simile. Rigvedic 
similes are quite numerous. A favourite’ simile is the boat simile. 
A boat takes one over water. May Indra take the rishi over 
- dangers like it. The heaven is like a boat ; it gives one the feeling 
of safety and joy. The sea strikes a boat with high waves, let not 
mischievous doings of enemies obstruct us in the same way. 
Liberality in making gifts is compared with a boat which the 
hymnist embarks to reach safety and happiness. Agni is prayed 
to take the hymnist over the dangers of the world by a boat as it 
were, A liar is called a thief of words. As unrelenting thirst 
torments one in a. desert, so does Soma unrelentingly follows an 
‘enemy. Soma is eager for hymns like a mother who with her 
breasts’ filled with milk is eager for her baby. The rishi prays 
that his intellect may be made as sharp as a razor. A number of 
metaphors .are found comparing deities with animals. Indra is 
several times compared with bull and boar. Indra, Agni and Soma 
are compared with Suparna (eagle). The clouds are compared 
with young cows. Aditi, Prithivi and Prishni are compared with 
the cow. A fine simile describes Varuna as wearing the apparel 
of rivers. | 
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As poets the hymnists show partiality for feminine beauty 
which finds expression in many similes, some of them of great 
beauty. . The sacrificial allar is likened to a young woman. The 
juhus (wooden spoons for offering butter oblations) are compared 
with young women. Waters surround Apang Napat likea bevy of 
youthful girls. Arina rishi says, “I am singing this quite new 
and beautiful hymn in honour of ancient Agni who desires hymns ; 
may he listen to it. May 1 touch his heart like a young woman 
dressed in fine. clothes lovingly surrendering herself on her 
husband’s breast.’ The love story of Pururava and Urvasi is told 
in Rv. x. 95. When the king met Urvasi she beamed with radiance 
like lightning tearing through the sky, other apsaras Tan away 
ike frightened does, they sped off like sportive mares. The beauti- 
ful, young dawn-goddess Usas has evoked fine poetic descriptions. 
She exposes her charms like a danceuse,-bares her breasts like a 
cow exposing its udders when it is milked. She is fair and lustrous, 
clad in white, ever youthful. ‘She approaches Surya like a well- 
developed girl and going near him bares. her breasts smilingly 
like a young woman. She exposes her youthful body shining like 
a girs body after her mother has cleansed and rubbed it. She 
shows her teeth asa well-dressed young wife does, when filled - with 
desire she smiles on” meeting her husband. One rishi a that 
the gods run after yajna as men run after women. z 

The few references given above taken together with many 
prayers to the deities for handsóme wife, strong-limbed sons,. 
spacious house; broad fields, bumper’ crops, numerous herds of 
cattle, unending pastures, wealth that may-bè enjoyed for genera- 
tions, frequent, ungracious vituperation poured on niggardly- patrons 
and more successful rivals, allusions to ilicit amours, 
a woman’s liaison with more than one male in sojourn, mention 
of a number of prevailing social customs of not comme il faut 
character and frankness in mentioning sex matters go to prove 
that the sacred text is not only s collection of probably the earliest- 
written, superb religious poetry, but is also a document of great 
human interest. 


ART AND EXPERIENCE 
Pror. 8. B. SENSARMÀ 
Lecturer in Bengali, N. S. College, Jiaganj 





The life of an artist is an experience. And experience is a flow through 
time, a duration, 2 many-coloured episode in eternity. Experience may 
be simple as it is among babies and simple people; it may be complex as 
it is in the case of a scientist or poet or man of affairs. It may range from 
the aimless movement of a baby’s hands and the undisciplined distraction 
of its eyes to the controlled vision and deliberate movements of the cham- 
pion marksman. It may move from the beholding and manipulation of 
physical things to the invention and organisation of ideas tenuous and 
abstract. But between birth and. death, this much may be averred of life, 
it is the stimulation and response of a living body of “ five little senses 
startling with delight,” of muscle twitching to answer with action, of hands 
eager and restless, of a tongue moved to utterance and a mind provoked 
to thought. Portions or aspects of that experience may be remembered — 
and recorded. Totally considered, it may be simple or purposeful. It 
may be merely the veil or revelation of something behind or beyond ex- 
perience itself. It may be merely a systematic transient delusion. It 
may be a night-mare or a dream.. Philosophers and poets have espoused 
at one time or another all these hypotheses: 

But whatever experience .may portend or signify, veil or reveal it is 
irretrievably there. It may be intensified and heightened or dulled and. 
obscured. It may remain brutal and dim and. chaotic; it may become 
meaningful and clear and alive. For a moment in one aspect, for a life. 
time in many, experience may achieve lucidity and vividness; intensity 
and depth. To effect such an intensification and clarification 
of experience is the province of art; so far from having to do merely with 
statues, pictures, and symphonies, art is the name for that whole process 
of intelligence by which life, understanding its own conditions, turns them 
to the most interesting or exquisite account. An art, properly important, 
would be, as Aristotle pointed.out, politics. Its theme would. be the whole 
of experience ; its materials and its theatre the whole of life. 

Such a comprehensive art is still the statesman’ 8 dream. The condi- 
tions of life, especially of life together, are as complex as they are precarious, 
We do not know enough about them to be sure of our touch, nor has any 
man enough powers to be sure his touch is translated into action. “ An 
artist bent on turning the whole of life into an art have to be at once a uni- 
versal despot ar a universal genius, a Goethe, a Newton, and an Alexander 
rolled into one.’ The art of life is an aspiration and a prophecy, not a 
history or a fact. 
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The artist de facto has had to deal with segments of experience though 
he may suggest or imply it all. Experience, apart from art and intelli- 
gence, is capricious and confused. It is matter without form, movement 
without direction. The passing sounds are a vague noise unattended or 
undesired ; the colours and shapes about us are unnoticed or unpleasant. 
The words we hear are signals to action ; if they are that. Now to a certain 
- extent life has achieved form. As we shall try to point out in the succeeding 
chapter, civilisation itself is an art form highly successful and fortuitious 
but none the less an art. 

To the extent that life has form, it is an art, and to the extent that the 
established disorder of civilisation has some coherence, it is a work of art. 
All that goes by the name of custom or technique or institution is the 
working of intelligence or its perhaps dilapidated heritage. The realm . 
_ of art is identical with the realm of man’s deliberate.control of. the world 
of materials and movements among which he must make his home, of that 
- inner world of random impulses and automatic processes which constitute 
hisinner being. The breaking of a stick, the building of.a hut, a skyseraper, 
or a temple, the use of language for communication, the sowing or the 
harvesting of a crop, the nurture and education of children, the framing 
of a code of law or moral, the weaving of a garment, or the digging of a 
mine all these are alike examples of art no less than the moulding of a relief. 
or the composition of a symphony. . 

It is for purely accidental reasons that the fine arts cae been singled 
out to be almost identical with art. For in painting and sculpture, music 
and poetry, there is so nice. and so explicit a utilisation of materials, in- 
telligence has so clear and complete, a sway over materials at once so flexible 
and delightful, that we turn to examples of these arts for art and in them 
. ‘find our aesthetic experience most intense and pure. But whenever mate- 
rials are given form, whenever’ movement has direction, whenever life has, 
as it were, line and composition, there we have intelligence and there we 
have that transformation of a given chaos into a desired and desirable order. 
That we call art experience, apart from art and intelligence, is wild and 
orderless. It is formless matter, aimless movement. 

It is difficult to realise how much of our diurnal experience is big bloom- 
ing buzzing confusion. It is hard to realise how much of it is a semistupor. 
Life has often enough been described as a waking dream. But not much 
of it has the vividness, though a great deal of it may have the in- 
coherence or the horror of a dream, for most people most of the time it is 
a heavy lethargy. They have eyes, yet they do not, in any keen and clear 
sense, see. They have ears, yet they do not finely and variously hear. 
They have a thousand provocations to feeling and to thought, but out of 
their torper comes no response, only the pressure of some animal excitement, 
instant and voluminois, rousés them for a moment to an impulsive clouded 

answer. Life is for most. of us what someone described music to be for the 
uninitiate, ‘a drowsy reverie, interrupted by nervous thrills.” 
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How is this dazed basking in the sun, ọr this hurried passage from an 
unwilled stimulus to an uncontrolled response, transformed? How does 
an artist remake experience into something at once peaceful and intense, 
domestic and strange? What does the artist do to the world to render 
it arresting ? What part do the arts play in our experience that gives 
them’a special seduction and delight ? 

Ordinary experience, that of practical or instinctive compulsion, is at 
once restless and dead. Our equipment of habits and impulses is such 
that we see and hear just so much of objects, partake imaginatively just 
so much in events as is necessary for the immediate satisfaction of impulses 
or the fulfilment of practical intentions. Our instincts and our necessities 
hasten us from object to object. From each we select just as much as is 
requisite to our desires or to our purposes, the bare minimum of all that 
to free and complete aesthetic apprehension would be there. Experience 
is a minimum and that minimum is bare. Only one aspect of its momen- 
tary practical or impulsive urgency is remembered ; all else is forgotten 
or more precisely ignored. 

It is one of the chief functions of the artist to render experience arresting 
by rendering it alive. The artist, be he a post, painter, scluptor, or archi- 
tect, does something to objects, the poet and novelist do something to 
events, that compel the eye to stop and find pleasure in the beholding the 
ear to hear for the sheer sake of listening, the mind to attend for the keen, 
impractical pleasure of discovery or suspense or surprise. The object 
ceases, to be a matter; it’ becomes a part and appoint in a composition, 
a focus of colour and form. It becomes in a painting pictorially signi- 
ficant ; it is to be looked at; it is an object of pictorial interest, at once 
satisfying and exciting. It ceases to be an incident or an instrument; 
it is not a practical precipitate to action a signal to anger or to lust. It 
is a moment crowded with vitality and filled with order; it is knowledge 
for its own sweet sake of something living and composed ; ; it is beautiful, 
as we say, to look at, and its beholding is a pleasure. 

Painters sometimes speak of dead spots in a painting; areas where 
the colour is wan or uninteresting or the forms irrelevant and cold. Ex. 
perience is full of dead spots. Art gives it life. A comprehensive art, 
as has been intimated, would render the whole of life alive. The daily 
detail of doing or undergoing would be delightful, both in its immediate 
quality and for the meaning that it held. Our relations with others would 
all have something of the quality of friendship and affection; what we 
did would be stimulating as it is stimulating to a writer to write or to a 
painter to paint. What we encountered would be like an’ encounter with 
music or with painting or poetry. To live would be a constant continuum 
of creative action and aesthetic appreciation. All that we did would be 
an art, and all that we experienced would be an appreciation and a delight, 
Living would be at once ordered and spontaneous, disciplined and free, 
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There are a dozen 3 reasons why that perfect functioning which would 
be an art of life is the philosopher’s blue print and the poet’s dream rather 
than, a fact. In the life of the individual, a thousand factors of health and 
fatigue, of external circumstance, of poverty and responsibility, combine 
to defeat the deployment of resilient energies with exquisite wisdom. Pure 
spirit must rely on poor matter, the clearest intelligence on a Body and 
world which are at once its matrix and its materials. The doad spots in 
experience are not avoidable. As life is constituted in a disorganized world, 
much that has to be done is incidental and ‘instrumental. We work for 
leisure and we rush for peace. The work is not sweet nor the pursuit calm. 
A lowering of vitality clips the wings of youth and exuberance. The presence 
of dull people turns conversation into ennui. The ugliness of our streets, 
our houses, and our cities is a realistic interruption of what might, ideally 
speaking, be perpetual delight. That is one reason among a thousand 
others why the artist and the aesthete flee to the fine arts. It is one reason, 
too, why art is regarded, so often, and has so repeatedly been described . 
as a flight from life. The fine arts are in two senses a flight from reality. 
For the artist they provide a realm. where his intelligence can function 
freely over tractable materials. The technical problems of the poet or 
musician may be difficult, but they are solvable and their solving is itself 
a tantalizing kind of felicity. The musician, like the mathematician, lives 
in a complex -but tractable realm. It is vast, airy and meta- 
physical, but in it his intelligence can freely function, and his faculties can 


find their peace. 


It is often remarked that artists are helpless in practical life. Its prob- 
lems are to them dull or baffling or both; in ‘its helter skelter miscellany 
their intelligence, disciplined to one sphere, as fine as it is small, cannot 
feel at home. It is not to be wondered at that the world finds the artist 
often foolish in affairs, any more than that the artist-should find the affairs 
of the world foolish. What is a mind. fastidious and precious to do with 
the awkward grossness of things and events? What is a spirit to whom 
discord is an evil to make of the jangle of politics and morals? So many 
poets have been romanticists and visionaries because their sensibilities, 
quick and nervous, could’not bear to live in the world of facts. Poets of 
the first water, it is‘trué, have been prepared to look steadily upon all — 
that existed under the sun, and celebrate things, as Andre Gide well said, 
by enumeration. Painters as different as Goya and Nandalal have learned 
to look at things in their immediacy ugly and distressing, a tired worker, 
an aged woman, 'and through some mogic of line and light, turn them into 
a beautiful peace. But for artists, gifted in their power but restricted 
‘in their range and courage, the arts have been escaped from a reality they 
could not bear, to a section of colour and light, of sound, of imaginative 
reverie, which was not only bearable but beautiful. . 
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- Madhusudan turns from the cruelty and stupidity of eighteenth century. 
Bengal to a utopia, Platonic in its spiritual beauty and classic in its mar- 
moreal precision. Beethoven in his deafness. and suffering listens, in the 
choral finale movement of the ninth symphony, to his own concluding 
paean to the world as pure fellowship and joy. 

The impulses that go to the making of the romantic artist go to the 
formation, too, of romantic appreciation. For many lovers of the arts 
find in music, poetry, painting, and the novel escapes, as narcotic as they 
aré delightful, from the pressures and exigencies in which we are involved 
by: our health, our finances and our affections. . 

Aesthetic interest is itself detachment, though it is not the kind of 
detachment that it is commonly supposed to be. But any perusal of a. 
painting by the eye is a kind of release from our normal habits.. For that 
moment at-least we are looking at things for, and only for themselves, not 
for their promise or their potent. It is the colour of the rose in a still life 
that engages us, it is something to be seen substituted vividly. The aes- 
thetic is substituted for the practical vision; in Schopenhauer’s language, 
knowledge, for the moment, comes to predominate our will. It is not able 
how in the late nineteenth century a romantic pessimism and a romantic 
aestheticism were allied. The hungry will might never find its satisfaction 
or its peace in a world that was doomed never to satisfy it. Life might be 
an eternity between two oblivions, a vast anacolutho, a sentence without 
a meaning. Be it so. In that brief interval one might, as Pater suggests 
in his famous conclusion to the Renaissance, be filled with light and colour 
and music. One could escape from the defeats of the intellect and the 
` emotions to an exquisite Epicurenism. As far as possible, as far as one 
can. live in the aesthetic experience itself, one can make life a continuum 
of roses and raptures, One can escape the times that are out of joint, like 
‘Richard II; in a harmonious music. In the still perfection of marble, in 
the fine modelling of a face in a painting, or of the shadows on a wall, one 
can escape into a realm of eternity. In music, too, emotions finer 
and subtler than any ever exeprienced can be enjoyed. And in 
literature, even pain and distress may be experienced at arms length — 
and in the garb of beauty. For the Observer, one function of the fine arts 
is certainly to provide the peace of beauty and ‘the escape of detachment. 
Broadly speaking it is not the practical function but the eternal essence 
of things that the arts provide. To behold an essence is to behold some- 
thing in and for itself. The purely aesthetic observer has for the moment 
forgotten his own soul, and has gained the world, that is to say, the world 
of art. 

This theory and ideal of saieti appreciation has a particular following 
among those in whom sensibility is combined with disillusion. The aes- 
thetic is a melancholy exquisite loitering among the gleams in a fading 
world. There is no doubt that the arts must, for many, be nothing more 
than such a flight. The Saint flees to his desert, the aesthete to his-tower 
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of ivory. One finds his peace in God, the other in form, The fact is, 
however, that his theory of art as escape fails to take into account much’ 
that is true of aesthetic experience, and is. an insult to the more rich and 
positive aspect of aesthetic enjoyment and creation. It abstracts 
the aesthetic Man much as the early twentieth century’ abstracted the Eco- 
nomic Man. No one is ever, or ever for long, an aesthetic observer, and 
part of aesthetic enjoyment is the rendition, vivid and revealing, of tus 
world we know and the nature we are. The eye of the beholder is the eye 
of a human being, with all the vast reverberation of human interests and 
emotions. The ear of a listener is the ear of one -to whom sounds have 
associations and of one who has listened to words for their meaning as well 
as for their tintinnabulation: 

The arts may be, in many instances and: for many observers, flights into: 
a compensatory dream or into a paradise of forms, lucid and satisfying, 
in which the apprehension is satisfied and the conflicts or experience are 
lulled. f : 

There is a more melodramatic sense, too, in which the arts may be 
escaped. Neitzsche pointed out in The Birth of Tragedy the elements” 
complementary and apparently contradictory, in Greek tragedy, and iv all’ 
moving art, ‘These he defined as the Apollonian, the eloment of repose and 
the Dionysian, the element of passion and vitality. The arts do’ more 
than bring or bestow peace; they communicate fire. In the high climaxes 
of the fine arts, the psyche, condemned in the ordinary circumstances of 
living to be diffident and constrained, finds a provocation, an outlet, and 
an excuse for those fires which. are ordinarily banked. Nietzche was for 
a time peculiarly seduced by Wágner because he felt in the urgency and 
flow of that romantic musician precisely the Dionysian element which 
was for him the life blood of the arts. “‘ Literature,” says Anatole France, 
“is the opium and -hasheesh of the modern world.” Rather it might bè 
said to be music. One has but to gaze at the faces of a modern conéreté 
audience to see how, in the swelling tide of some orchestral climax, pas- - 
sions are finding their release that have found no other utterance; music 
ig saying unashamed what most of its listeners would ts as ashamed as 
they would be unable to say in words. i 

Nor is ib only the madder moments of passionate assertion that find 
their expression in the arts. Nuances of feeling, subtleties of thought that 
practical experience keeps us too gross or too busy to observe that words 
are too crude to express, and affairs too crude to exhaust, have in the arts 
their moment of being. For these reasons too, for the observer, they are- 
absorbing flights from life. But they say—in major instances they do 
—-clarify, intensify, and interpret life. 

First, as to the intensification : our senses, we learn from the biologists, 
are adaptations to a changing and precarious environment. They were 
developed in the long animal history of the race, and instruments by which 
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& troubled anima) might adjust itself to a constantly shifting experience. 
A pigmented spot sensitive to light becomes eventually the eye: That 
-organ enables the animal to estimate at à distance the dangerous and desir- 
able object too far removed for touch, The ear, similarly the product of 
a Jong évolutionary history, likewise originated as an instrument that 
rendered the animal advertent to the dangers and promises in a mysterious 
and uncertain environment. Smell, in its animal origin, was likewise a 
warning. of the noxious, a signal of edible or otherwise promising things. 
Taste, too, developed as a rough guide to the poisonous and the nourishing. 
Touch began as that near and immediate sensitivity closely bound u P 
with self-preserving and pro-creative lusts, 

In their origin our senses are thus practical, not aesthetic ; they remain 
in diurnal living, essentialy practical still. There is, as it were, a myopia 
to which we are all subject to a blindness, instinctive and compulsive. 


a 


~ We become an aesthetic to all phases of objects: save those in which our © 


immediate fortunes or actions are concerned. 

The artist’s function, the success of a work of art, are both partly mea- 
surable by the extent to which our senses become not signals to action but 
revelations of what is sensibly and tangibly there. Somewhere in one of 
his short stories Tagore writes—‘‘ They did not see the moon in the sky.” 
So intent were they upon the possibilities of being saved that they had no 
time, interest, or impulse for seeing the moon in the sky above them. 
The chaos of impressions and impulses at any moment has for that moment 
some coherency and shape. Our habits and our institutions canalise life. 
Even insanity has its own, if irrelevant, kind of order. xcept in drowsi- 
ness or semistupor and hardly even there, absolute chaos does not’ exist. 

But in works of art sensations are more profoundly and richly clarified 
through some deliberate and explicit pattern; emotions are given. a se- 
quence and development such as the exigencies of practical life scarcely 
or rarely permit. Our reveries, amiable and wondering are disciplined to 
the pathway of some controlled logical -sequence, l 

An illustration of each may be of importance. Others than painters 
have seen flower in a bowl on a table, But it requires a Nandalal Bose 
or Abanindranath Tagore to organise the disordered sensations of colour, 


form and beauty into something lucid and harmonious and whole. Every- - 


one has experienced the blindness or human pride. or the fatal possessive- 


ness of love. But it réquires à Rabindranath to show him the tragic mean- 


ing of the first in such. a play as Bisarjjan, a Bankimchandra to exhibit 


to him the latter in such à novel as Bisabriksha. Even the most unreflective 
have at sometime or other harboured scattered and painful thoughts on 
the vanity of life or the essential beauty and purity of Nature. A few 
have formulated these scattered insights into a system. But a poet like 
Tagore can turn that vague intuition into a major and systematic insight ; 
The kaleidoscope of our sensations falls into an eternal pattern; a mood 
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half articulate and half recogniséd in its confused recurrence becomes, as 
‘itv were, clarified forever in a poem or a novel or a drama. A floating im- 
pression becomes fixed in the vivid system of music: or letters. 

The arts do more, however, than simply intensify sensations. In iio 
routine of our lives, successively similar situations have produced succas- 
sively similar emotional reactions. We become dulled emotionally as 
well as sensuously. In the clear and artful discipline of a novel or a drama 
our emotions become reinstated. into a kind of pure intensity. It might 
appear on the surface that the actualities of life, the impingements of those 
so very real crises of birth and death and love, are more intense than any 
form of art provides. Thatistrue. But we do not live always amid crises, 
and the ordinary run of our experiences gives us only emotions that are dull 
and thin. _A tragic epic like Meghnadbadh, a novel like Gora clarify and 
depend for us emotional incidents of familar human situations. For- many 
people, it is literature rather than life that teaches them what their native 
emotions are. And ideas themselves which in the abstractions of formal 
reasoning may be thin and cold and external, in the passionate presentation 
of poetry and drama may become intimate and alive. Those would fall 
asleep over Godwin’s Political Justice who might be inflamed to passion 
by the political Poetry of Shelley. fe. 3 

Our experience, through the pressure of impulses on the one hand, and 
the conditions of living on the other, is conventionalised into logical and - 
practical patterns; we are likely to forget how diverse and miscellaneous 
experience in its immediacy is. It consists of patches of colour and frag- 
ments of form ; it lives as a moment transient and confused in a vanishing- 
flux. Our senses, our instincts, ʻ'and our world give some form to the un- 
discriminated blur. Were there no pattern at all to follow we could not 
live. Every blur of vision forms itself into some kind of landscape, the- 
chaos. ne i be 

In the fine ai then, the experience becomes intenseified by the arrest- 
ing of sensations. We become aware with tingling pleasure of the colours 
and shapes on. a canvas, of the sounds of a- voice or a violin. The other 
senses too have their possible aesthetic exploitation, but touch, taste, 
arid. smell are not as finely manipulable, not as easily incorporated in-objects 

"or ‘detached from practical biological interests as are sight and sound. - 
The peculiar function of the fine arts lies therefore, chiefly in the realm 
of these two subtle and finely discriminated organs, the eye and the ear. 
Colour, which for practical purposes is usually: the most negligible aspect 
of an object, is the painter’s special material. Differences in rhythm and 
tone, negligible in practical communication, becomé for the musician the 
source of all his art, for the music-lover, the source of all his pleasure. The 
senses from being incitements to action are turned into avenues of delight, 

It is in this respect that the basic and the ultimate appeal of all art is 

sensuous. We become engaged, as it were, by the amiable and intensified — 
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surfaces of things. The charm of a still life is certainly in its composition, 
but it is the blues and greens and reds and yellows of the flower that arrest 
us; our body becomes alive to what the senses present. Those moralists 
who have regarded art as a sensuous distraction have sourly stated the 
truth. Eyes dulled and routinated become keen again in the observation 
of painting ; the ear becomes a subtilized organ of praise and intense sensa- 
tion. We move in painting and in music not among the abstract possi- 
bilities of action but among the concrete actualities of what is there to be 
seen and heard, 

In a sense, therefore, all art is idealisation, even where it pretends to 
be realistic. For no experience could possibly have the permanent order, 
the pattern, the changeless integration of a work of art. The mere perma- 
nence of a painting as compared with the vision of a passing moment, the 
mere dramatic logic of a drama as compared with the incongruous juxta- 
positions of life are illustrations of the point. But the idealisation which 
is.art has the benefit of holding a clarifying mirror up to Nature. It shows. 
us by deliberate artifice what is potentially in Nature to be seen, in life to 
be felt, in speculation to be thought. 

Now, to retufn to the interpretation of experience. Psychologists and 
logicians are found of pointing out, how much of what seems to be mere 
and sheer sensation is a matter of judgment and inference. Our intelligence 
and our habits are, in their way, artists. They enable us to respond to 
things not simply as sheer physical stimuli but as meanings. The fine 
arts simply accentuate the process or perhaps merely italicise the process 
which all intelligence exemplifies. Those separate spots of colour become 
significant items in the total pattern’in a painting, the pattern itself is 
significant as well as vibrant: They tell with significant detail of some 
life, some experience, some destiny. 

All the arts in one way or another, to some greater or lesser extent, 
interpret life. They may ‘interpret’ nothing more than the way in 
which a bow] of flower “‘ appears ° to the ordered imagination of a painter. 
They may ‘‘interpret” nothing more than sensation. Or they may 
interpret, as Meghnadbadha does, or Saradamangal or Gora, the confused 
intutions of men and women, bringing to a focus an obscure burden of 
human emotion. 

A poetry like the Meghnadbadha or a Tagore’s Balaka may be a com- 
mentary upon the whole human scene, its nature, its movement, and its 
destiny. When Matthew Arnold defined poetry as a criticism of life, he 
might well have extended his definition to the whole of the fine arts. For 
criticism is a judgment upon, an interpretation of life. Explicit inter- 
pretation, of course, is to be found chiefly in literature. But a statue by 
Deviprasad, a piece of music by Bhismadeva, is by virtue of its compre- 
hensive and basic quality, its mood, its tempo, and its essential timbre, an 
interpretation of experience. One hears more than an arrangemeni of 
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sounds in Alauddin Khan’s setar. One hears the comment of a great 
spirit on the world in which it lives. These works are the language of men 
who not only saw and heard with the external eye and ear, but put into sound 
a hearing, into canvas a vision of what life essentially meant to them. 
These three functions—intensification, clarification andtinterpretation 
—of experience, the arts fulfil in various degree. For many observers 
the arts are simply sensuous excitements and- delights. For many they 
are the language in which the human spirit has clarified to itself the mean- 
ings of its world. For many the arts are the sensuously enticing and emo- 
tionally moving vehicles of great total vision of experience. The arts, in 
fragments, as it were, suggest the goal toward which all experience is moving ; 
the outer world of things, the inner world of impulse mastered thoroughly 
by intelligence, so that whatever is done is itself delightful in the doing, 
delightful in the result. The Utopia of the philosopher of which Plato 
dreamed is foreshadowed in those moments of felicity which the fine arts 
at momerits provide. A music in its perfection, a drama in its tragic logic, 
a poem in its sensuously moving grace is a foretaste of what ordered world 
might be. Art is another name for intelligence which in an ordered society 
would function over the whole of men’s concerns, as it functions happily 
now in those scattered works we call beautiful, in those happy moments 


we call aesthetic pleasure. 


Eai 


“THE MAYOR'S COURT”’— 
BRITISH INDIAN JUDICIARY 


SUKUMAR BANERJEE, M.A., W.B.J.E.S. 
Lecturer, Taki Government College 


The history of judicial administration in all parts of India prior to the 
English assumed sovereign powers is a long, complicated and an interesting 
one. At the time of the establishment of the East India Company in 
India, the administration. of revenue and civil justice was in the hands of 
the Indians. The Mughal empire was then on its last legs and it was found 
necessary even in the early days of the East India Company that the crown 
should grant to them judicial and legislative powers, to be exercised in 
_ their East Indian possessions. So, the first charter of the London East 
India Company was granted by Elizabeth on 31st December, 1600. After- 
wards the Royal Charter was granted by James I of England in 1609, grant- 
ing to the governor and the company some powers to make and ordain 
law, which were intended to be exercised ovor their English servants. The 
Royal Charter of Charles II in 1661 granted for the first time, the Governor 
of the East India Company the power to “‘ hold general courts, make bye- 
laws and to judge all persons belonging to the said Governor and Company 
or that should hire under them, in all causes, whether civil or criminal— 
according to the laws of the kingdom and to execute justice accordingly.” 


Bombay was the first place in India where the British justice was ad- 
ministered to native inhabitants by a special court of judicature. Equal 
and impartial justice is one of the main foundations on which British rule 
in India rests, it brought new ideals and prospects of peace, and good govern- 
ment in a country where the administration of justice had hitherto been 
impeded by gross tyranny and corruption; and it affects the life and well- 
being of every villager and townman in India. While the Royal Charter 
of 1668 seeking for the establishment of courts on English lines at Bombay 
and the remarkable changes ‘ushered in by the establishment of Courts 
of Admiralty in 1683, by the Letters Patent (August, 1683) of Charles II, 
were great landmarks in the introduction of regular courts of justice in 
Bombay; the town of Madras also did not lag behind. The amended 
charter granted by Charles II to the Company in 1683, empowered the 
Governor and Council to establish courts of judicature at such places as 
they might appoint, to consist of one person learned in the civil laws and 
two merchants, and to decide according to equity and good conscience, 
and. according to law and customs of merchants. These provisions were 
continued in the charter granted by James II in 1686; and a similar power 
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was given to the new East India Company by the Charter of the 10th William 
II, granted in September, 1698. 

In the year 1726 the Court of Directors represented by-petition to King 
George the First—“ That. there was great want at-Madras, Fort William 
and Bombay of a proper and competent power and authority for the more 
speedy and effectual administering of justice in civil causes, and for the 
trying end punishing of capital and other criminal offences and misde- 
meanours.” The charter of 24th September, 1726, establishing civil and 
criminal courts that derived their authority from the king instead of the 
Company, marks a turning point in its policy. Accordingly the then 
existing courts were superseded, and the East Indian Company was em- 
powered by Royal Charter, granted in 1726 the 13th year of King George 
Ps reign, to establish at each of the three settlements a court, consisting 
of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, to be a court of Record, and to try, hear 
and determine all civil suits, actions and pleas between party and party. 

In the legal and judicial administration of India, the uniform principle 
` of British policy in respect of Territories. acquired by conquest or cession, 
was adopted. In these courts the laws and system of jurisprudence, 
Muhammedan or Hindu were recognised as valid, until superseded by the 
supreme authority of the British government. In the territories of the 
East India Company, as in all British dependencies similarly acquired, 
and not possessing Representative Institutions, the dominant . country 
exercised its legislative powers either by order in Council or by Act of 
Parliament. Both the Imperial Parliament and the Governor-General 
in Council had the power of legislating for India; but there were certain 
exceptions to the power of the latter authority, by one of which it was 
restrained from interfering with any Act of Parliament passed subsequently 
No. 3 and 4 Will IV. Chap. 85.and applying to India. All law passed by 
the Governor-General in Council extended unless specially limited in their | 
application by the Acts themselves, to all inhabitants, whether British 
or Natives, of all territories within the Company’s charter. The laws 
themselves, when they became acts, were published in Oordoo, a higher 
dialect’ of Hindustanee and in other native languages according to the 
part of India to which they might apply. But power was reserved to the 
Imperial Parliament to alter or repeat them. 

However, no regular court of Justice was set up in Calcutta till the 
establishment of the Mayor’s Court, simultaneously set up in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras by the Royal Charter of 1726. But the Court at. 
Calcutta began functioning sometimes in December, 1727, when the charter 
along with the judges reached Calcutta. From a foot-note at page 119, 
Vol. I of ©. R. Wilson’s Fort William in Bengal, it is learnt that the Am- 
bassador’s House standing at the corner of Lal Bazar and Mission Row, 
was taken for the use of the Mayor’s Court. But according to 8. C. Hill, 
it stood on the south of Lal Bazar, just at the junction of Bentinck street, 
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But this building, being an old one, was soon sold on public auction in 
1732. One Mr. Brouchier started a charity fund for the aid of his missionary 
school at Calcutta and’ had a gorgeous building out of the charity fund 
which he let out for- holding the Mayor’ s Court. This house stood near 
the north-east corner of Dalhousie Square, and it was known as the “ Old 
Court House.” It is interesting to note that the Judges of the Supreme 
Court held their sessions at this ‘ Old Court House ’ for some years and 
here it was that Nuncomer’s trial for forgery took place. 


The Royal Charter of September, 1726, provided for the establishment, 
at each of the three principal settlements of the Company, namely, Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta, of a ‘ Body Politick and corporate, by the name 
of Mayor and Aldermen of” Madras, Bombay or Calcutta, as the case 
might be. This body was to consist of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, seven 
of which said Aldermen, atleast, together with the Mayor for the time being, 
were to be ‘ natural born subject’ of the Crown, and the other Two. Alder- 
men might be ‘ subjects of any other Prince or State, in Amity’ with the 
crown. Besides it could ‘ sue and be sued, in any courts and causes what- 
socver.” Secondly, the charter ordained that the Mayor and Aldermen, 
shall forever hereafter be, and they are hereby constituted, a court of Record, 
by the name of the Mayor’s Court. They or any three or more of them 
may, and they are hereby authorised to try, hear and determine, all civil 
suits actions and pleas between party and party. Appeals could be made 
within fourteen days from the decisions of the Mayor’s Court to the Governor: 
or President and council of the settlement concerned, who, or any three 
or more of them had been made by the charter “ a court of Record.” If 
__ the cause involving seems above the amount of 1000 pagodas, the aggrieved 

party could made again an. appeal to the King in Council. Again the 

‘Charter provided that the President and ‘ the Five senior of the Council, 
according to their presidency ’ at each principal settlement of the Com- 
pany ‘ shall be justices of the peace and have power to act as justices of 
the Peace in it and in the factories subordinate to it...... > Besides, 
the charter also provided that the President and the Five senior of the 
Council shall and may hold quarter sessions of the Peace for the trial of 
all offences, except High Treason. In the fifth place, the charter had 
granted to the Company ‘ full Power and Authority’ to use and exercise 
in time of war or open hostility, Martial discipline and the Law Martial. 
Sixthly, the charter had empowered the Mayor’s Courts to'be set up under - 
it to grant ‘ Probates of Wills and Letters of Administration.’ And lastly, 
the charter appointed a sheriff for each of the three settlements of the. 
company ‘and for any space within ten miles of the same.’ 


The Mayor’s court which had been established at Madras, was abolished 
on the capture of that place by the French in 1746. But the town having 
been restored to the English in 1749, the Directer of the East India 
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Company represented to the King in Council that “it would be a great 
encouragement to persons to come and settle at that place, if a proper and- 
competent judicial authority were established there 3” and further, that 
it had been found by experience that justice gained little by the establish- 
ment of the Mayor’s Courts, and that the justice they administered was 
bad and inefficient. Under the circumstances, ' George II granted a new 
Charter in 1753, re-establishing the Mayor’s Courts at’ Madras, Bombay’ 
and Calcutta, with some not very material alterations. And ‘on 11th 
October of the year, five of the members of the new Mayor’s Court, having 
been as required by the new charter, ‘ Duly sworn in their Offtce’ took, 
on that very day, ‘ their seats on thé bench to proceed on the business of 
their function and office’. : z 

By this charter these courts were limited in their civil jurisdiction to 
suit bstween persons not natives of the said several towns, and suits bet- 
ween Natives ware directed not to be entertained by the Mayor’s Courts, 
unless by consent of the parties. The jurisdiction of the Government 
Courts in criminal cases was also limited to offences committed within 
the several towns and the factories or places subordinate thereto, omitting 
the words, ‘‘ or within ten miles of the same,” contained in the previous 
charter. At the same time and the same charter, courts of Requests were 
established at Madras, Bombay and Fort William. 

The seventh report of the Committee of secrecy, appointed to enquire 
into the state of the East India Company, after a detailed description of 
the Courts of judicature in Bengal, observes upon the constitution and 
defects of the Mayor’s Court. It remarks, *‘ that although it is bound to 
judge, at least where Europeans are concerned, according to the laws of 
England, yet the judges-are not required to be, and in fact have never been, 
persons educated in the knowledge of these laws by which they must ` 
decide ; and that the judges were justly sensible of their own deficiency, 
and that they had therefore frequently applied to the Court of Directors to 
lay particular points respecting their jurisdiction before counsel, and to 
transmit the opinion of such counsel to be the guide of their conduct,” 
Upon this Report the 13th Geo. ITI 0.63 was passed, the Bill was carried 
by an overwhelming majority in the House of Commons on the 10th of 
June, 1773, and on the 20th of June it passed the Lords without opposition 
and received the Royal assent on the following day. The 18th Section 
of this statute empowered His Majesty to erect and establish a Supreme 
- Court of Judicature in Bengal, to consist of a Chief Justice and three other 
judges, being Barristers of England or Ireland of not less than five years’ 
standing, to be named and appointed from time to time by His Majesty, 
his heirs and successors. The First Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
was Sir Elijah Impey, and the first Puisne Judges were Robert Chambers, 
Stephen Caesar Lemaistre and John Hyde. It is interesting to note that 
the judges of the Supreme Court held their sessions at the ‘ Old Court 
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House —the Mayor’s Court’s place—for some years (Bengal Past and 
Present, Vol. XVII). & Xs 

So much of the charter of 1726 as related, to the Mayor’s Court at Madras, 
was cancelled by the Act 37 Geo. ITI. C.142, and. by virtue of letters. patent, 
a Court of Record was established. Again the Recorder’s Court at Madras 
was abolished by the Act 40 Geo. III C.79, and by letters of patent, dated 
26th December, 1800, the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras is esta- 
blished. The Court had generally the same powers, and its jurisdictions 
were generally the same, within the settlement of Madras, as those of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William within the territories attached 
to the Presidency of Bengal and.North West Provinces. The local juris- 
diction of the Court was confined ‘to the town of Madras, which for this 
purpose was held to be bounded by the sea on the east, the saint Thome 
River on the south, the banks of the Long Tank, with the villages of Kil. 
pandum and Peramboor on the west-and a line from the latter village to 
the sea on the north and to comprise. all the lands included in the villages 
of Chettapet, Kilpankum, Peramboor and Tandear. The inhabitants of 
Madras within these limits were computed at about 720,000. The British 
subjects residing within the provinces attached to Madras and subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court were on 30th March, 1861 (according 
to Parliamentary Census Returns) | 15,133. 

So much of the Charter of 1726 as related to the Mayor’s Court at Bombay, 
was cancelled by the Act 37 Geo. III C.142, and by virtue of letters patent, 
a court of Record was established within the settlement of Bombay, called 
the Court of the Recorder of Bombay. It continued till the 4th Geo. IV. 
C.71, when it was superseded by latters patent, bearing date the 8th of 
December, 1823, and issued in pursuance of the Act consituting the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Bombay to be a Court of Record. The local juris- 
diction of the Court was confined to the Island of Bombay, the inhabitants 
of which were computed at about 566,119. The British born subjects 
who resided within the limits were, on the 30th March, 1851 (according 
to Parliamentary Census Returns) 10, 704 exclusive of the Queen’s troops. 
It is to be remembered that the Supreme Court at Madras and Bombay 
had generally the same powers, and their judisdictions were generally the 
same within the settlements of Madras and Bombay, as those of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William within the territories attached to the 
Presidency of Bengal and North-west provinces. (First report of the 
Commissioners appointed in 1853 to consider the reforms of the judicial 
establishment in India.) 

The local jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Fort William was limited 
to the town of Calcutta, which for this purpose was bounded on the west 
side by the river Hoogli, and on the other sides by what is called by Maratha 
Ditch. Within these limits the Court exercised all its jurisdictions, civil 
and criminal over the persons residing within them, with the exception 
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of its ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which had. not been applied to Hindus 
and Muhammedans beyond the granting of probates of wills. The persons 
‘residing within these limits, and therefore subject to the local jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, were computed at about 413,182. The number 
of British born subjects subject to the jurisdiction of the Court, including 
‘the members of the convenanted services, civil and military, but exclusive 
“of the Queen’s troops and their families was on the 30th March, 1851, (ac- 
cording to the Parliamentary Census Return) a little over 22,887. There- 
fore the Court exercised all its jurisdictions over all the British born sub- 
jects, persons who had been born within the British islands, and their 
descendants, who were resident in any of the provinces which were com- 
prehended- within the Presidency of Bengal or the subordinate Govern- 
ment of Agra. - 
All persons resident at any places within the said provinces, who had 
a dwelling house and servants in Calcutta, or a place of business there where 
they carried on any trade, through their agents or servants were held. to 
be constructing inhabitants of Calcutta for the purpose of liability to the 
common law and equity jurisdictions of the Court. Moreover natives -of 
India, within the said provinces who had. bound themselves upon any | 
contract or agreement in writing with any British subjects, where the 
action exceeded the sum of 500 rupees, to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
said court, were subject to its jurisdiction in disputes relating to the said 
contract. In like manner, persons who availed themselves of the Court’s 
jurisdiction for any purpose, were. held liable to its jurisdiction in the same 
matter, even on other sides of the court than that of which they had availed 
- themselves. 


VEDIC EVIDENCES REGARDING THE. 
FEMALE INHERITANCE 


SRI SAMIRAN CH. CHAKRABARTI , 

Every man living within his.society and leading a.domestic life 
possesses some property, however small or.grand it may be. One day 
he closes his eyes never to open again. Asa matter of fact the property 
owned by him will go to the possession - of somebody else, as the 
departing person is not carrying it'with him to the life beyond death. 

Hence comes the question of inheritance. Ancient law-givers raised a 
debate whether a daughter should inherit her father’s property. Many 
scholars of different views have contributed to the discussion of the . 
problem which has been examined from different standpoints. In 
the scope of this short article we shall cite some vedic evidences which 
throw a light on the debated point. 


Hinduism is based on the vedas and vedic decision stands final 
in any controversy, because the vedas are considered to be eternal and 
not of human authorship. So ihe vedas must be free from all mis: 
takes and falsehood. That is why the vedic evidence can claini some 
supremacy in any matter Indian. But the vedic mantras are often 
interpreted differently by different authors and commentators so as to 
serve their particular purpose. In the present discussion we find 
three parties holding three views. Some scholars support indiscrimi- 
nate-inheritance for son and caughter while some others deny the same 
for a daughter. The third party, again, opines that only the 
brothérless girls ‘should inherit and not they who have got any 
brother. 


The first group of scholars lays stress on the point that essentially 
there is no difference between a con and a daughter ; both are alike to 
the father. So the law-giver Manu says: 


aR gaint arnt wafe atta: | 
fagaat fanid ag: aegis 0 | 
Biologically speaking, ‘they say, the birth of a son is exactly 
similar to that of a daughter both coming from the: same seed and 
through same process. So there should not bé any inherent difference 
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between a son and 4 daughter. They say, this scientific truth is 


supported by the vedic verse— 
| bill 
aggya araala eearafaarae | 
2 : Cia 
amt & gaaala a sia a: aay N 


It is also to be noted that the incantations used at the time of 
union for generation or the rites to be observed after the birth of a 
child are same in the case of a son or a daughter. So they think that 
a daughter has the right to inherit her father’s property. In support 
of the opinion they adduce a vedic verse-- = 


l e "i y ] ' è 
megiag feguaamlgat raa NAR aaa | 
EN, a EO 
fiat aa gig Gane daara aaa Tas y’ 


The verse is interpreted in their favour :—When a father gives 
his daughter in marriage to a bridegroom he takes mentally the son 
of his daughter as his own grandson.” Now the son of a gon is called 
grandson. As the daughter’s son is also a grandeon the daughter 
must be as good as ason.* So she deserves the right of inberitance 
as does a son. > This formal logic is the base of the opinion of the 
first group. | 

But the second, i.e. the opponent group says that the son only 
should be the legal heir to his father’s property. They lay stress on 
the lowered condition of the women in India. Women are often said 
to be inferior in comparison with men. They cite vedic extracts like— 


“AMSA TAP Fata: ef svaratat y” 
Corey qa CATE TUT LARAN A AAT k a grad aa a gaan: 
geada ggf aana fad arai vafa ne asaf a gaira” 


As women are essentially inferior to men so they cannot claim 
the right of inheritance. In addition women are found to be given 


1 Aaf aean 

2 Rgvęda—II-31/1 

3 Of, Nirukta 3/1/4—“nonfa ater gmat a: = angai ifs 
iafafa Prey 0? 

1 Of giaa agaa someafa faa Afaq efeagaqs diafafe 
gat aafaa vaquerefa ) ayaa Te: eq, sà 4 geg: fier aafaa ARa 
aaa erect ya wa Gen: ya: lat Haris Saar eqs pe on Nieukta 8/1/4, 

5 Maitrayaniya Samhita—lV-6-4 - 

: Maitrayaniya Sambita—1V- -6-4 
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away, sold and abandoned, but such is not the case with men. A bride 
is given away to her husband. That the daughter is sold in marriage is 
supported by the following extract from the Brahmana— 


‘agakasagd at gar sale ar reg: mar ad seeder”, 


A bride is abandoned in a taa@az ceremony—whoever is strong 
may take you. These are absent in case. of men who are naturally 
superior. | : gi : 

But an objection has been raised that men also may be given or 
sold or abandoned. For example the story of Harigcandra’ may be 
considered. There we come across the selling of aĝa by. his father. 
Viswamitra, in the same story, abandons his sons like Madhucchandas © 
etc. So these points are not exclusively applicable’ to women. 

In this way these two diametrically opposite parties are at logger- . 
heads with each other. Asa conciliation between these two a third 
party arises and opines tbat only the brotherless women have got the 
right of inheritance and not all women in general. They argue’ that 
one who performs the ancestral rites (e.g. sraddha) is the legal 
inheritor. In case of a man blessed with son, his son performs those 
rites after his death, and so the son should be the legal heir to his 
property. But when one has got no son, the daughter acts like a son. 
Her son is a grandson to her father. In this way the brotherless. 
woman remains for the furtherance of her father’s race. In such a, 
case, she should be the inherilress. That a brotherless maiden, 
continues in the family of her father and not of her husband is sup-_ 
ported by the following vedic verse— 


aqai af maa: al Akanaa: | 


i il Ps 
| asnar ga Akasha gaada: y 
In this verse it is implicitly told (by the ‘upamā’) that a brother- 
less maiden should not be married. There is also clearer evidence—— 
fot l | 
aaia oa off adiet rakei aaa aana 
4 N ) | | 
waa qea sa gaa sat gaa RRRA ata y’ 


1 Aitareya Brāhmaņa—33/ 3. 
2 Atharva Samhita—I-/7-1. 
3 Raveda--1-124-7 
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' Here Usas is compared to a brotherless woman. In his Nirukta 
Yaska says on it~ 


“aga g'a: figveafitgel aaan A eeren aai - p 


Fron: ‘this verse -the commentators conclude that a brotherless 
daughter is as good as a.son and a legal heir to the paternal property.” 
. An explicit statement exists— 


“qardigiasa ae ae arafa’— 


-One should not many a brotherless bride for she becomes a son to 
hber father. 

' The ane a (page-2) is also- interpreted as to 
support this opinion. It tells that the danghter’s son.is taken to be a 
grandsou—but why? Certainly when ‘one has got a son such a. 
contemplation cannot arise at all. Bodt must be understood that the 
verse refers to the case of a brotherless girl. This verse is translated ; 
in favour of this opinion by V.. K. Rajavade in the following way—* _ 

“Honouring the performance of the sacrifice of begetting children 
or honouring the act of discharging his semen-into his wife’s womb | 
without any previous thought of begetting a son or a daughter, the. 
man who marries a woman declares publicly that his daughter has the 
status of a son in bis own eyes and that she would be equally instru- 
mental like his sons in continuing the family and approaches his 
daughter’s con with the conviction that the son is his own son ; when 
he procures a bridegroom who whould instil his semen into the. 
daughter’ s womb, a sonless father enters into a contract that the son 
born of such a marriage would be his son and not the bridegroom’s 
and by doing so comforts himself as now his mind is free from anxiety 
on the score of the non-continuation of his family.” 

‘Not only this, inheritance 1 is ee for a maiden having any 


brother. oad g 
l | eee | 
a stad areal fares aan al aaa | 
| | | | 
Bat mad saama qaa: wal quater RT 


l Nirukts -3-1-5 
2 Cf. Durga— ion Nirukta 3- 1. 5) CARET aa ufaaa iR SqTAT waft aĝa 
qamal agate, a agd sagua wei giagia wale yada aT- 
at fieenq ag aira ae fears edre saree Aaaa Agaa 0” 
8 Reveda—III-3)-1. ` 
Edition of Nirukta —V. K. Rajavade. 
Rgveda—ITI-82-1. 
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Thus the third view is a conciliation between the first two views. 
It agrees that in some case a daughter also inherits. It again says 
that if any son exists the daughter cannot inherit. It is practical too. 
By the vedic evidences quoted above it has been shown that a brother- 
less maiden should not be married. If so, how will she live? After 
the death of her father she may live on the property inherited. 
Otherwise there will be nobody to maintain her. To avoid this 
situation it is prudent to support female-inheritance in case of brother- 
less daughters. Those who have got brothers are given in marriage to 
their husbands who protect them. The brother remains in the 
paternal house, protects the same and performs the ancestral rites. So 
he is a just heir to the paternal property. In question of preference 
the son comes first and then the daughter. It is not desirable or 
justified to think that essentially a daughter is inferior to a son in all 
respects and to deny her the right to inherit the property of her dear 
father, The modern view is to accept the indiscriminate inheritance 
as no difference between a male and a female is believed to exist in 
the realm of rights. The idea of equality has wiped out the dark days 
for the women of India. Women are now accepting similar job and 
_ performing similar deeds with men. Necessarily her right to 
inheritance is asserted without any discrimination and it is a better 
step indeed. 


oN 


LYTTON’S INDIAN PROBLEMS IN 1876 ` 


V. ©. P. CHAUDHARY, B.A. (Hons.) (Lonp.), Pa.D. (Par.) 
K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna 


The seventies of-the 19th Century may be regarded as & germinal period 
in the history of Indian politics and administration, After the revolution 
of 1857 the Government had set to the task of consolidating its gains and 
reorganizing the administration of the country. So far as the people were 
concerned, there was an atmosphere of gloom, disappointment, inaction 
and indifference. But the situation did not continue for long. The seeds 
of English education that had been sown now began to register progress 
and produce definite results of wide and comprehensive character. The 
English education intended by Macaulay to produce clerks....had certain 
good results as well. It brought the Indians into contact with the edu- 
cational and institutional foundations of the Western Civilisation. They 
were brought into touch with the great minds of the West and were ini- 
tiated into the cult of nationalism that was the guiding potica ideal of 
the West during that period. as 

The Western education created & class of educated er whose in- 
terests were different from those of the native aristocracy.- The new 
class was not to rest satisfied with the clerical and other minor posts in the 
Government, but was eager to get the higher jobs of the Government for 
which they considered themselves competent. This class of educated 
Indians was now fully conscious of its interests and a clash was bound to 
occur between their interests and the interests of those Englishmen who 
came to India for better prospects and prosperity. The. Government had 
no intention to give any share to these Indians into the top administration 
of the country. Such a policy generated frustration and disappointment 
of a definite and positive character, for the motives of the Government 
were unmistakably clear to the persons affected. 

Along with the new middle class of young educated Indians there was 
a simultaneous rise of a new class of small capitalists. It was roughly 
during the period that the industrial revolution began taking shape in 
India with the introduction of railway, telegraph, etc, and establishment 
of small cloth mills and the like. Into many such ventures Indian Capital 
was invested and such mills began to compete successfully with the cloth 
mills of Lancashire and Manchester owing to the cheap labour that was 
available to them and the reasonable profit that they charged. Once 
again the interest of this class was bound to clash with those of the British 
Capitalists who had been up till now getting high dividends out of their 
investments in the absence of any competition worth the name, 
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` ‘These two classes, may roughly be named as the Indian Middle Class. 

- In a sense the. Government had helped in the rise of this-class by providing 
for English education and by the introduction of industrialization in the 
country. The motive in such a.move was to provide a check to nobility 
which in the pre-1857 days of annexation was directly on cross-purposes 
with the Government. Now that the phase was over the. Government 
saw its interests in a realignment of forces, Now it was the new middle 
class whose interests were coming in clash with those of the government. 
Therefore, attempts may be discerned during the period on the part of the 
Government to create a united front with the native aristocracy as against 
the middle class which had now taken over the leadership of the Indian 
people from the hands of landed aristocracy. 


The rise of these two Indian Middle Classes synchronized with the pheno» 
menal upsurge of vernacular newspapers. It would not be presuming too 
much to suggest that most of these newspapers were of the nature of venture 
on the part of the two component damn elements of these classes, the capi- 
talists investing the requisite money and‘the educated middle class putting _ 
in their brains. The Vernacular newspapers captured a very wide audience 
as the ordinary man also was getting conscious of his lot. These newsa 
papers ventilated their problems such as Government’s policy of discrimi- 
nation in the matter of services and towards the native capitalists. At 

-the same time they boldly discussed the economic misery and exploitation 

of the people and. the cases of injustice and discrimination meted out to 
them in their daily life. Thus these newspapers combined the manifold 
interests of all the section of the Indian people. They stood for native 
interests as they saw them. It may, therefore, safely be asserted that for 
the first time these newspapers were successful in mobilizing what may 
be called an ‘Indian public opinion.’ 

The most striking factor of Indian life which could not escape the notice 
of the Vernacular. newspapers was the fact of racial discrimination prac» 
tised consistently in all fields of life and supported by a definite philosophy. 
In order to justify the conquest and-their tyranny over the Asiatics a fiction 
was created that natives were physically, intellectually, morally, and aes- 
thetically inferior to Europeans. It was suggested that the mission of the 
colonists was not the attainment of its own mundane profits but to civilize 
the native. Seton Karr, a Foreign Secretary of the Government, explained it 
as “the cherished conviction of every Englishman in India from the highest 
to the lowest, by the planter’s assistant in his lonely-bungalow and by the 
editor in the full light of his presidency town from that to the Chief Com. 
missioner in charge of an important province to the Viceroy on his throne 
—the conviction in every man os he belongs to a race whom God has 
destined to govern and subdue.”? Lord Kitchner, a Commander-in-chief 


1 Thompson and jas British Rule in India, p. 536. a e> 
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of India once declared to the same effect. “ It is this consciousness of the 
inherent superiority of the Europeans which has won for us India. How- 
ever, well educated and clever a native may be, and however brave he may 
have proved himself, I believe that no rank we can bestow-on him would 
cause him to be considered an equal of the British Officer.”? The most 
systematic formulation of this philosophy was to be found in the works of 
Kipling whose publications belong to the eighties. 

Having calmed their conscience, the Britishers practised discrimination 
in all spheres of life. The discrimination was advocated and practised even 
in the field of famine-relief operation. It was suggested that “in coping 
with such a calamity as that of a famine, the Government should bear this 
peculiarity of the native character in mind and not go to work exactly 
they would do if the sufferers were Englishmen. They are dealing with 
a people whose overmastering desire is not simply to live, but rather to 
escape the ills of life.’ , 

An equally nauseating instance of the practice of racial discrimination 
was evidenced in the sphere of judicial administration, wherein the ac- 
tualities refuted all claims of the Government to have established equity 
and justice. There were two definite standards of justice—one for the 
native and the other for the whiteman. In the first place, the native judges 
were not to try the Europeans and the English judges practised grave 
miscarriage of justice where a native and an European were involved. 
For the same offence for which a native might get capital punishment, 
a European might escape unscathed by paying a paltry sum as fine. 

In short, there was not one branch of life which was immune from the 
baneful effects of this policy of discrimination. 

The picture of the Indian scene would remain incomplete unless it 
be discussed as to how it was viewed by the British. The Indian Empire 
was immensely important for Great Britain. In spite of disclaimers to 
the effect that the Indian Empire was being run in the interests of the 
Indians and that it was a dead weight to Britain, the fact could not be 
denied that they attached immense importance to it. In the first place, 
India was a veritable store-house for cheap raw materials. Its importance 
had increased during the period for a different reason as well. European 
countries like Russia, Germany, France and others had now started indus- 
trialization and joined the rank of Britain’s competitors. They adopted 
protectionist policy and thereby the British market had considerably 
contracted. Thus the importance of India as a market for British manu- 
facturers was incalculable. The Indian Empire was, likewise, a material 
factor in all calculations in the sphere of foreign policy for Great Britain 
as well as for the various other European Powers interested in the Eastern 
questions. In the determination of any Policy, Britain had in mind the 


2 Quoted in Pannikkar’s Asia and the Western dominisence, p. 150. 
3 The Friend of India, dated the 23rd February, 1877. 
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security and integrity of the Indian Empire, and the other Powers as well 
kept into consideration the weight of India, its man power, raw materials 
etc., which would be mobilized against them in any possible conflict with 
Britain. Thus India provided a psychological anchorage to the British 
people giving them a sense of security and proved as a bugbear to all those 
natives who considered England as a prospective enemy. 

‘In England the awareness of India’s importance for Britain was general 
but, as pointed out above, there were certain persons who disclaimed that 
any advantage was accruing to Britain out of India or that India was in 
any way being exploited by England. Such advocates tried to let others 
believe that the two wars, the first Opium War and the Crimean war, were 
fought by England for the benefit of India and that England had no stake 
of her own. It was suggested that “ no English labourer, no English 
taxpayer, derives a penny of direct advantage or pays a penny less towards 
the revenues of the country because we hold India.”* It was however 
suggested by persons holding such views that though they had no interest 
in India, except the well-being of India itself, she must be held ‘ as a Capital 
demand upon the national honour,”’® Such statements, that Britain 
ought to prepare grounds for her, own abdication were not seriously 
intended. 


As to what ought to be Britain’s role in India might clearly be marked 
out. One section believed in playing in the role of a military conqueror 
—a role in which they had continued all these years. Accordingly, there 
was no question of reforms or the practice of liberalism. It was suggested 
that any such attitude would be misteken as a symptom of weakness and 
would really weaken Britain’s hold over the country. This line of approach, 
conservative though it was, had the advantage of being consistent. On 
the contrary, there were those who thought that the role of a military 
conqueror was now out of date and that it would defeat the very purpose | 
for which it was adopted. It was asserted that unless the administration 
was liberalized, thé Indians were associated with the administration and 
' their reasonable aspirations were allowed, the result would be disastrous, 

It is in this general context that the period of the present study (1876. 
1880) begins. It is the period of the Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton. Ac- 
cording to the then system of Government, the Viceroy played a domi- 
nating role in administration. He was not only an intsrument to carry 
out the policy of the Government, but was to a very large extent responsible 
for the shaping of the policy as well. Although there was the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council to help him in determining policy, the Viceroy was 
equipped with veto power and its functions could be rendered as merely ad- 
visory if and whenever a determined Viceroy so liked. Similarly the sanc- 


4 The Nineteenth Century— On the Imperial policy of Great Britain -by John 


Lubhosk, March, 1877. 
W. E. Gladstone in the Nineteenth Century, August, 1877. 
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tion of the Secretary of State was required for many of the decisions of 
the Government of India, but in many cases it was mostly formal as it was 
very natural for the Viceroy to influence the Secretary of State who naturally 
placed reliance on the views of the man-on-the spot. In the circumstances, 
any study of the politics and administration of India in a particular period 
is likely to converge with the study of the Viceroyalty of one or more Vice- 
` roys who were in office during the period. a: 


Yet the two might not be treated as identical, as in some cases at least. 
The Viceroy had to drop his own ideas if the Secretary of State so insisted. 
For example, the scheme of.a close native Civil Service as originated by 
Lytton had to be dropped at the instance of the Secretary of State. Simi- 
larly. certain amendments were incorporated in the Vernacular Press Act 
on the initiative of the Secretary of State.’ Moreover, there is one more 
reason why the present study may not be taken identical with the study 
of Lytton’s Viceroyalty. Some of the policies, such as the abolition -of 
cotton duties were not initiated by Lytton, rather he simply carried | on 
the policy already determined by the Secretary of State. 


Having discussed the general Indian scene, it is S to have an 
idea of the Indian politics and administration as they prevailed imme- 
diately on the eve of Lord Lytton’s assuming charge of his office. There 
were varying reactions on Lytton’s assuming the charge. The newspapers 
tried to acquaint him with the situation of the country as they saw it. 
His friends and well-wishers also tried to give him some idea of the situation 
and he too, in turn; intimated them with his own immediate reactions. 
There were persons in India who placed high hopes on Lytton and they 
‘expected a solution of urgent problems of administration—the problem of 
associating the natives with the higher Civil Service and ending the policy 
of racial discrimination practised in the administrative, social, religious 
and economic spheres. It was expected that the critical financial situation 
of the country would be set aright and that the locatindustries would be 
given impetus to prosper. At the same time there were others who did 
not expect anything in the Indian interest of a Tory Viceroy who 
-had already been committed to abolish cotton duties on British cotton 
goods in the selfish interest of the British manufacturers. They appre- 
hended further aggravation of the situation.’ 


Stephen a law member of India from 1869 to 1872, who was intimately 
connected with Indian administration tried to made home to Lytton the 


> The Bihar Bandhu, 19th January, 1876; The Adip-i-Alam, 21st January, 1880; 
The Ashraf-ul-Akhbar, 21st April, 1876, ete. 
-T The Hindoo Hitoishini, 15th April; The Malwa Akhbar, 12th January; The 
Suhrid, 22nd February ; The Bharat Mihir, 9th February; The Sahehar, 10th January, 
1876, and others. 
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magnitude of the Indian problem and Se his apprehensions as 
follows :— 

“ My only fear about you is that you will do or undertake too much. 
You are the first Governor-General for many........ years who has had 
the imagination and sensibility necessary to form a sort of just conception 
of this magnitude of the work. Upon the whole I feel more afraid that 
with your cultivation and imagination and other things ending in ‘ ation.’ 
You will be too busy, than that you will not do enough,” 

The magnitude of the problem as discussed above was because of the 
contrary interests that were involved. The people had their own prob- 
lems and they expected liberal solution, while the Government was in- 
terested in the continuation of the status quo. The situation was rightly 
described as follows :— : 

‘The Government and the people are in opposite camps.’”? 

Immediately on his arrival, Lytton also made his own estimate of the 
difficulties that confronted him. He was not satisfied with the tools with 
which he had to deal with—the Council and Civil Service. With regard 
to the Council he expressed his views as follows, ‘‘ On the whole every- 
thing I have yet seen in India pleases and interests me greatly—with the 
exception........ of members of......-. -.(the) Council who strike me as 
a most second rate set of men........ Hobhouse (is)........ sharpest 
of them all but not a wise man, Muir (is)........ treacherous........ 
meok........ (others) are amiable but not very strong........ By the 
next year I earnestly hope it may be in my power to get some better men 
on the Council. The only obstructive tyranny which the Viceroy has to 
bear is that of his own Council”! 

On another occasion he wrote about the Council that it was ‘ infinitely 
more tyrannical than any Secretary of State for India with the additional 
defect of being considerably stupid.” Therefore he was determined to 
carry out his “ own views on important questions with or without the 
support of........ the Council........ but as yet I have managed to 
drag them with me.” ™ 

He expressed his views about the Civil Service as follows :— 
the general ability of the Indian Civil Service seems to me to be ovda ed. 
They look at every step from a small, local. often a purely personal point 
of view. I already find myself to my honour reading the local Indian 
newspapers with more interest than English ones.’?* He drew attention 
to another defect of the administration, ‘“I am convinced that the main 
vice of our ae ve system here is over centralization.” 13 


8 A letter, 28th ee 1876, from Stephen to Lytton (Stephen Papers 
Cambridge). 

3 A letter, 7th March, 1876, Mallet to Salisburry (Lytton Papers, London). 

10 A letter, dated the 13th April, 1876, from Lytton to John Morley (Lytton papers). 

H A letter, dated the 26th June, 1876, from Lytton to Morley (Lytton ea 

A a letter, dated: the 30th April, 1876, from Lytton to Morley. 
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| Above all, Lytton was all ‘through conscious of the hampering effect 
of parliamentary democracy of Britain over the administration of the 
Indian Empire. He wrote, “ I have long been convinced that the efficient 


Government of alien races by means of a System of parliamentary Civi- 
lization is an improbability.’?! 


u A letter, 26th July, 1876, from Lytton to Morley. 
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WILLIAM. SHAKESPEARE* 


Pror. SasipHusan Das, M.A. 
Head of the Department of English, Victoria College, Cooch-Behar 


Others abide our question—Thou art free ! 
We ask and ask--Thou smilest and art still, 


Out-topping knowledge.! 
—Matthew Arnold: Shakespeare. 


The greatest- paradox of the world is, perhaps, Shakespeare. 
Through his plays he is most known to the world, but of Shakespeare 
the man the world knows but little. It is this latter fact that has 
led from time to time some people to think and some even to try 
to prove, however futile the attempt may be, that there was no 
Shakespeare. Apart from the old Shakespeare-Bacon or, Shakespeare- 
Edward de Vere theory, in which the names of Francis Bacon, 
Anthony Bacon, and Edward de Vere were brought forward as the true 
authors of Shakespeare’s plays, have we notin recent years heard an 
American scholar- declare that the plays of Shakespeare were in fact 
written by Marlowe? He even made bold to open the grave of 
Marlowe’s patron in the belief that the manuscripts of Shakespeare’s 
-plays might be found there. Finally, he was not, of course, permitted 
to do so. Why go a few years back? Even ata time when all the 
world over preparations are being made -to celebrate the fourth 
centenary of the birth of Shakespeare, has not a Russian professor 
made a fantastic claim the other day that Shakespeare was a Russian? 
In spite of all such fantastic theories the whole world is joining to 
honour the memory of the world poet by celebrating the fourth 
centenary of his birthday. In future, too, discordant notes of the kind 
just mentioned will be struck by the sceptics, but that will not pre-. 
vent the world a century hence from honouring the poet’s memory: 
in a similar or even more befitting manner. Even if in future it is 
proved that Shakespeare did not exist, the world will honour him 
none the less on that account through the centuries. For hero-wor- 
ship, as Carlyle rightly suggested in his Heroes and Hero-Worship, 
is an eternal instinct in mankind. In the same book, it may be 
mentioned, Carlyle selected Shakespeare as a Hero as Poet. The 
other poet selected for tbat lecture is Dante. 

In fact, Shakespeare has become a legendary figure like King 
Arthur, and like King Arthur he has gone down to history asa 
legendary figure. ‘From the great deep to the great deep he goes’. 


*This paper was produced by the writer in 1964 on the occasion of the 400th birth 
anniversary of William Shskespeare and read by him at the Shakespeare's Quater-centenary 
Birth-Anniversary Celebrations held at the University of North Bengal from March 
97 to 29 1965. 
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And if King Arthur had his Round Table and his Knights, so had 
Shakespeare his Globe Theatre and’ his actors who played different 
roles on the stage of that theatre and gave reality to his imaginative 
creations which we find immortalised in his plays. A legend 
Shakespeare has become. For three centuries of research work have 
not been able in the slightest degree to lift the veil of the mystery 
that has enveloped the world- -poet’s life. And, as time rolls on, the 
task of unravelling the mystery is ANY to become more and more 
difficult. 


But Shakespeare or no Shakespeare, the imaginative creations 
that have come down to us in the name of Shakespeare are the 
greatest reality of the man Shakespeare. We need no other proof 
of his existence. If there was no God, said a world famous man, 
it would be necessary for us to create or invent one. In the same 
vein we may say that even if it is proved that there was no 
Shakespeare it would be necessary for us to create his myth. For 
that alone can explain the surprisingly unifying spirit that underlies 
all the plays assigned to him and sustain the infinite inspiritation and 


joy that they had been giving to generations of readera throughout 


the world for the last 370 years or so. 


The shadowy reality behind the legend, the authentic history 
of Shakespeare the man can be given in afew words. William 
Shakespeare . was born in Stratford-on-Avon in April, 1564, the 
exact date of his birth remains -uncertain though the date usually 
given is April 28. He was educated at the Free Grammar School 
at Stratford and ‘is said to have had ‘small Latin and less Greek’. . 
His father was a glover, dealer in hides, and perhaps a butcher. 
At eighteen he married a woman, Anne Hathaway, who was eight. 
years older than himself. It is said that to escape punishment for 
stealing a deer from the garden of Sir Thomas Lucy, a Warwickshire 
squire, Shakespeare fled to London where he joined a theatre as an 
actor or a non-descript assistant adapting other men’s plays besides 
creating plays for his own theatrical company. By sheer force of 
genius he rose to be the actor-manager of the theatre and produced 
plays which were performed on the stage of his‘own theatre for the 
entertainment and amusement of his audience. Soon his plays 
became extremely popular with the Elizabethan public which he 
enchanted for more than two decades by the magic he wove on the 
stage. The struggle in his case was, as in the case of every man of 
genius, -hard indeed, but he came to the end of his journey 
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safe. Before he was fifty, and at the height of his powers, he be- 
caine a prosperous man and retired to his native town where he 
died, in his fifty second year, on April 23 (i.6., the day on which he 
is supposed to have been born), (1616. The rest is speculation and 
controversy. . 

On an average of nearly two plays a year Shakespeare wrote 
thirty-seven plays between 1591 and 1611. His poems consisting of 
three volumes, Venus and Adonis, Lucrece and Sonnets, are of 
secondary importance compared with his dramatic works. But it is 
bis plays that made him supreme throughout the world. His poetic 
genius has revealed itself in his dramas. In fact, Shakespeare’s is 
the most powerful poetic genius of the world that has ever expressed 
itself in a dramatic form. | 

His plays may be broadly divided into four categories: (é) 
Comedies, (ii) Histories or historical plays, (iii) Tragedies, and (iv) 
Romances or Tragicomedies. These different kinds of plays were 
written in different periods of his life, and are characterized, it is 
said, by the moods which prevailed in‘his mind at the periods during 
which they were written. Thus the comedies were written when 
Shakespeare was a gay, happy lover himself; tragedies were written 
round about 1600 when he was passing through a tragic phase in his 
life due, among other reasons, to the death of his son Hamnet which 
was quickly followed by the death of bis father ; the tragicomedies 
were written in the last period of his life, when the hard struggle of 
his life over, he became a rich and happy man,and achieved a serene 
outlook of life. The profound tragiv gloom and the, revenge motive 
of his great tragedies are replaced in these plays by a'spirit of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation. There is;no doubt that the mature, ex- 
perience of bis life in all its fullness 18 brought to bear upon them. 
In the final phase of his. dramatic career, Shakespeare must have 
realised , that life is neither pure comedy nor pure tragedy, but an 
admixture of both, t.e,,.a tragicomedy. To convey this view of life, 
the result of his. mature experience, Shakespeare must have turned, 
in his final phase, to ‘Romances’ or t¥agicomedies This is a simple 
explanation of. the change in his dramatic art in the last stage of his 
dramatic career, though there is a lot of controversy over the change. 

.. If ig.interesting to note that with the probable exception of The 
Tempest, his last play, the plots of all Shakespeare’s plays were 
‘bororwed from various sources, which have been more or less fully 
traced. From the point of view of the plots, Shakespeare was no 
„doubt a plagiarist. Yet, in the Elizabethan times, due to the absence 
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of the copyright of the author’s work, plagiarism was not looked 
upon by the people in the same way as we do to-day. Any writer 
was free to handle an old work, introduce into it certain changes of 
character and style and pass it for hisown. In short, plagiarism in 
those days was in fashion. Probably, David Garrick had Shakespeare’s 
extensive borrowing in his mind when in 1769 he lilied : 
| There never was seen such a creature ; 

Of all she was worth, he robb’d Nature. 

He took all her smiles, and he took all her grief— 

And the thief of all thieves was a Warwicksbire thief. 
But extensive borrowing is not the last word on Shakespeare’s plays. 
Had it been so, he would not have been the World-Poet that he is. 
Shakespeare’s real greatness lies not in what he borrowed, but in 
what use he made of whathe borrowed. His creative imagination 
transformed the uncouth material of his borrowing into things’ of 
beauty. The maierial of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, for instance, is said to 
have been borrowed either from a play of Kyd’s on the same theme 
or from his Spanish Tragedy. It will be observed that Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy and Shakespeare’s Hamlet are strikingly similar in respect 
of certain sensational elements, such as, madness, suicide, and 
murder. But whereas Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy has remained a melo- 
drama, Shakespeare’s Hamlet has become one of the greatest 
tragedies of the world. The reason is that the sensational elements 
of Kyd’s play have undergone a wonderful transformation in the hands 
of Shakespeare. Similarly, out of Marlowe’s Barabbas, the Jew of 
Malta, a typical stage caricature, Shakespeare has created 
his wonderfully complex and highly controversial figure of Shylock. 
At every step of his borrowing what we marvel at is the transforma- 
tion. In regard to his borrowed material, it is no exaggeration to say 
that Shakespeare found charcoals and left diamonds. 

There was much in the material Shakespeare dealt with in his 
plays that was intractable, that did not submit itself easily to the 
plastic stress of his creative imagination. But Shakespeare had to 
introduce it because his audience for whom he wrote the piays wanted 
it. Left as such this intractable material ‘would have spoiled his art. 
But his genius came to his aid and transformed it into a thing of 
beauty. Here we may. refer to the supernatural elements which play 
a dominant role in many of his plays, such as, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Julius Caesar, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and The Tempest. 
The Elizabethan people were highly superstitious and believed in the 
ghosts, witches, spirits, goblins, fairies etc., and wanted to see them 
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on the stage. Shakespeare had no other: alternative than to cater 
to the taste of -his audiences and presented them liberally even in 
their crude forms. But a great genius as he was, here too, he effected 
an artistic transmutation. For 'to supernaturalism in general he 
attached a symbolic significance by suggestions and subtle hints, 
such as, 
There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
Or, - 
.  There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


The final impression of supernaturalism in Shakespeare’s - plays is 
that it stands as a symbol of a vast, unseen power that controls the 
human destiny. 

Shakespeare’s supreme achievement is his power of delineating 
men and women as they are in real life even to-day, not merely as 
they were in Elizabethan England. His creative genius reveals 
itself at its best in the infinite variety of characters he has portrayed 
in his plays. In drawing his characters he held the mirror up to 
Nature. Just as in the world we live in there are no two individuals 
who are exactly alike, so in the world which Shakespeare has created 
in his plays, no two characters will be found to be exactly alike. Hach 
has an individuality of its own and can be sharply distinguished even 
from the rest of its own class. Hamlet, Othello, and King Lear are 
all tragic characters. Yet, how sharply we can distinguish Othello 
from King Lear and both from Hamlet. Similarly, very, wide and 
very varied is the range of his comic characters. On the one end of the 
scale is the clown or the fool, -and on the other, the critic or the comic 
_ philosopher. The range covers, Launcelot Gobbo, Gratiano, Feste, 
Andrew Aguecheek, Dogberry, Malvolio, Autolycus, Bully Bottom, 
Falstaff and Touchstone, to name only a few of the more 
prominent of Shakespeare’s comic characters. 

Shakespeare’s comic spirit is essentially creative. For though in 
certain respects he was influenced by the Italian comedy, his best 
comic characters are his own creations. Shakespeare creates laughter 
for its own sake, for the sake of fun and joy with no motive of attack- 
ing something or somebody. The nature of bis comic spirit stands out 
very prominently when it is compared with that of Ben Jonson, 
Shakespeare’s contemporary playwright writing classical comedies. 
Ben Jouson’s comedies are inspired by satire whereas Shakespeare's 
comedies are inspited by sympathy. Ben Jonson’s comic characters 
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are mere types or stock characters, such as, the braggart, the gull, 
the bully, the shrew, and the cuckold, and as such have no significance 

outside the stage ; Shakespeare’s comic characters are. individuals and, 
therefore, have a life of their own even outside the stage. Shakes-. 
peare’s comic characters, says Mr. John Palmer ‘once created, exist 
in their-own right’. Ben Jonson as a satirist assumes the role of a 
judge and laughs at our foibles and follies. Occasionally, he creates 
laughter for us, but we can hardly laugh with him because he laughs 
at us, and when we realise his satiric motive, our laughter is hushed 
into silence by the sardonic grin of Ben Jonson the satirist. But this 
does never happen in the Shakespearean comic world which is instinct 
with broad human sympathy. ‘Sympathy, then, and riot satire,’ says 
Mr. Palmer, ‘is the inspiration of Shakespeare’s comedy.’* Quite so. 
Shakespeare laughs with us, and never at us ‘otherwise than genially’. 
Touchstone and Falstaff are two of his supreme comic creations. Asa 
critic of life in Shakespeare’s As You Like It, Touchstone ‘satirises, 
amongst other things, the romantic love of the sentimental lovers in 
the play. Even his marriage with’ Audrey is a burlesque, an 
ubromantic version of the romantic loye of the different pairs of 
romantic lovers. If Orlando must have bis Rosalind, Oliver his Celia, 
Silvius his Phebe, why not Touchstone his Audrey? Thus ‘Touchs- 
tone puts all things and every person inthe play, including himself, 
to the comic test’. .Now, the important thing to be noted in Touchs- 
tone’s satire is that there is no bitterness in it. Shakespeare never 
loses his sympathy with the objects of Touchstone’s ridicule. The 
satire here is conceived in 4 genial and good-humoured fashion.- Here, 
as in many places in his comedies, satire ceases to be satire and 
becomes a kind of gentle and loving admonition on the part of Shakes- 
peare to mock his heroes and heroines and other personages in his 
comedies guilty of certain extravagances,. follies, or absurdities into 
good sense. In his laughter there is always an element of emotional 
sympathy. Shakespeare. makes us laugh at his fools. But what is 
interesting to note is that the more we laugh at them the more we 
Jove them, because in them we can discern certain comic aspects of 
-our own selves, because they betray certain weaknesses from which we 
-are not immune. In-As You Like It Touchstone, no doubt, sees 
things as they are, but he does so without malice. The very fact that 
he marries Audrey shows that he does exactly what other couples in 
the Forest of Arden have done, with this difference that unlike the 
other pairs of romantic lovers he does not have any romantic illusions- 
‘about love. He recognizes love as ‘fact of existence, a call of nature 
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to which he frankly responds’. Touchstone’s ‘mockery is, in short, 
another name for laughter. Though herself in love and impatient of 
it, Rosalind does not fail to create laughter by mocking at love, show- 
ing thereby that she is not serious about her mocking at love: 


‘Love is merely a madness, and I tell you deserves as well a dark 
house and a whip as madmen do: and the reason why they are 
not so punished and cured is, that lunacy is so ordinary that the 
whippers are in love too.’ 


Shakespeare, then, is no satirist, but a humorist. with genial 
and hearty laughter rippling over the whole of his moral nature, and 
the genial quality of his humour finds its most powerful exponent ' 
in his Falstaff, the prince of his comic characters. Laughter ‘pours 
from him in floods’. He laughs with us, and never at us; and if 
need be he creates laughter for us af hisown expense. He laughs 
away everything serious and ‘covers us with expolsions of laughter’. 
His character is not less complex than that of Hamlet and for this 
reason he has been called a comic Hamlet. Dowden says, ‘Sir John 
Falstaff is a couception hardly less complex, hardly less wonderful 
than that of Hamlet.” Commenting on the character of Falstaff, 
Maurice Morgann says, ‘He is a man at once young and old, enter- 
prising and fat, a dupe and a wit, harmless and wicked, weak in 
principle and resolute by constitution, cowardly in appearance and 
brave in reality, a knave without malice, a liar without deceit, a 
knight, a gentleman and a soldier, without either dignity, decency, - 
or honour’.* 


The comic characters of Shakespeare never lose the imaginative 
sympathy ‘of their creator. The method of his comic spirit is at once 
objective and subjective ; objective in the sense that as a dramatist 
Shakespeare never appeais in his own person, but speaks on behalf 
of his characters ; and, subjective in the sense that he completely 
identifies himself in imagination with the thoughts and sentiments of 
his characters. Mr. Palmer’s observations in this connection are 
worthy of quotation here : : l | 

‘He (Shakespeare) is entirely objective in that the personality. 
of William Shakespeare avoids the stage and thatthe personal equa- 
tion is never allowed to distort the independence and veracity of his 
portraiture. He is entirely subjective in the sense that he completely 
identifies himself in imagination with the ideas and sentiments 
portrayed. He loses himself in the thing he contemplates ; suppresses 
himself in the act of giving life to the creatures of his fancy.’ 
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Carlyle catches Shakespeare’s comic spirit finely when he says : 
“Laughter means sympathy; good laughter is not ‘the crackling of 
thorns under the pot’. Even at stupidity and pretension this 
Shakespeare does not laugh otherwise than genially. Dogberry and. 
Verges tickle our very hearts; and we dismiss them covered with 
explosions of laughter: but we like the poor fellows only the better 
for our langhing; ... Such langhigE Psi like sunshine on ne deep 
sea, is very beautiful to me.’’® 

Thus we see that Shakespeare’s comic spirit is essentially 
creative, poetic, and imaginative. 

As regards delineating the infinite aspects of the subtle shades 
of emotions of the women’s hearts, Shakespeare stands unrivalled i in 
the world. In Shakespeare's world what a splendid galaxy of women 
is made to pags across our vision in a brilliant array! We have, for 
instance, sweet and lovely girls like Cordelia, Ophelia, Juliet, and 
Desdemona ; witty and brilliant girls like Rosalind, Celia, and Portia ; 
simple and innocent girls like Imogen, Perdita, and Miranda, 
and, finally, some unwomanly women like Regan, Goneril, and 
Lady Masbeth. Shakespeare's power of characterization is 
supreme, because he was endowed with infinite capacity for identify- 
ing himself in imagination with all kinds of men and women of the 
world. Shakespeare peopled his dramatic world with, to quote 
Shelley, ‘forms more real than living man, Nurslings of immortality !’ 
Very aptly Alexander Dumo remarked: ‘Next to, God Shakespeare 


created most’. 
* * 


Love is the governing principle of Shakespeare’s romantic 
comedies as they are called. Shakespeare was a poet of love and 
this is borne out by the fact that in his plays he has used the word 
‘ove’ more frequently than the word ‘hatred’ which has been used 
by Shakespeare very Penig If Shakespeare had any religion 
it was the religion of love.” In the lives of his heroes and heroines 
love acts as a life force ; it works as a creative principle when it is 
accepted, as a destructive one when it is rejected. Both Othello and 
Hamlet suffer destruction, because they have either destroyed or 

rejected love. It is on the heroines that the love-interest always 
centres, whether she is Rosaline of Shakespeare’s first extant play. 
Love’s Labour's Lost or, Rosalind of As You Like It or, Portia 
of The Merchant of Venice or, Perdita of Tha Winter's Tale or, 
Miranda of The Tempest, his last play. In some of bis love tragedies 
also love-interest centres on the heroine, e.g., Juliet in Romeo and 
Juliet and Cleopatra in Antony and Cleopatra. The heroes and 


* * 
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heroines are. always. young. -The ‘heroes:iare usually passionate, _ 
sentimental; and idealistic ; they are exuberant. and hyperbolical in 
praising. the beauty of their lady loves or in:idealizing and idolizing’ . 
them. . To a Shakespearean lover-his. mistress is the most ‘beautiful 
woman in the world ; he can see ‘Helen’s beauty ina brow of Egypt’. 
As Shakespeare has it in his A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the heroes 
of his romantic comedies are, all of them, more or less, mad in, love— 
‘The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, are of imagination all- compact’. . 
Shakespeare’s heroines on the other hand, must needs be beautiful, . 
and though they are not less sentimental or passionate, they 
nsually exercise a restraint on their emotions only to fest the depth 
and sincerity of the love of their lovers. But to themselves they 
make no secret of their feeling. . For instance, when in the forest of 
Arden Rosalind’ comes to know that Orlando- has ‘also come to 
the same forest, she becomes so much impatient. to know everything . 
about him that she puts about a dozen questions in quick succession , 
without giving the reporter the time,to reply to any one of them, 
showing thereby that she was equally mad in loye like Orlando 
himself. In Shakespéare’s love tragedy Romeo and Juliet, Juliet, . 
the heroine, is -as much mad in love as Romeo himself. When 
left alone Juliet indulges in a soliloquy which betrays her passionate - 
outburst. of love for Romeo: ‘O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art: thou 
Romeo ?..0O, be some other name!/What’s in a name ? that. 
which we calb a rose,/By any other name would smell as sweet.’ 
In matters of love Shakespearean heroines usually play the passive 
roles; though instances of heroines like Rosalind and Portia, who 
following the principle of Shavian heroines take the initiative in love 
affairs, are not rare. The course of love in Shakespeare’s romantic 
comedies does not have a smooth sailing ; it is interrupted or even. 
threatened with frustration and separation, but things come all 
right in the end, and the lovers are united and happily married. Love 
in Shakespeare must always end in marriage. Of the Shakespearean ' 
world of love the heroine is the queen and it is she who remaining 
at the centre dominates the whole play. In this world the hero plays 
but a subordinate part. For the heroine or the woman is the symbol 
of love through which the hero or the man must realize himself. 
The heroine is both a woman of flesh and blood and a symboli of the 
divine essence. In her latter aspect she acts as a recreative principle, 
the operation of which can be discerned in many of Shakespeare's, 
romantic comedies. In ons of Shakespeare’s last plays, The Winter’s 
_ Tale, it is very clearly seen that what is destroyed by Leontes’s 
9—2130P—III 
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jealousy and hatred in “the: first part of theplay, is recreated in the 


second by the love ‘of' Perdita, his daughter, and: Florizel. In- 


Shakespeare's conception. of. love,. sex. is, a8 a matter of course, 


implied. But Jove, ‘in Shakespeare’s view,’ is something more than’ 
sex, ‘passion, or,.romanéé: “Besides being.a love-of the’ earth all earthy‘ 

* + +p a . - 2 z .. ier p è 
as we'know it, fee] it, and hive it. Shakespearean conception of love: 


also ‘conibines- within itself the- higher love of--+three traditions, as‘ 


Mr. John Vyvyan has’ rightly ‘pointed: - out; of (i) ‘Medieval courtly 


love with its mystical associations, (ii) Platonic’love'sf the Refaissan-” 


ce;-and, finally, (iii) the redemptive love of the Gospels& 0‘: 6°" 
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It is for plots and characters- and not for history that Shakes-' i 


peare- turned to history. His approach fo history was that ‘of a poet 
and not of a historian.” Long ’ago' thé differénce between history . 
and 'poetry was pointed- out by Arsitotle, who in his Poetics ‘says: 
that ` history deals with the thing that has been ‘and poetry’ ‘deals’ 

with ‘the thing that may be being probable and necessary.’: In his 
approach to history as a poet-draimitist, Shakespeare did’ not: 


hesitate to alter or modify a historical fact or incident, if‘ such: 


alteration: was’ essential for his’ dramatic drt. He organized and- 
moulded the chaotic mass of 'facts’-of “history so as to:make'them- 
available for the service of his art. “The factsare ‘théere—:must be" 
there.’ What they needed’ was''a spark from thé crèative — 
of Shakespeare to” ‘make ‘them'vitalized, to’ give ‘thems meaning 


significance in their relation tot the history’ of man?” ‘The istéribat ) 


plays of Shakespeare, if is ttue, do’ not have the’ deptli of spiritual’ 
significance of his great tragedies, but the want is Gompensated by: 
their ‘breadth and ‘comprehensiveness’ m ‘Speaking: ‘of “his -historical 
plays Dowden: says; ‘The life’ of mah, good- ‘or evil, is not seen in 
ita infinite significance fòr the ` individual, ' but its consequences are 
shown in a definite series of events, as a sauiative virtue in’ society; 
or as a spreading infection. The mystery of evil 4 ‘is not-here an awful 
shadow, before which we stand appalled.. „Evil in ‘the eee ice: plays 
is wrorg-doing, which is followed by inevitable retribution.”* 

In dramatizing history Shakespeare- laid great emphasis on the 
human aspects of' the historical figures. In ‘his historical plays ‘the’ 
historical background is found’ to pale ‘into insignificance before 
the human aspects of the actors who made the history. This‘is 
clearly seen in Anteny and Cleopatra. And” even ‘in ‘a ‘historical 
play in which Shakespeare deals with a political problem or some 
aspect of the historical spirit, as in Julius Caesar, it is the human 
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characters, andn not „the: politicali. problem or the historical spirit that 
stand out prominently.. Even- ‘in. .his ` English historical plays, 
Shakespeare has given us half-a-dozen full-length portraitsof kings 
of England in all their. weaknesses and::strength. -Tbey are King 
John, King Richard. IL, King Henry: VI, King. Henry'IV, ‘King. Henry 
V, and King Richard III. In Richard. IIL again, it-is.. the character 
of King Richard III that dominates the historical facts. - Richard III, 
like Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, is:a.one-man’'s: play with «King Richard 
HI as the central figure. King Richard ITI.is depicted as the - human 
embodiment of an. elemental power that: SRP TEE before it. 
But the power is a malign one.. z a a 

In his interpretation of history a ET a 
great achievement. ‘That he should have grasped in- thought,’ says 
Dowden, ‘the national life of England during a-century and upwards, 
in her periods of . disaster, and. collapse, of civil embroilment, and of 
heroic union and exaltation, this işs much. i! 

In his emphasis. on characterization iu, his ne, of history, 
it should néver be thought that Shakespeare: whistled history down the 
wind whenever he, liked? Never so. Im his historical plays Shakespeare 
has never failed to grasp the essential spirit of history. August: Wilbelm 
Coage! calls Shakespeare's -Historical plays;` Henry V and the others 
a ‘mirror for kings’, a kind. of ‘National -Epic’.. The Duke of 
Marlborough declared, Carlyle tells- us, i that. ‘he knew “no English 
History but what he had learned. from.. Shakespeare’. 12 ‘There are 
really, if we look to it’, coutiņnues ee as memorable Histories. 
The great salient points are, Ts seized . ee ay early eighty, 
years after Carlyle, has not T45. Eliot in the piece century said 
somewhat the same thing about, Shakespeare s: ‘historical sense’? . Here 
are Mr. Eliot's words : ‘Shakespeare acquired more. essential. history 
from Plutarch than uost raen could from the whole British Museum’. ** 
Be it noted here that: Shakespeare’s sense of' his'ory is the poet's, and 
not, the historian’s. In his historical. plays, ‘Shakespeare has created a: 
world which. represents ., the poet's; imaginative. view of the facts, of- 
history,, Aud in his treatment :of history both Roman and English, 
with a great ,poet’s insight Shakespeare has more than fulfilled the 
poet’s, unique function in disengaging the universal truths from the: 
particular facts of history. Perh ‘ps, Mr.. Louis .Untermeyer. has this 
poetic world of Shakespeare in his mind when he makes the following 
remark: ^ ‘It does: not require an evening. ini: ‘the theater -to` transport 
us into Shakespeare's: universe.. A few lines. from Antony and Cleopatra. 
and we are in Egypt that never wasi A’ vaster. Nile, a richer pageantry; 
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a more voluptuous and yet more noble queen are immediately created 
by. a few lines spoken by the dazzled Pnotoar ug and the dying 
‘Cleopatra’ :*° thd 
The barge she sat in, like a burnish’ d throne, 
` Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold ; ge e 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that . , 
The winds were love-sick with them ; the oars were silver, | 
« d- Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made. ° l 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
. As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, `` ee 
It beggar'd all description : she did lie 
In her pavilion, —cloth-of-gold of tissue—. 
.Ov’r-picturing that Venus where we see 
-.The fancy. out-work nature : on each side her ye 
“ Stood pretty :dimpled boys, like smiling Cupidg, ` : 
With divers-colour’d fans, whose winds did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid did. a 
(Enorbarbus’s speech in EEN and Cleopatra) 
Give me niy robe, put on my crown ; I have 
Immortal] longings in me: now no more’ nar soe 
The juice of. Egypt's grape shall moist this lip :— 
- Yare, yare, good Iris quick.—Methinks I hear 
Antony call: I see him rouse himself 
`: To'praise my noble act ; I hear him mock. -+` 
The luck of Caesar, which the gods give-men’.- = o à o 
To excuse their after wrath. . Husband, I come’: ` 
'‘ Now to that name my courage prove my: title! S 
: I am fire and air ; my. other elements , 
i£ give to baser life.—- . i 
(Cleopatra’ s P in Antony “and Cleopatra) - 


But what strikés us most in historical plays ‘is that he brings’ thé’ 
dead figures -of history ‘back on the stage and invests them with ‘thé 
life and vitality of living individuals. Before our eyes ‘they ‘pass ` 
across the stage with such vividness of reality that we cease to 
disbelieve them as illusions, so supreme is the power of his creative 


genius to make the illusion seem a reality! / 
* * # * . 


Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies, ah as, Hamlet, Macbeth,: 
Othello, and Lear,are his most outstanding contributions to the world 
literature and fit to be ranked with the greatest tragedies of the. world, 
with those of Euripides, Sophocles, and Aeschylus, the greatest 
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4ragedians of ancient Greece. -His tragedies appeal to us most because 
-they deal with the problems of our very existence, with the evi! that. 
shakes the human soul to its profoundest depths and wringing out of 

man’s heart its most agonizing cry leads him to his most tragic end. 

Some personal tragedy or crisis in Shakespeare’s life may have, as is 

held, provided ' inspiration of his great tragedies, but the personal 

sufferings however great and painful they might have been, cannot 

fully explain the mystery and greatness of his tragedies or their uni- 

versal appeal. “In the ultimate analysis the secreci must lie in the 

supremely creative quality of his genius which could transmute the 

personal sufferings into universal sufferings. Shakespeare’s personal 

‘sufferings, if there were any at alll behind his great tragedies, 

must have been of a particular kind or of a specific nature, but 

the sufferings which are recorded in his tragedies are very, varied 
and, therefore, could not form part of the experience of any single 

individual in the world. We.can never say that Shakespeare in 
-his life suffered in the same. way as his tragic characters, such 
as, - Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo, King Lear, Brutus, and Othello 

‘severally do. The only postulate is that Shakespeare must have 

come out of his narrow world of. personal sufferings ‘and - looked 
at' ‘thé wide world where men ‘sit and hear each . other 
groan’.' He'must. have’ realized that’ the sorrows were not his 
alone, but’ of ‘the whole human kind.: In..the sufferings of others 
Shakespeare: must. have forgotten his own, must have inima- 
gination identified his own sufferings with those of the men and. 
wothen: of the world outside his own narrow and personal self and 
transmuted -the same into material for his great tragedies. In other 

words, he transmuted his personal emotion into the impersonal 

émotion of art:. Yes, it is precisely because he depersonalized himself 
(to: quote a well-known phrase of Eliot’s) in his plays, because he rose 
above ‘himself and disengaged the universal from the personal and 
the particular that, his plays have achieved greatness and universality. 

Carlyle says that Shakespeare is’ the voice of Nature.‘ To this we 
may ‘add that he is also the voice of hutnanity,. of man’s love 
and pain, of his song and suffering. But in-his tragedies in particular 
the most agonizing cry of suffering humanity has found its most 
powerful and exquisite voice. The tragedy of Hamlet, one of Shakes- 
peare’s supreme tragic creations, appeals to all of us because the trage» 
dy, of. the prince of Denmark in a sense symboli izes our‘own. We are 
alli Hamlets. It is perhaps Dover Wilson who once very aptly remarke 
ed that the tragedy of Hamlet i is our own tragedy intensified by rank 
and station. 
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The secret of all great poetry is its.wide and universal. appeal, 
its capacity to evoke varied and sympathetic résponse in the minds 
of all classes of readers. In this respect Shakespeare’s poetry is 
Supremely great. For it evokes very varied and rich response in 
the minds of all classes of people in all ages and of all countries. Jt 
appeals in ditferent ways at different levels of our consciousness: and 
at diferent stages of our exprience of life. . 

We cannot pass without a word on the mai of Shakes- 
pearean tragedy. Generations of critics including the critics of to-day 
have been interpreting the tragedies of Shakespeare, in the light of 
Aristoltle’s theory of tragedy. Shakespeare’s tragedies are, no doubt, 
found to strikingly conform to Aristotle’s. theory. - But the. question 
is: Did Shakespeare have Aristotle in) his mind when. he .wrote his 
great tragedies or did he havea theory of his own ? It is true that 
he has not given us any theory of tragedy as he-has, not given any 
theory about anytbing else. But certainly he had.a tragic conception 
of his own on the basis of: Which he created his ‘great tragedies, 
instead of slavishly following Aristotle’s theory or . the examples of 
his predecessors in the type, no. matter, how great those examples 
might be. And that tragic conception has to be deduced from his 
own plays in the same way as Aristotle deduced his theory from the 
extant Greek tragedies he had before him.. If Shakespeare’s tragedies 
are found to satisfy Aristotelean theory it might be an accidental 
coincidence or that both Aristotle and Shakespeare independently 
caught the essence of tragedy; the one from his study of the extant 
plays: and the other partly from the -examples before him, partly 
from his varied experiences of life, and partly through the intuition 
of his creative genius. In short, the question before a modern . 
critic of Shakespeare should be:What is the conception of tragedy 
which is essentially Shakespearean ? To, answer - this question, a 
reconsideration, a fresh thinking of his tragedies is necessary. . In. 
short, Shakespeare’s tragedies should’ be reinterpreted. not. with- 
reference to any, external theory however sanctified by, a great autho- 
rity, but in Shakespeare’s own terms, in terms of the tragic world he 
has created in them. 

Why Shakespeare turned to ‘Romances’ or tragicomedies as they 
are now called, ia the last phase of his dramatic career, is another 
problem which has provoked diversity of opinions among the, critics, 
ranging from the view that after the hard s truggle of his life was 
over, Shakespeare became a rich and happy man and achieved a serene 
outlook of life which finds expression in bis last plays, to the view 
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that ‘Shakespeare -was completely disillusioned and bored in his last 
yéars and that ‘the technique of verse was-all that remained in Hfe to 
interest: him’.. Of: the above-extreme views, ‘the first was given long | 
ago by Dowden and had been popular for a long time till 1905,. when i 
to counteract it Strachey. gave the other extreme view : 

-- ‘It is diffieult to resist the conclusion that Shakespeare was 
getting -bored himself. Bored with people, bored with real life, 
bored with drama, bored, in fact, with everything except poetry, aud 
poetical dreams. .. ae. 

‘There are many other views as- welt, en eee for 
instance, echoes. Strachey when he says that when Shakespeare was 
‘exhausted with ‘hammering great tragic themes into shape’, it was a 
relief to him ‘to find a subject’ he ‘could play with’ : 

- ‘This art that-displays art is a thing very likely to be to the taste 
of the -mature and rather wearied artist. When you are exhausted 
with hammering -great tragic-themes into shape it is-relief to find a 
subject: you can play: -with.’"* Co 

The school of critics that ‘regards Shakespeare as the great dramatic 
time-server of the Elizabethan and Jacobean age’, holds that at about 
the time Shakespeare began writing his last plays there was a shift of 
literary: taste initiated by the great sticcess of Philaster, a tragi-comedy 
or romance written by Beaumont and Fletcher between 1608 and 
1610, and that Shakespeare simply conformed to the zeit-geist by 
imitating the fashion started by Beaumont and Fletcher. To this 
view other -critics retort that the exact date of Philaster being uncer- 
tain ‘it: is‘ difficult to say who started the fashion, Beaumont and 
Fletcher or Shakespeare. ' 

"o "The fact remains that ‘about-1608 or 1609 a changè comès over 
the art and temper of Shakespeare...We pass from tragedy to romance, 
that is to say from plays that end in disaster to those the final act 
of which is given up to happy reconciliations and forgiveness, and 
from 'a mood which looks like pessimism to one’! of ‘‘confident 
optimism”. Dover Wilson from whose The Essential Shakespeare 
this remark is quoted continues, ‘With the new themes and the new 
mood has come too, as ever with Shakespeare, a new poetic style and 
a new dramatic structure.’ ?° 

E. K. Chambers attributes the change to Shakespeare’s illness, 
religious conversion or nervous breakdowm between the tragedies and 
the romances: 

‘The profound cleavage in guae s mental history about 
1607-1608 must have been due to some spiritual crisis the nature of 
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which ‘it is ‘only, possible dimly to conjecture ; some such process as - 
that which in the psychology of religion bears the name of conversion ;. 
or ‘perhaps some sickness of the brain “which. left him.an.old;man,,.- 
freed at last from the fever of speculation and well disposed to came 
- the afternoon of life in unexacting and agreeable dreams.’ ® ot, puot on 
It-is precisely the opposite. notion that: is developed by E. M. 
. W. Tillyard in his Shakespeare's Last Plays. -On Dr. Tillyard’s thesis .. 
we shall have more to say, later. ; ee 

E. K. Chambers seeks to explain the: new akene the. new , 
mood,:and the new style in Shakespeare’s last plays by his crisis- 
cum-conversion theory. Doyer Wilson takes the cue from Chambers.: 
and contends that the conversion was not a. religious but poetic ° 
one. He finds the close analogy to’ Shakespeare’s.conversion in that.. 
of Wordsworth “‘who experienced.it at the beginning not near the. end 
of his career, who had nevertheless, like Shakespeare; passed through; - 
a spiritual crisis’’.*” Wordsworth recovered from his spiritual crisis 
through the instrumentality of his sister PODERI Shakespeare, 
through that of his younger daughter.” - z 

“Many writers” says Dover Wilson, “assume that Shakespeare 
was more or less of a. convalescent in his: last years, that’ his- 
grip was loosening’ and his brain softening. I can see no evidence: 
whatever for this in the plays themselves." This charge of the. 
critics is another form of the charge of ‘boredom’ and ‘weariness’ 
imputed by Strachey to the whole group of Shakespeare’s last plays. - 
. Like Dover Wilson, Tillyard also holds that ‘there ‘is no. lack of., 
vitality’ in Shakespeare’s last plays. He gets further confirmation 
of his view from Middleton Murry’s remark that even in the least, 
congenial of the three plays, Cymbeline, “‘the verse is sinewy from 
first to last : eN the work of a poet in: whom the faculty was at 
height.” P 

In fact, a close study of Shakespeare's last plays shows that. 
there is no reason for us to think that in his last years Shakespeare. 
was ‘bored’ with life or that his creative vitality declined. Shakes- 
peare was as much: interested in life in his last plays as in his, 
other plays including the tragedies. The critics who observe a 
marked change of style and of dramatic purpose in Shakespeare’s 
last, plays invariably have Shakespeare’s ‘great tragedies of the 
preceding period in their minds when they go to evaluate his, 
last plays. Shakespeare’s last plays, cettainly,- neither are, -. nor, 
claim to be, of the same high merit as. his great tragedies.. In . 
. fact, tragicomedies or ‘romances’, however successful they may be 
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can never rise to the level of great tragedies, for the’simple reason 
that tragedy deals with the profound struggle of the soul caught in 
the ‘meshes of evil, whereas, ‘romance’ or tragi-comedy deals with 
the superficial aspects of life. Their. conception also must needs be — 
fundamentally different. A tragic hero, for instance, can never 
replace a tragi-comic hero except with tour de force. We can never 
for instance imagine Othello in the place of Leontes and The 
Winter's Tale to remain The Winter's Tale. still. The very 
conception of Othello is such that he can have only one end, namely, 
tragedy, and never a tragi-comic end. Moreover, all will agree 
that the art and creative energy required for the creation of a tragedy 
can never be the same as those required for the creation.of a tragi- 
comedy or a ‘romance’. ‘The concentration of effort’, says Dover 
Wilson in the chapter ‘The Razor-Hdge’ of his The Essential 
Shakespeare, “required for the composition of an Othello a King Lear, 
a Macbeth, or an Antony and Cleopatra may well have cost 
Shakespeare as much expenditure of spirit as any three histories or 
comedies. An almost -superhuman intensity is indeed the most 
striking feature of all these four colossal plays...And once the play. 
is finished something like exhaustion surely follows. There are 
limits to human nature, and it is not to be supposed that even a 
Shakespeare, having just completed King Lear, washed his hands 
and ced ‘Fie upon this quiet life! I want work’.’’ 

These comments which Dover Wilson makes in regard to 
Shakespeare’s histories and comedies compared with his tragedies, 
can be equally made in respect of his tragi-comedies when similarly 
compared with his tragedies. It follows, therefore, that in his 
last plays, Shakespeare’s creative imagination worked at a lower level 
of art and expended a lesser degree of energy than what it did in his 
great tragedies. But that does never mean either the deterioration 
of his art or the diminution of his powers, poetic or dramatic. It 
is wrong, therefore, to compare his last plays with his great tragedies 
and judge the former as much inferior to the latter, and then to bring 
all kinds of charges of ‘boredom’, ‘exhaustion’, ‘crisis’, ‘conversion’, 
‘loosening of grip and softening of brain’ etc. against Shakespeare in 
his last years. , | 

It is to be clearly understood that in the last phase of his 
dramatic career Shakespeare wrote tragi-comedies and not tragedies. 
In them his ends. were obviously different from those in his 
tragedies or other forms of his earlier dramas. “With the new 
ends in view. he experimented in the new form of drama, which is said 
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to have been then in fashion. The success of his last plays should, 
therefore, be judged, if they are judged at all, not by comparing. 
them with his great tragedies, but in terms of the ends he had in. 
view as also in terms of the best plays of the same kind, say, 
the tragicomedies of Beaumont and Fletcher. And when judged 
by this standard, Shakespeare's achievement in the new type of drama 
is also found, as many critics including Dover Wilson and Tillyard 
have shown, to be supreme.” And it detracts nothing from the merit 
of his last plays or from his genius even when we grant that Shakes- 
peare wrote his last plays inspired by the success of Philaster by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher or The Faithful Shepherdess by Fletcher. In his 
last plays too, as in his other plays not excluding his great tragedies, 
it is Shakespeare’s transformation of the borrowed material that -we 
marvel at. Is not the whole tale of Shakespeare’s genius throughout - 
his dramatic career, a tale of his transforming the rough and uncouth 
material borrowed from others into shapes of beauty ? 

Referring to certain resemblances between Fletcher’s The Faithful 
Shepherdess and Shakespeare’s Cymbeline-and The Winters Tale, 
Tillyard says, ‘That Shakespeare followed Fletcher does not in the 
Jeast mean that he resembled Fletcher in final poetic effect. Here, as 
ever, Shakespeare transformed an alien suggestion into something 
entirely his own. The general process can be illustrated ‘by the 
way he adapts a single passage. Bellario in Philaster, a stray 
in the forest, favours the flowers with a confidential soliloquy’. 
Comparing this soliloquy with Perdita’s speech to her guests and to 
Florizel after her description of the spring flowers, Tillyard remarks : 
‘The verbal echoes are too close to be fortuifous; if, and as is 
likely, Shakespeare was writing after Fletcher, he has transformed 
something thin and sweet into something so rich as to'be scarcely 
comparable with its original’.’* 

The same transformation of the original can also be seen in The 
Winter’s Tale. The source of the drama is Greene’s novel Pandosto. 
In this novel towards its close Pandosto is shown as falling in love 
with his own daughter. But when allis explained he commits suicide. 
But Shakespeare, to whom the dramatic treatment of incéstuons 
passion was repugnant, rejects the incestuous episode altogether and 
‘substitutes’. to quote Boas, ‘Pandosto’s (Leontes’s) reunion with 
Bellario (Hermione) who, in the play, does not die, but lives 
concealed for sixteen years. Such an ending is far more satisfactory 
to our moral sense, and the scene where the living statue steps 
down-from the pedestal into her huskand’s arms ia one of the 
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most beautiful in the dramatist’s writings’.°? Miss Ellis-Fermor’s 
remark on the general process is: Interesting: ‘The fairy-tale with 
him becomes charged with those implications which the more 
immediate types of story could not present, becomes the vehicle of 
imaginative experience and interprets the real world more truly than 
do the records of actuality’ .** 

In answer to the charges against Shakespeire’s last plays by. 
such critics as Lytton Strachey and E.K. Chambers, Dr. Tillyard 
puts forward his own thesis which is: ‘the romances supplement the 
tragedies’.*? In his view (and here also he takes the cue from Miss 
Bodkin’s conception of tragedy as outlined in her Archetypal Patterns 
in Poetry), tragedy symbolises ‘the most elementary life processes’. 
‘All growth’ he says, ‘implies destruction and recreation. Any impor- 
tant mental growth implies them very markedly; ... Tragedy 
symbolises this process’. This compiete tragic pattern is to` 
be found in the Greek tragedies, particularly in the Aeschylean trio- 
logy. Shakespeare, he holds, was aware of this complete tragic 
pattern. In his tragedies he worked out fully the destructive aspect 
of the: tragic pattern with mere hints at a rebirth at the end. Thus 
‘Othello is typical of Shakespeare1n tragedy in merely hinting at a 
rebirth’. Dr. Tillyard then plainly puts: “The first part of my 
argument is, that one of Shakespeare’s main concerns in his last 
plays, whether deliberately taken up or fortuitously driven into, was 
to develop the final phase of the tragic pattern ..’ similar to what 
Milton did when he supplemented Paradise Lost with Samson 
Agonistes.** Referring to Antony and Cleopatra and oriolanus, 
Shakespeare’s transitional plays between the full tragic period and the 
romances, A. C. Bradley in his Shakespearean Tragedy remarked 
that these plays mark’ the transition to the latest works, in which the 
powers of repentance and forgiveness charm to rest the tempest raised 
by error and guilt’. Here again, taking the cue from Bradley, Dr. 
Tillyard suggests that in these plays Shakespeare ‘was indeed beginn- ` 
ing his process of transition to the romances’ and that his ‘latest plays 
aim at a complete regeneration’ .*° 

Shakespeare found the complex material of the prose romance 
in some ways congenial to his needs. Yet, Cymbeline, his first 
attempt, was not a satisfactory achieve nent in respect of representing 
the final phase of the tragic pattern. This is because he was unable 
to adjust his methods to the new wealth of content he discovered in 
the complex material of the prose romance. The result is that in | 
Cymbeline ‘his main concern becomes blurred and remote’. But it 
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is in his second play, The Winter's Tale, that Shakespeare was 
successful in working out with equal justice the destructive and the 
regenerative aspects of the tragic pattern. The first half of the play 
renders worthily the destructive portion of the tragic pattern and the 
second half its regenerative phase. The world. destroyed by Leontes’s 
jealousy in the first half is recreated in the second-by the love of 
Florizel and Perdita, and the country seiting where Florizel and 
Perdita .meet stand out ‘as the ‘most elegant symbol of the new 
life into which the old horrors are to be transmuted’. Shakespeare 
has made Perdita the ‘main symbol of the powers of creation’ 
just ‘as Leontes was the sole agent of destruction’.°*” 

But in his last play, The Tempest, Shakespeare deals: “an 
with regeneration by keeping the destructive portion largely in the 
background. Having made the theme of destruction vivid in The 
Winter's Tale, says Dr. Tillyard, ‘Shakespeare. was probably well 
content to put the stress on the theme of re-creation’? in The 
Tempest ; and Ferdinand and Miranda represent the new order of 
things, the regenerative process, that has evolved out of destruction. 

Dr. Tillyard’s theory-is, no doubt, ‘attractive and brilliantly 
argued’. It satisfies our instinctive search for a pattern in a welter of 
confusion. Some of his remarks on the last plays of Shakespeare 
are really very valuable and show his profound: critical insight. 
But the theory is, as a whole, open toa serious objection which he- 
himself has anticipated in his Preface. “To quote his own words: 
‘It is difficult, in guessing at Shakespeare’s intentions when he 
wrote his plays, to avoid the error of describing those intentions 
“as if they were deliberate, as if he had planned everything out. 
in careful abstract beforehand.” Yes, be has fallen into the 
error of supposing that ‘Shakespeare had planned everything. out 
in careful abstract beforehand’. Such a supposition unfortunately 
neglects or overlooks certain vital factors governing er B 
writing of his plays. r 

Às a playwright writing plays for the stage, Shakespeare could 
ill afford to lag behind the fashion of the time, There .seems 
to be more truth in the. view that the popularity of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s tragicomedie encouraged him to turn to the new 
kind of plays in the last yeirs of his life. In. any study of 
Shakespeare’s plays the theatrical conditions of the time in which 
they were produced can hardly be overlooked. Modern researches 
in the sociology of literary taste have convincingly proved that 
in any creative work the . sociology of literary. taste works as a 
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very potent force. In studying Shakespeare’s plåys, can we, in all 
fairness to the playwright, overlook the history of the plays 
and isolate them from the stage and the audiences for which he 
primarily wrote them ? That does not mean that Shakespeare 
sacrificed his artistic instincts at the altar of the taste of his, 
audiences, that also does not mean that a supreme artist as be 
was, Shakespeare whistled the public taste down. the wind and 
gave his artistic instincts a free play. He had to make ‘some 
sort of compromise and this he did by expressing his art in the 
best possible manner through the taste of the public and in 
the process of doing so he made every effort to mould ‘the 
new material in the romances to the requirement of his art. 
The method he followed in transforming the intractable material 
of the romances is somewhat similar to what he followed while 
he transformed the sensational elements of Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy into material for great art in bis Hamlet. The history 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic career is nothing if it is not the history 
of this process of transformation wrought .by his creation ima- 
gination on whatever material it happened to touch. 

Again, the exhibition of a pattern is possible in a single play or 
group of plays closely following one another. But in plays which are 
written at irregular intervals and over a number of years, the pattern- 
consciousness Of an artist is not likely to work neatly even when 
he is completely free to follow his art unhampered by public taste, and 
it ig still more unlikely to work in the plays of a playwright who has 
at times to hurriedly produce them under great pressure both from 
the public and the theatre manager and whose artistic sense was 
constantly pulled by the gravitational force of the uncontrollable and 
veering taste of the public. It is common knowledge that even 
at the time when Shakespeare was producing his plays, they had 
brilliant stage success, which led to the piracy of his plays result- 
ing in the curruption of the texts of some of his plays. It is 
‘most unlikely that Shakespeare would, in the last period of his 
dramatic career, allow his popularity to suffer by his disregard 
-of the taste of the public. 

Dr. Tillyard also admits the influence of Beumont and Fletcher 
on the last plays of Shakespeare, but concludes that Shakespeare 
‘turned the borrowed material to his own ends’. And these ends 
of Shakespeare’s in his last plays are- what constitute the main 
thesis of Dr. Tillyard’s Shakespeare’s Last Plays. But what 
Shakespeare’s.ends were nobody knows. In the matter of his ends 
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the critics and schdlars can only speculate. And since Dowdén’s time 
a bewildering variety of speculations as to the ends of Shakespeare 
in his last plays had been forthcoming. In the confusing welter 
of speculations—some of them contradictory—the common reader 
cannot help getting perplexed. The fact remains that we have 
no means of knowing what Shakespeare’s ‘ends’ or motives were 
in turning to the romances in the last period of his life. In 
the absence of. that knowledge, speculations must always be treated 
as speculations and valued- as such. But beyond certain reasonable 
limits, such speculations, however, satisfying they may be to our 
curious minds. searching for patterns, are more’ likely to-lose their 
connection with the subject that provoked: them.and to obscure it than 
to throw light on it. With ʻall its merits, Dr. Tillyard’s theory is 
guilty of this charge of transcending the reasonable limits of specu- 
lation inasmuch as it makes a large assumption that Shakespeare 
‘planned everything out in careful abstract before-hand’, even before 
his tragic period—an assumption which is improbable and untenable 
for reasons stated above. : 

‘We have discussed at length.some of the most outstanding 
speculations regarding why Shakespeare. turned to the rotiances in 
the last- years of his life. - Some of them-—Tillyard’s for instance—are 
very interesting, delightful, and even fascinating as they catch the 
reader’s fancy and even satisfy his instinctive search for a pattern in 
things. apparently unintelligible. But is there any need, one has 
reasons to ask, to build such elaborate theories on ver 1y insufficient 
data which even are not beyond.doubt ? 

Is it then not possible to find a simple answer to the vexed 
question? The history of Shakespeare’s dramatic career, if it tells 
as anything at all,is. the history of his experimentation in the dramatic 
‘technique-in the different kinds of dramas. ‘From the point of view 
of the audience, no particular kind of drama, however successful it 
may be, can satisfy it for long. Tt wants-variety, it wants something 
new. And with the Hblzabethan auidence in view, it was natural 
that Shakespeare should have turned to some other kind of 
drama after having achieved success in a number of plays of a parti- 
cular Kind. That he did so will be clear from any table of 
Shakespeare's plays giving the dates of their composition. The first 
efforts of a creative artist in any form of art are not always successful : 
hë makes a number of attempts in- a paticular kind till success is 
- achieved. This would explain why Shakespeare is found to write 
a number of plays.of a particular kind in a particular period.. But , 
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instances are | also there that ‘amidst a group of plays of one kind, 
Shakespeare had written a play of an entirely different kind. Thus 
in the period (1594-95) when he wrote such of his early comedies as 
The Comedy of Errors, Love’s Labour's Lost;and The Two Gentle- 
men of Verond, he also wrote such a tragedy as Romeo and Juliet. 
Again, H amlet, one of his greatest- tragedies and Twelfth Night, 
one of his best comedies, were both written in the same year, 1601. 
Similarly, Measure for Measure and Othello were written in the year 
1604. Such instances would. refute the view that in one particular. 
period of his life Shakespeare was dominated by a tragic mood and 
in another by a comic one. The dominance of a mood may be found 
when -the period considered is a long one.’ It is also customary to 
group his plays into sets such as the early comedies, the English 
histories, the mature comedies, the sombre plays, the great tragedies, 
the Roman plays and the last plays. Such a classification is a rough 
one and is followed in the study of Shakespeare’s-works for the sake 
of convenience The classification of the plays into groups or sets’ 
dominated by particular moods should not necessarily tead us to think, 
as Dowden thought, that those moods, necessarily correspond to the 
moods Shakespeare had in those periods, for the sirnple reason that 
we have not material enough of the poet’s life fo warrant: any ‘such 
clear-cut hypothesis. It is futile to relate his work to his life and 
draw conclusions from that relation, whén the poet’s life, the term 
of reference itself, escapes us being ' enveloped in mystery. To 
infer pret Shakespeare’s plays in terms of his personal moods is to read 
too much of: the man Shakespeare i in his plays. 


guakespeire might have had his own. moods. But we have no 
reason to suppose that those are necessarily the moods he was free 
to project into plays the material of which was mostly borrowed. 
The moods. which emerge ultimately from the plays were primarily 
governed by the spirit of the borrowed material according as its nature 
was tragic or comic. But it is not unlikely that as the creative process 
was in progress, the spirit of the material induced in his mind such 
of his moods as tuned with it. These -induced moods tended only 
to heighten the dominant spirit of the plays, that is to say, the spirit 
which sprang from:the nature of the borrowed material. Viewed 
from this point, therefore, we should speak of the moods of the plays 
and give up talking of Shakespearean moods altogether. Again, as a 
- dramatist Shakespeare was bound by his art to create the moods of his 
characters rather than project into them his own. 
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To express the personal moods and thoughts is the business of 
a lyric poet and not certainly of a darmatist whose business is to 
express the moods of his characters rather than his own. This is 
because in a drama, the dramatist speaks not in his own person but 
on behalf of his characters. If his characters, therefore, are not to 
be his mouth-pieces but individual creations, he has to suppress his 
own personality, in other words, he has to be impersonal. It is on 
the degree of impersonality achieved by a dramatist in his plays that 
his success and greatness as a dramatist depend. Shakespeare was 
neither a Marlowe, nor a Ben Jonson, nor even a Bernard Shaw to 
create his characters after his own image or to m%ke them the mouth- 
pieces of his own thoughts and sentiments. The infinite variety of 
characters which Shakespeare has create] in his plays is strongly in- 
dicative of his supreme impersonalitty. ‘‘Poetry is not” says Eliot, 
‘the expression of emotions but an escape from emotions, not the 
expression of personality but an escape from personality’.*° These 
observations of Eliot are all the more applicable to dramatic poetry. 
Shakespeare might have had his own moods and views, and it is not 
unlikely that at times he might have projected into his plays some of 
them, but we have no means of distinguishing them in the absence of 
a fuller knowledge of the history of the life and thaught. of the poet, 
which is for us practically enveloped in mystery. Even if. we grant 
that Shakespeare had different moods in different periods- of his. life, 
such as comic, tragic, tragicomic, ete., it is difficult to- believe that ` 
he could successfully render those moods into the borrowed material 
of his plays, unless we presume that. he selected such plays as 
would fit in with his own personal moods. Such an assumption 
would imply the absurd proposition that Shakespeare was quite 
indifferent to his audience’ and was primarily concerned with his 
‘own art. Dowden’s theory that Shakespeare was ‘on the heights’ 
in his last plays is obviously guilty of this kind of absurdity.’ The 
essential Shakespeare in relation to his plays is an impersonal 
Shakespeare. Unfortunately, this truism is often forgotten by the 
critics. 
Now, from the point of view of the artist, itis natural that 
‘after some preliminary efforts when he becomes successful in a work 
of a particular type, the artist should try his hand in a few works 
of the same kind so as to firmly establish his reputation in that kind 
of art, aud when that is done, it is also natural for him to turn to ' 
fresh fields and pastures new, not only for the sake of diversion, 
but also to see how the technique he has mastered can work in them 
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as well. This.explains why in Shakespeare’s work we have a number 
of plays in a particular kind and how among them some unsuccessful 
or Jess successful efforts are followed by some highly successful _ 
achievements. It is commonplace in Shakespearean criticism dat 
Shakespeare’s first efforts in any kind of plays were not very satis- 
factory. Shakespeare’s art in any kind always shows a development. 
For instance, Mr. H. B. Charlton, in his Shakespearian Comedy has 
traced in Shakespeare's comedies the growth of his comic idea and 
remarked : “And even he did not make the discovery by sudden and 
plenary inspiration. He grew from Love’s Labour's Lost to Twelfth 
Night and As You. Like It.’’** The same growth of Shakespeare’s 
art (i.e. experiments leading to the final success) can also be observed 
in the other types of his plays, tragedies or tragicomedies. “It is 
common notion,” says Dr. Tillyard, “that Cymbeline and The 
Winter's Tale are experiments leading to the final success of The 
Tempest. I think it quite untrue of The Winter’s Tale.’’ 

Now we can see why in the last years of his life Shakespeare 
turned to the tragicomedies. It is not because in those years he 
was, a8 Dowden held, ‘on the heights’ and sought to express in his 
plays his god-like serenity of tbose years, nor even because he tried 
to express, as Dr. Tillyard thinks, the hitherto unachieved ends he 
had in view, viz., ‘to develop the final phase of the tragic pattern’, 
but because tragicomedy is the only major. kind of plays that he had 
hitherto left untried as also the kind which was growing into 
popularity in the hands of his juniors, Beaumont and . Fletcher. 
If the long history of Shakespeare’s dramatic career has told us 
anything, we should expect him naturally to turn his attention to 
this new type of plays, make some experiment in one or two plays, 
and finally achieve supréme success in the last, just a3 well to show 
to the world that even in the new type he could excel others. 
~ The pre-conceived design rarely works successfully in a creative. 
work of even a conscious artist, not to speak of its success in the 
work of an unconscious genius like Shakespeare. “‘Even so ‘con- 
scious an artist as Mr. Shaw admits somewhere that whilst he always 
knows what sort of a play he means to write and what intellectual 
proposition it is meant to support, once the making of a play. 
begins, the direction of it is taken over from his reason by some 
other force, and he is never certain how it will workout. His 
dramatic genius, not his sociological reason, determines that.’’* 
We know that Spenser started writing his masterpiece, The -Fairie 
Queene, with a pre-conceived design, but it failed to work out after 
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two or three books.“# Even if we grant, as Dr. Tillyard would 
have us do, that Shakespeare had a pre-cenceived design to work out - 
in bis last plays, his unconcious dramatic instinct or genius would 
hawe taken over the control from his reason and given it an unanti- 
cipated direction. Certainly we cannot believe that the design would 
have worked out not in one but in three plays and in so neat a form 
as Dr. Tillyard outlined. It is equally difficult to believe that in his 
last plays Shakespeare was ‘fortuitously driven into’ the pattern of 
Tillyard’s conception, for the simple reason that chance does not play 
so methodically. i 

It would be easy to see now how the view of life—and a view 
of life can certainly be deduced from the last plays of Shakespeare—- 
conveyed in the last plays, may bave béen determined by the nature 
of their material rather than by the poet's moods or by the precon- 
ceived design of representing the final phase of the tragic pattern, 
though if cannot be denied that the view may have been modified and 
finally shaped by the dramatic genius of the poet at the direction of 
his creative imagination.. It is not necessary, however, to identify 
the view of life as presented in the last plays with the view of life 
which Shakespeare’s mature experience might have given him in 
the last years of his life during which he was writing the plays, though 
his personal view of life too ney have had a share i in it, but to what 
extent we cannot be sure. i 

Now, the view, of life conveyed ais the last plays of 
Shakespzare, is the and of life which most of Shakespeare’s Eliza- 
bethan audiences, and which,.even today, most of us would like to have 
as an ideal—a life which is neither purely tragic nor purely comic, 
but tragicomic in the sense that it is an admixture of tragic and 
comic elements but rounded off with a happy ending. Such a view 
of life cannot but awaken in the mind the spirit of forgiveness and 
reconciliation which in. fact breathes through all the plays which 
Shakespeare wrote in the last years of his life. 

In his playes Shakespeare has expressed many profound truths 
of human life in lines of poetry which by their beauty and haunting , 
melody get theméelves firmly imprinted in our minds. We may 
refer to such lines as, “Tomorrow, and tomorrow, etc.’ in Macbeth, 
where life is pe to a candle, a walking shadow, a poor player, 
and an idiot’s tale ; or, “There’s a divinity that shapes our ends’ in 
Hamlet ; or ‘We are a stuff / As dreams are made on, and our little 
life/Is rounded with a sleep’, in Shakespeare’s last play, The Tempest. 
Shakespear’s plays are the epitome of the human life as we know it, 
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feel it,-and live it. Shakespeare has,-in all his plays, painted this 
life in all its infinite aspects—its drab uniformity as well as its most. 
protean diversities, its sordid realities as well as ifs most glorious 
idealisms, its hideous deformities and. ugliness as well as its most 
splendid beauties. If Nature were to sing the profound truths of 
human life through human tongue, eee s would have been the 
language of her choice. 
% o. * N i * i , 
Shakespeare never theorised about poetry, never wrote his 
Poetics, yet, how beautifully he caught in poetry the soul of poetry 
in that speech in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, where Theseus, the . 
duke of Athens, describes love and poetry as types of madness. In. 
this speech there is, no doubt, a distant echo of Plato. But Shakes- 
peare goes beyond Plato in regarding poetry as a product Of creative 
imagination. Without the least pretension to define postry, Shakes- 
peare has unconsciously and incidentally, in the memorable lines of 
this speech, defined poetry in a manner which has heardly been. 
improved upon by the innumerable theories and definitions of poetry 
with which the critical field has been flooded since Shakespeare’s 
time. In the context, the speech is a comment on love as 3 type 
of madness and through this common factor of madness, on the - 
nature of poetry itself, and, finally, should we not add, a comment 
on his own work—a product of a creative imagination of the highest 
order ? ‘These lines of Shakespeare’s should open the eyes of the 
critics and scholars and instill into their minds an awareness of the 
vital truth—which to often they forget—that the best critic of Shakes- 
peare is Shakespeare himself: - 
The lunatic; the lover, and the poet 
` Are of imagination all compact’: 
One seés more devils than vast hell can hold ; 
That is the mad man: the lover all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt : 
The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, © 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven, 
And'as"imagination bodies forth 
; The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Truos them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing — 
A local habitation and a name. 
(A M idsummer aes eek ve ] J 
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A word has to be said in favour of the common readears’ enjoy- 
ment of Shakespeare in their own ways. The Elizabethan audiences 
of Shakespeare understood and enjoyed his plays if not thoroughly, ait 
least fairly well. Shakeapeare’ s audiences certainly never wasted 
their money for nothing if they did not understand and enjoy his. 
plays on the stage. And this fact is certain that between Shakes- 
peare and his audiences there were no commentators and scholars to 
act as barriers to the latter’s enjoyment. But it seems that the 
modern scholars and critics have proved more a hindrance than a help. 
to the common readers’ understanding and enjoyment of Shakespeare : | 
The interpretations of different. critics and scholars of certain things 
in Shakespeare are so varied, conflicting, and. widely different that 
the common readers get puzzled as to which to accept and which to 
reject. In their bewilderment and despair they may give up reading 
Shakespeare as being caviare to the general. But why shonld they ? 
They may rather let the babel of voices in the world of criticism 
alone and try to understand and enjoy Shakespeare by themselves. 
What does it matter if they cannot follow a phrase here or an expres- 
sion there ? Do such petty details as the omission cr commission 
of a punctuation or a word,—over which innumerable critical voices, 
many of which are supposed to be authoritative, have created a 
storm .of controversy with all sorts of conflicting ~ conjectures , ‘and | 
wild speculations,—in any way affect their general enjoynient of- 
Shakespeare ? We enjoy poetry better when we understand it 
generally and not perfectly. Perfect understanding tends to destroy 
our enjoyment of it. This view of Coleridge may be regarded as a 
very sound principle even. when applied’ to our enjoyment of Shakes- 
peare. And the common readears may, and, in fact, they certainly 
do, unconsciously though, follow Coleridge’s valuable principle in, 
enjoying their Shakespeare. I want to emphasize the word their. 
The reality of Shakespeare, in fact, the reality of ány great work 
of art, is something which transcends all interpretations. Inter- 
pretations are merely approaches to the reality. If innumerable 
critics and scholars, through their innumerable interpretations, 
present innumerable pictures of Shakespeare, why should not the 
common readers be left free’ to make their own interpretations of 
him? In his The Idea of Great Poetry, Lascelles Abercrombie bas very 
aptly observed that a poem ‘exists as species’ in the multiplicity 
of individual existences in the minds of different readers. These 
existences, however, through their common relation to the poem 
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possess ‘in their Variation a consistent and characteristic unifor- 
9 Ad 


mity’. 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY 


PROFESSOR ANIL KUMAR MUKHERJEN 
Garbeta College, P.O. Garbeta 


The age, we are living in, is marked by an eminently scientific character. 
Inspired by the civilisation built upon an unfettered freedom of science, 
man is ready to scatter away to the winds all values of morality, religion 
and metaphysics—only to be governed by the objective facts, by the per- 
ception of necessity and expediency. It appears to him, what the famous 
poet had described, referring either to the innermost life of man or to some 
super-terrestrial region, as “‘ the light which is never seen either on land 
or on sea” is but a latent property of land and sea, like adolescence in 
baby, waiting to emerge from the natural environments through man’s 
scientific reactions to them. 

However, the present manifestation of the scientific impulse in man 
is not entirely a novel phenomenon. It is only the climax of a gradual 
development. The development can be traced back to the ancient Greece 
which saw an outburst of man’s scientific curiosity to know the physical 
universe, to explain things in terms of natural events, to learn the better 
sources of adjustment of life to the natural environments. 


The scientific movement, which fell into abeyance in the mediaeval 
period under pressures of Christianity, was revived in the days of re- 
naissance and continued since towards achieving its exuberant results that 
surround us to-day. However, the investigations of science lacked depend- 
able principles and method for a long time. They were carried on along 
trial and error-processes till the dawn of the modern age marked-by the 
appearance of the famous book of Bacon—Novum Organum. Bacon 
deserves the honour of being called a trumpeter not only of his own time 
but all the time to come, for having provided the scientific impulse with 
a right channel of expression. He laid down and enunciated, in the book, 
the regulative principles of scientific investigation. The procedure of 
science has four distinct stages: first, the collecting and recording of ac- 
curate and unbiased observations in sufficient number to provide reliable 
and unbiased answers to theoretical and practical questions ; second, 
formation of hypotheses from these facts; third, deductive reasoning based 
on hypotheses and fourth, experimental testing to confirm or confute the 
theoretical deductions.” 


The age of science would inevitably affect all the TE ERR fic lds 
of culture—theories and practices with its own trends and characteristics, 
It is therefore natura] to see, in the realm of philosophy, such movements 
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as Empiricism, Naturalism, Positivism, Pluralism, Realism and Materialism 
initiated and carried on by scientific impulse, principle and method. 

The early Greek tradition had already regarded philosophy as but a 
natural science. The tradition was continued, though not without break, 
through the writings of Democritus, the Epicureans, Kepler, Bacon, Hobbs 
and others. Bacon announced explicitly that philosophy, being an attempt 
to know the universe, should not deviate from the principles governing the 
other branches of knowledge. The method employed by science should 
also find its use in the domain of philosophy. 

Descartes stimulated the scientific impulse of philosophy by voicing 
his spirit of revolt against all forms of dogmatism. His preference of 
reasoned conviction to blind faith signalls an advance of scientific philo- 
sophy. Leibnitz started with a scientific analysis of the sense-perceived 
world into its minutest components. However his hasty transition from 
the physical facts to psychicentities (monads) indicates a fall from the 
basic principle of physical science. (Leibnitz began with an analysis of 
matter into its minutest parts and finally conceived those atoms as spiritual 
in nature). In spite of this deviation, he can be said to have contributed 
to philosophy many valuable concepts (such as Energism, Mathematical 
points, point-instants, the concept of space as order among events, the 
unconscious experience etc.). 

We find in the Empiricism of Hume “‘ the scientific impulse reigning 
unchecked.” But on the other hand, his skepticism may be regarded as 
a misery not only of philosophy but also of science. It is rooted in his 
belief that the sense-data are devoid of unity and connections among them- 
selves. What we perceive, according to him, are unrelated facts either 
in bundles (giving rise to the notion of substance) or in order of succession 
yielding the ideas of change and casuality). However, the hope of science 
lost in the Humian Empiricism came to its restoration in the New Empiric- 
ism of James and Bergson who regarded the objects of sense-experience as 
inter-penetrated with one another merging themselves in a continuum. 

Kant suggested, on the other hand, that our perception itself is orga- 
nised so that the objects lying within its field appear to be interrelated. 
Humian skepticism seemed to have been avoided, in the theory of Kant, 
by the concept of causality regarded as an indispensable condition of ob- 
jective empirical knowledge. But the fact about him which is viewed 
with disdain by the scientific thinkers is the continuance of the idealistic 
influence inducing him to subjectivise the objects of knowledge. Kant, 
however, allowed objectivity only to some unknowable things-in-themselves, | 
He conceived the connections among the sense-data not as matters of sense- 
discovery but as the subjective conditions (notions) imputed by the mind 
into the objects perceived. Consequently what. we know are but pheno- 
mena emerging through the interaction of the knowing mind with the 
realities outside. Possibility of revelation of the realities to the mind is 
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thus percluded by. the subjective conditions such as space, time, cause, 
substance to which the mind is bound once for all. ` 

.The scientific thinkers, however, found in Kant’s contention of _objec- 
tivity of things-in-themselves an implicit agreement with their own view 
that the things for scientific considerations are independent of and un- 
affected by the mind and its properties. Kant seemed to them to have 
provided philosophy with an objective attitude to things. They would 
not however, share with Kant the other aspect of his view regarding what 
have been termed as phenomena. For them, the scientific facts them- 
selves are objective and’ real and the distinction between Noumena and 
phenomena should not remain. They suggested that philosophy should 
remain within the bounds of science and abandon all metaphysical and 
theological endeavour to know any: transempirical reality. “ Herbert 
Spencer went so far as to equate philosophy with the sum-total of scientific 
knowledge, without however the admission of a first principle supposed. to 
underlie and explain all scientific knowledge. Philosophy was then thought 
to be similar to science in its method and result, with this qualification 
that what philosophy seeks to arrive at is only wider than the widest gene- 
ralisations of the sciences.” The emphasis on the scientific treatment of 
philosophy so initiated by Spencer was re-inforced by the contemporary 
realistic developments. 

William James regarded experience and the objects experienced as 
identical at bottom so that we need not refer the ideal of philosophy to 
the unknowable ‘X? of Kant. The Neo-realists pointed out that the sense- 
data are but aspects of the objective world and their relations as studied 
by logic are not subjective but are objective entities subsisting indepen- 
dently in the extramental world. Their conception of logic as the science 
of Being differs fundamentally from the old conception of logic as the 
science of correct thinking. “In studying classes and their relations, or 
propositions and their relations we are studying certain aspects of the 
objective world, just as the physicist studies light or gravitation.” Kant’s 
invalidation of the mechanism of knowledge was not admitted by the Neo- 
realists. In our scientific investigations (based on observation and logical _ 
analysis) we are said to be dealing with the real world and not with a sub- 
jective or phenomenal world. They would therefore regard philosophy 
as only extension. of scientific knowledge, since both science and philo- 
sophy are concerned with the real. ‘* Philosophy ”, according to Bertrand 
Russel, ‘is concerned with the relations of different sciences. It should, 
however, be comprehensive and bold in suggesting hypotheses as to the 
universe which science is not yet in a position to confirm or confute. But 
these should always be presented as hypotheses and not as immutable 
certainties like the dogmas of religion.” Since the American Realists and 
Russel have borrowed their philosophical method from the natural sciences 
where specialisation has contributed immensely to their far-reaching and 
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| speedy progress, they are as a rule averse to all kinds of system-building 

in philosophy. The present state of our knowledge does not give any 
warrant for holding that reality is a single unitary system. It is, in their 
opinion, our ethical or religious bias which is mainly responsible for the 
view that the reality is a perfectly unified whole. 

The scientific movement in philosophy reached its highest acceleration 
in the logical positivism with its conviction that synthetic propositions 
can only be empirical and non-synthetic propositions can only be analytic. 
Any system regarding the transempirical reality carries no meaning since 
it is neither analytic (where the predicate of the proposition is obtained 
by a mere explication or analysis of the connotation of its subject) nor 
synthetic. The metaphysical propositions purport to assert the existence 
of the absolute and infinite which transcends all empirical evidence. The 
statement ‘ Reality is non-contingent or necessary” cannot be said to 
be analytic, since the predicate ‘Non-contingent’ is not necessarily 
contained in the subject ‘ Reality’. Nor.is it synthetic (empirical) as 
no experiment can show that there is or is not anything absolute, necessary 
or perfect. All existential statements are empirical and all empirical 
objects belong to the domain of scicnce. “ Yet philosophy has a function 
of its own within the empirical sphere. It is not, however, to synthesise 
the different sciences into a single world view. It is to analyse’ the state- 
ments asserted by scientists, study their kinds and relations.” The new 
role of philosophy may therefore be understood as the logic of science. 

Both the Logical Positivism and Realism (excluding the Alexander’s 
view) are explicitly sceptical on the question of world’s unity. Both of 
them are free from all ethical and religious bias. All ethical precepts, 
commands, and expressions containing different kinds of apperception of 
values are held as inadmissible in philosophy. 

There is, however, no reason why philosophy should overlook.the data 
furnished by religious and ethical experience of man—if it has the obliga- 
tion to take cognizance of and interpret all kinds of experience. Whitehead: 
once told his students that ‘‘ as physics is.the interpretation of our external 
perceptual experiences, so metaphysics is the interpretation of our reli- 
gious experiences, ” (Quoted from the memory of Charles Hartshorn 
expressed in his essay ‘‘ Whitehead and Contemporary Philosophy.”) 
Philosophy should flourish by assimilating the newer concepts furnished by 
sciences and also satisfying the ethical and theological interests of man. 
The scientific spirit of this age and its method have rendered a great service 
to philosophy by liberating it from all fetters of the dogmas. In the scien- 
tific movements which followed the Renaissance we find a sort of com- 
pensatory reactions to the age of faith. This was really very necessary. 
But such reactions should not jeopardise the interest of philosophy itself, 
The extreme movements like Realism, Logical Positivism forget the fact 
that knowledge is a system of which science is only an element. 
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Besides, the sciences themselves are based upon a sort of philosophic 
insight into the pervasive characters over and above the variable features 
of things. There is a kind of going. beyond the given. A scientist, while 
formulating hypotheses regarding the general laws governing the things 
under investigation, makes use of such (a priori) concepts as are not fur- 
nished by his experience. The scientific and philosophical (metaempirical) 
methods are, therefore, bound up inseparably with one another. Judged 
in this light, the attempt of philosophy to unify the results of the sciences 
by means of a priori ideas of reason; to orient knowledge from the stand- 
point of the whole is highly justifiable. Philosophy thus can retain its 
own distinct individuality without at the same time being anti-scientific. 

A reference may be made, in this context, to the new scientific move- 
ment, in the domain of Psychology, known as Gestaltism which emphasises 
the importance of the wholeness of experience and suggests that Analysis 
should not destroy the meaning and value of experience which is consti- 
tuted’ by its wholeness. Even the minutest element of our perception, 
the smallest part of our environment is a meaningful whole. We should 
recognise the whole first, and then determine Peg erg aricenioe of the ana- 
lysed parts by referring them to the whole context to which they belong 
as its constituent elements. Thus the Gestaltists encourage adoption of 
the philosophical method (synthesis) together with the method of analysis 
(which is strictly scientific) in every branch of knowledge. l 


Alexander, perhaps the greatest realist of the day, came nearer the 
truth when he defined philosophy as ‘‘ the experimential study of the non- 
empirical, or a priori—of such questions as arise out of the.relations of the 
empricial to the a priori.” His preference for an irreducible minimum of 
the a priori and rational elements in?our knowledge of the world discloses 
a meta-empiric tendency underlying his scientific attitude to philosophy. 
Among the more recent philosophers, C. D. Broad has indicated how philo- 
sophic consciousness is moving once more in the right direction by his ex- 
plicit recognition, of the spirit of oven-balance between the claims of science 
and philosophy. The objects of philosophy, according to him, is to take 
over the concepts of science and every-day life, after having put them to 
severe tests, to add to them the religious and. ethical experience of man- 
kind, and then to reflect upon them to get a view of the reality as a whole. 

Whitehead’s ‘philosophy of organism’ seems to be ‘true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home’. While maintaining closest contact ` 
with the physical universe and employing the most rigorous methods 
of observation and experiment in analysing it, his philosophy romains an- 
chored to the higher regions of ethical and religious values. It brings to 
bear the speculative lights upon the findings of the sense and supersense, 
_‘‘ shows a fusion of philosophic and religious thinking—though of a very 


unique sort.” 


Reviews & Notices of Books 


Reward is Secondary—By James N; M. Maclean, published by 
Hodder and Stoughton, Limited. Price Rs. 63-net. l 


The author's strenuous researches have thrown light on the lfe of a 
great political adventurer of the 18th century. The author happens to be. 
a member of the clan which this notorious person belonged to. This 
coincidence is not a ‘mare accident. It seems to us that only the real 
tenacity and intelligence of this clan have enabled him to uplift tho veil 
of mystery in which the great adventurer shrouded his identity. 

He successfully played in cognito the various roles on the spacious 
stage of this earth during the priod of the twenty years from 1757 to 
1777. He became snecessively a classic scholar, medical practioner, 
surgeon of a regiment, army contractor, custotns officer, land speculator, 
Lt.-Governor of a colony, political pamphleteer, stock-market gambler, 
Under-Secretary of Stat scout agent, a great figure in the political under- 
world, superintendent of hararettos, Commissary General ‘of the Army 
in Bengal, Colonel in the service of the Nabab of Arcot, and representative 
in England of Warren Hastings. He was corrupt to the back-bone and 
extremely ruthless. His nerves were very strong and he knew- well how 


to charm a person and to enjoy his confidence. He was successful in his - - 


attempt to be the confident of the greal leaders of his time. 

The above feals of Maclean will siak into insignificance if he is proved 
to be the author of the letters of Junius. These letters had a great 
influence on the contemporary events“ind subsequent history. The author 
has tried his best to unveil the mystery of the identity of the author of - 
these letters. 

It is for the readers to decide whether or not the author of this book 
has been successful in his laborious task. 

Indian readers will find much interest in this book since i reveals 
some scenes of the political underworld in India in the beginning of the 
British rule. 


J. B. 


Ourselves 


SyMPosium on Impact or MENDELISM ON AGRICULTURE, BIOLOGY 
AND MEDIQINE at New DELHI 4 


A symposium on the “Impact of Mendelism on Agriculture, Biology 
ani Medicine” was held at New Delhi on and from 15th February to 20th 
February, 1965. It was held under the auspices of the Indian Society of 
Genetics of Plant Breeding. The Society invited the University to send 
delegates to the symposium. 

Professor P. K. Sen, Head of the Department of Agradiu; University 
of Caleutta was appointed our delegate at the Symposium. 


_% * * 


18te: INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS AT VIENNA - 


The Thirteenth International Association of University Professors and 
Lecturers will be held at Vienna on and from 6th September to 12th 
September, 1965. 

The University of Calcutta decided to send a message of good wishes 
to the International Association of University Pr ofessors and Lecturers on 
the occasion. 


y * * * 


Dr. SYAMAPRASAD MOOKERJEE LECTURES 


Sri Nirmalkumar Bose, a staunch disciple of Gandhiji, was appointed 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee Lecturer for 1964. He will deliver a course of 
lectures on “Hindu culture and its workings to improve better ‘relations 
between India and Pakistan”. This appointment was made by the 
Syndicate. The award is biennial and is of the value of five hundred rupees 
only. A sum of Rs. 7000, was donated by Sri Jnanendranath Banerjee to 
commemorate the name of the late Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. Generally 
two lectures are delivered. The following Lecturers were appointed since © 
1956: Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit., Prof. Niharanjan Ray, 
M.A., D.Lett. & Phil. (Leyden), Dip. Lib. (Lond), F.L.A., M.P., Dr. 
Gourinath Sastri, D.Litt. and Prof. S. B. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. (now 
deceased). 


_ 


# e" l # 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY $3 


Notification No. CSR/3/FR/64. 

It is notified fot general information that in modification of the previous circular 
No. CSR/2FR/63, dated 24.12.63 regarding the Compulsory NCC training in Colleges 
the Vice-Chancellor, in exercise of the power conferred on him by Section 10 (4) of 
the Calcutta University Act, 1951, has been pleased to approve of the following 
changes in the Regulations for the compulsory NCC training with immediate effect : 


“That Sec. 12 (1) of the NCC/NCCR Regulations be replaced by the following : 

‘12 (1) Notwithstanding anything contained herein before or anywhere else 
in the Regulations all male students in the colleges teaching up to the first degree 
standard in any Faculty of the University and in the University Colleges prosecuting 
their studies in Arts, Science, Commerce, Technology, Education and Law courses 
of studies must undertake compulsory NCC or NCCR training with effect from the 
session 1963-64 necessary facilities being provided by the NCC Directorate in colla- 
boration with the authorities of the Institutions concerned in accordance with the 
syllabus hereinafter provided subject to such notifications as may be made from 
time to time by the Academic Council on the recommendation of the NCC Direc” 
torate. 

Provided that the following categories of students may be exempted from the 
operation of the above rule : 


(i) Students who are in the 6th or 7th year of the post-graduate clases.of 
the University and students of diploma and certificate course. 


(ii) Students who are found by the District Medical Officer or Officers or the 
Board of Health of the University to bs physically unfit for such training or any 
Medical Officer or Officers approvéd for the purpose by the Vice-Chancellor on the 
recommendation of the Principal of the College concerned. 

(iii) Students who are otherwise ineligible under NCC regulations. 

(iv) Students.who are in the final year of the Medical, Engineering, Architecure 
courses of studies. 


(v) Students offering Honours in the Second and Third year of the B.A., 
B.Sc., and B.Com. courses, ; 
{ vi) Students who are reading in a special course in one or two or three subjects 
only and for all diploma course of less than one year duration. ` 
( vii) Students who have been admitted to a college to attend special Honours 
classes under the three year degree courses. oe 
{ viii) Students who have previously taken full three years course of NCC Senior 
Division training while studying in lower courses of study. o 
(ix) Students who after completing the full course of study either could not 
appear at the University Examination or sppeared but got plucked at the examina- 
tion and are again attending classes. : 
(x) Students of foreign nationality and all overseas students of Indian origin. 
(xi) Students who are bonafide employees and are unable to join the NCC on 
account of employment. 
Provided also that students of Industrial Training Institute who join colleges 
under the University may be given the benefit for any training that they might 


have received while they were in the NCC attached to the Industrial Training 
Institutes. 

Provided further that NCC parades should cease for the students examinees at 
& time sufficiently in advance of the commencement of their respective examination. 

Provided further that where for special reason the attendance has fallen short 
of the prescribed 75%, the Vice-Chancellor may for sufficient reasons, condone the 
shortage to any extent, 

The cases of students not covered by the above provisions shall be dealt with by 
the Syndicate. . È 
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A. Enrolment : All preliminaries for enrolment shall commence by the 15th of 
July each session, ; 

B. Students representing the ‘college, University or the State ab Athletic 
Tournament, Sports and at the Youth Festival, Labour and Social Service Camp, 
ete., shall be deemed to be present in the NCC parades during the period of their 
absence on these accounts. ` 

C. No one shall be enrolled who is above the age of 26 on the 15th July, on 
the lat date of enrolment’. 22 a | 

A This cancels the previous Notification No. CSR/2/FR/63, dated 24.12.63 on the 

subject. 


Senate House, Calcutta, G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURY, 
The 23rd September, 1964. Registrar. 
l CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
. Notification No. CSR/24/64. 


Tt is notified for general information that the Vice-Chancellor, under Section 
10(4) of the Caleutta University Act, 1951, has been pleased to pass the following 
Transitory Regulations with immediate effect, for the students of the Old Three Year 
Degree Courses : l 

Notwithstanding anything contained to the contrary in the old Regulations for 
the Three-Year Degree Course Examinations it is hereby provided that : 


(1) If a candidate (Pass and Honours) under the old 3-year Degree Course 
Regulations appears in all the subjects at the Part J Examination and fails 
to secure qualifying marks in one subject only compulsory, elective or sub- 
sidiary, or having secured qualifying marks in other subjects, fails to appear 
in one subject only, compulsory, elective, or subsidiary, he will have the 
option to appear at Part I Examination in the subject in which he has 
failed to secure qualifying marks, in the same year in which he appears at 
Part IT Examination, provided he does so at any one of the two annual 
examinations succeeding the Part I Examination in which he failed to secure 
qualifying marks, but not at both, : 


(2) If such a candidate fails to appear at or to secure qualifying marks in the 
Part I Examination and passes the Part JI Examination he will have to 
appear at both Part I and Part JI Examinations as a whole in the 
immediately following year. : 

(3) If such a candidate secures qualifying marks in the Part I Examination 
only but fails to pass the Part JI Examination he will be required to appear 
at the next Part JI Examination only as a whole. 

The privileges given in the above transitory provisions will not be extended 

beyond the Examinations of 1966.” i 


Senate House : E G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 29th September, 1964. Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/25/64 


It ia notified for general information that the Vice-Chancellor, in exercise of the 
power conferred on him by Section 10(4) of the Calcutta Uhiversity Act 1951, 
has been pleased to approve of the following changes in the Methods and Contents 
papers of the B.T. Examination (Chapter XL of the Regulations) as well as in the 
detailed syllabus for Contents portion of certain B.T. Subjects: 


“(i) That 60 marks be allotted to ‘Methods’ and 4C marks to ‘Contents’ in 
each of the subjects mentioned under Papers V & VI of the Revised B.T. Regula- 
tions. 

(ii) That the following lines be inserted within bracket under ‘Methods’ in each 
subject . 

(including one compulsory question on lesson-notes carrying 20 marks).” 

s iii) That the following detailed syllabus be added under ‘English’ of the B.T. 

syllabus : 


1. A Brief study in the History of English literature. 

A general idea, of the development of English literature with reference to (A) 
Romanticism in English Poetry in the early 19th century: A general study of : 
(a) William Wordsworth; tb) John Keats; (e) Percy Bysse Shelley. (B) 
Victorian age: A general study of (a) Lord Alfred Tennyson, (b) Robert Brown- 
ing, (C) Modern Trends. 
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(iv) That the following lines be added within bracket under Section 1 of 
Bengali and Sanskrit syllabus : 
= (Questions on History of Bengali literature and language will be set from the 
text-books on this subject prescribed for the B.T. Examination). 

iv} That the following detailed syllabus in Hindi be inserted after the syllabus 
in Bengali of the Revised B.T. Regulation : 

The following Poets ane Authors : 

(i) Tulsidas; (ii) Surdas; tiii) Jaishankar Prasad ; {iv)- Maithili Saran . 
Gupta ; Munshi Premchand, | 
And, 7 Paan . 

Hindi Rasa, Alamkar & Chhanda.” 

The above changes in the B.T. Syllabus as recommended by the Faculty of 
Education on 26.9.64 have been given immediate effect. The changes are, however 
subject to the approval by the Academie Council and the Senate. 


Senate House, Calcutta, | - G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 7th October, 1964. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/26/64 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Chapter 
XLIX-G and XLIX.-Q, relating to the regulations for the D.M.R.D. and D.M.R.T. 
Examinations respectively were adopted by the Academic Council on 1.8.64, and 
accepted by the Senate on 19.9.64 : - - 

“That the following be added after section 7 of the regulation Chapter XLIX-G- 
D.M.R.D. as section 7 (A). | 

- ‘A candidate who has passed in Part I Examination of the Diploma in Medical 
Radiology—Therapeutic, shall be exempted from appearing in Part I Examination of 
Diploma in Medical Radtology——Diagnostie.’ . | l , 

B. That the following be added after section ‘7’ of the regulation in Chapter 

XLIX-Q—D.M.R’T. as section 7/A). 


‘A candidate who has passed in Part I Examination of the Diploma in Medical 
Radiology—Diagnostic, shall be exempted from appearing in Part I Examination 
of the Diploma in Medical Radiology—Therapeutic.t a __ i 

The Academic Council decided to give effect to the above changes from the next 
regular Examination. l 


Senate House, Calcutta-12, G. © RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 9th October, 1964. _ Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
À ~” Notification No. CSR/27/64. 


_ It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter 
XL-F of the Regulations relating to the Diploma Course in Librarianship were 
adopted by the Academic Council on 5.2.64 and accepted by the Senate on 19.9.64.: 

“1, Clause 8 to ba deleted and the following be substituted in its place. 

‘No minimum pess mark shall be required in each paper but if in any paper a 
candidate obtains less than 25% of the marks, these marke shall not be included 
in his aggregate. In order to pass a candidate must obtain 360 marks in the 
aggregate. Candidates obtaining 360 marks shall be placed im the Second Class 
and those obtaining 480 marks in the First Class.’ 

2. The following to be added after a ‘coma’ to the first sentence of clause 9. 

‘arranged in two classes and in order of merit.’ 
The remaining portion of clause 9 to be deleted,” 


The Academic Council on 5.2.64, decided that the above changes would take 
effect from the Examination of 1965. 


Senate House, Calcutta-12. G. ©. RAYCHAUDHOURI,. 
The 9th October, 1964, - + Registrar. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/28/64. 


It is notified for general information that the following syllabus for surveying 
(CE-31) of the B.E. Intermediate, Section ‘B’, Civil Engineering Examination was 
adopted by the Academic Council on 22.5.64 and accepted by the Senate on 19.9.64 : 

Setting out of buildings and culverts. 


Curve ranging, Setting out of simple curves. Chord and offset methods. Curve 
ranging with theodolite. Obstacles, Curves to pass through a ruling point under 
certain given date. Compound curve, Reserve Curve, Transition Curve, Vertical 
Curve, Diversion Curve. 

Permanent adjustments of transit theodolite. Instrumental errors Repetition. 
Reiteration. Errors to which theodolite observations are liable. | 

Various causes of errors in levelling. Elimination of such errors, Permissible 
error. Trigonometrical levelling. Reciprocal observations for long sights. 


. Setting out pegs for earthwork. Computation of areas of cross-sections and 
volume of earthwork. 
Use of spot levels and contours. Mass-haul curve. 
Theory of errors. Probable errors in linear and angular measurements.’ 
The Academic: Council decided to give effect to the above syllabus from the 
session 1964-65. 


G. ©. RAYCHAUDHOURI, 
Registrar, 


Senate House, Calcutta-12, 
The 9th October, 1964. 


KARNATAK* UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. Exam./K. 46/19/339 


Pursuant to the Resolution passed by the University Syndicate at its meeting 
held on 28.9.1963, the following candidates for the various Examinations of the 
University held in the first half of 1963, who were found, to the satisfaction of the 
Syndicate, guilty of malpractices, are penalised as shown against their names below : 


Seat No. Name of the Candidate. College. Nature of punishment given 


Pre-University Examination in Arts, March, 1963. 


Declared to have failed in the 
Pre-University Arts Examina- 
tion, March 1963. 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 


Debarred from appearing for 
this Examination upto 1-6-1965. 


Vijoy College, 


2160 Batagi, Bhimappa 
Bijapur. 


Gurupadappa, M.S,R.T.C., 
Bijapur Depot, Bijapur. 


2164 Biradar, Chandrashekara Do Declared to have failed the Pre- 
Sanganabasappa, Dy. University Arts Examination, 
Commissioner’s Office, Bijapur. March, 1963. 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 
Debarred from appearing for ` 
this Examination upto 1.6.1965." 

2276 Patil, Bapugouda Iranagouda, Do Declared to have failed in the 
Téacher, Kannada Boys Pre. University Arts Examina- 
School No 4, Bijapur. tion, March, 1965. 

Previous exemptions, if any, 

forfeited. 

Debarred from appearing for 

this examination upto 1.6.1965. 
2353 Gudadinni,, Subhasa Kadappa, Do Declared to have failed in the 


C/o. B. K. Gudadinni, General 
Secretary, District Congress 


- Committee, Bijapur. 


13~—-2130P—ITT 


Pre-University Arts Examina- 
tion, March, 1963. 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Debarred from appearing for 
this Examination upto 1.6.1965. 
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Neat No. Name of the Candidate College 
3088 ` Malipatil, Basavaraj S.B. College, 
Chanehbasappe, Gulbarga. 


3435 


3438 


3457 


316 


847 


848 


1070 


Sugur, Post : Nalvar, 
Tal ; Chittapur 
(Dist : Gulbarga). 


Suryavansi, Shankar B.V.B. Arts & 
Sadashivarao, C/o. Science College, 
Sadashivarao Deshmukh, Bidar. 

near Ramamandir, Bidar. 


Zipre Narsingrao Bhimrao, Do 
C/o. Bhavani Doddi, Near 
Gharbara. Bidar, 


Dharwar, Neclakanthappa J. T. College, 
Yellappa, Kurattipet, Gadag. 
Betgeri-Gadag, Gadag. . 


Nature of punishment given 


Declared to have failed in the 
Pre-University Arts Examina- 
tion, March 1963. 


Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Debarred from appesring for 
this Examination upto 1.8.1965. 


‘Declared to have failed in the. 


Pre-University Arts Examina-* 
tion, March, 1963. 


Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited, j ; 
Permitted to appear for this © 
Exemination in March, 1964. 


Declared to have failed in the 
Pre-University Arts Examina- 
tion, March, 1963. os 
Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. | 

Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in March, 1964. 


Declared to have failed in the 
Pre-University Arts Examina- 
tion, March, 1963. 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in March, 1964. 


Pre-University Examination in Science, March, 1968. 


Poleshi, Mariguda Karnatak - 
Hirogouda, C/o. Sri H. Y. Science 
Poleshi, At & Post: Ugargol. College, 
Tal : Saundatti, Dist : Dharwar, 
Belgaum, Ugargol. 


Mies Maben Jessie Salathioai. R.L. Science 
B. C. 93. Camp, Belgaum. Institution. 
Belgaum. 


Ma dgaon, Shivagouda Gatigeppa Do 
At & Post : Hippargi. 
Tal : Samkhandi. 


Sakri, Rajashekhar Ramappa, Do 
2488, Malligalli, Belgaum. ‘ 


\ 
Declared to have failed the 


. Pre-University Science Exami- 


nation, March, 1963. 


Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Debarred from appearing for 
oe Examination upto 1.6. 


Declared to have failed in the 
Pre-University Science Exa- 
mination, March, 1983. 
Previous examptions, if any, 
forfeited. 


Debarred from appearing for 
this Examination upto 1. 6. 
1966. 

Declared to have failed in the 
Pre-University Science Exa- 
mination, March, 1963. 
Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 


Debarred from appearing for 
this Examination’ upto 1. 6. 
1965. 

Performance at the Pre-Uni- 
versity Science Examination, 
March, 1963, cancelled. 
Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited, 


1965] 


Seat No. 


1079 


1131 


1132 


3008 


_ Sarnobat, Sadanand Jotiba, 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Name of tne Candidate. College 


Shinde, Prakash Laxaman, Do 
C/o, Major L. G. Shinde, Near 

Rex Talkies, House No. 3935, 

Belgaum. 

Sakhalhar, Pradeep Vinayak, Do 


43/22, Manick Baug Road, Belgaum. 
(36, J, Hira Building, Mugbhut 
Gross Lane, Bombay-4). 


R.L, Science 


` 4086, Kangralgalli, Belgaum. Institute, 

; Belgaum, 
r 
Md. Abdul Waheed M.D. Govt. Arts & 
Abdul Raheem, C/o. Md. Science 
Abdul Wahab, Advocate, College, 
Gulbarga. Gulbarga. 
$ 

Mohd. Ikramuddin S/o. Abdul Do 


3007 


3106 


3107 


1064 


Shukoor, Mohalla Kutrutod, Alwar, 
P.O. Humnabad (Dt. Bidar). 


Inamdar, Md. Hamiduddin Md. S. B. 
Yousuf, Naya Mohella, Near College, 
Mukhbera Masjeed, Gulbarga. Gulbarga. 
M. Raiyazuddin S/o. Zainuddin Do 


Rangeen Masjeed, Mominpura, 
Gulbarga. 


Ju3 


Nature of punishment given, 


Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in March, 1964. 
Performance at the Pre-Uni- 
versity Science Examination, 
March, 1963, cancelled. 


Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Debarred from appearing for 
this Examination upto 1. 6. 
1965. . 

Performance at the Pre-Univer- 
sity Science Examination, 
March, 1963, cancelled. 


Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in March, 1964. 
Performance at the Pre-Uni- 
versity Science Examination 
March, 1963, cancelled. 
Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited, 

Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in March, 1964, 
Performance at the Pre-Dni, 
Science Examination March, 
1963, cancelled. 


Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in March, 1964. 
Performance at the Pre-Uni. 
Science Examination March, 
1963, cancelled. 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in March, 1964. 
Performance at the Pre-Univ. 
Science Examination, March, 
1963, cancelled. 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited, 


Debarred from appearing for 


- this Examination upto 1. 6 


1965. 

Performance at the Pre-Univ. 
Science Examination, March, 
1963, cancelled. 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Debarred from appéaring for 
ie Examination upto 1. 6. 
1963. 


B. A. Part I Examination, March, 1963 


Yankeppagol, Shivaputrappa, Vijoy 
Neclakanthappa, Jadar College, 
Street, Bijapur. Bijapur. 


Performance at the B.A. Part I 
Examination March, 1963 
cancelled. 

Previous exemptions, if “any 

forfeited. 

Debarred from appearing for 
an Examination uptd 1-6. 
1966. 
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Birdar, Nagnath Shivelingappa, B. V. B 
. Tekur. Post: Nayalkal. Arts and 
Tal: Zaheerabad. Science 
College, Bidar. 
Giri, Kanteppa Basappa, Do 
Ladgeri, Bidar. 
Shaik, Md, Fasihuddin Do 


S/o. Md. Jafferali, Noorkhan 
Taleem, Bidar, 


-Examination, 


| MAR, 


Performance at the B.A. Part I 
Examination March, 1963, 
cancelled. 


Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Debarred from appearing for 
this Examination upto 1. 6. 
1965. 
Performance at the B.A. Part I 
March, 1963, 
cancelled. 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Debarred from appearing for 
this Examination upto 1. 6. 
1964. 

Performance at the B.A. Part I 
Examination, March, 1963, 
cancelled. ' 


Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited, 

Debarred from appearing for 
this Examination upto 1. 6. 
1985. 


B.Sc. Part I Examination, March, 1963 


Jaju, Madhavdas Ramkisan, R.P.D. 
2022, Koregalli, Shahapur, College, 
Belgaum. - Belgaum. 
Kelvekar, Mohan Vasudeo, R.P.D. 

' 303/24, Patil Male, Belgaum. College, 

l Belgaum. 
Katamnalli, Ismail Burhansaheb, Vijay 
Ganjululum Road, Darbargalli, College, 
Bijapur. Bijapur. 


Performance at the B.Sc, Part 
I Examination, March, 1963, 
cancelled. 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited, 

Debarred. from appearing for 
this Examination upto 1l. 6. 
1965. i 


Performance at the B.Sc. Part 
I Examination, March 1963, 
cancelled, 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Debarred ‘from appearing for 
this Examination upto 1. 6. 
1965. 

Performance at the B.Sc. Part 
I Examination, Marth 1963, 
cancelled. 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Debarred from appearing for 
ma Examination upto 1. 6, 
1965. ; 


Pre-Enginesring Examination, March, 1963 


Bhupathiraju, Varahala Engineering 
Narasimha Raju, Surye- College, 
narayan Raju, Kesanakurru, Manipal. 


Via : Yanam, East Godavari 
Dt. (A.P.). 


Jasti, Eswaravara Varaprasada- Do 
rao Punnaiah, Kuchiyudi Post. 
Tenali Taluka, Dt. Guntur. 


Performance at the-Pre-Engi- 
neering Examination March, 
1963, cancelled. 


_ Previous exemptions, if any, 
ferfeited. 


Debarred from appearing for 
ace Examination upto 1, 6. 
5. 


Performance at the ‘Pre-Engi- 
nsering Examination March, 
1963, cancelled, 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 
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Seat No. Name of the candidate 


425 


677 


71 


718 


720 


728 


726 


731 


Rachamalla eee Reddy, 
C/o. R. Ramalinga Reddy, 

11 141 Red Hills, Ka bad 
Post. Hyderabad. ` 


College 


Do 


-r 
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_. Nature of punishment given 


. Permitted to appear for the 
_ B,So, .Part I Examination in 


March, 1964. 


Performancé at the Pre-Engi-. 
neering Examination March, 
1963, cancelled. 


Previous exemptions; if any, 
forfeited. uae i 
Permitted to appear for the 
B.8c. Part I Examination in 
March, 1964. v. 


B. A. Part II (Regular) Examlnation, April, 1963 


Dhenpal, Jidnappa Bharmmanna, Vijay 


Somanchal, Shapeti, Bijapur. 


College. 


Bijapur. 


Deshpande, Gururao, Chidambarrao Do 


Temple, Bijapur. 


` Shaikh House, Bijapur. 
Adhyapak, Raghavendra Do 
Krishnarao, Darbargalli, Bijapur. 
Bangari, Shivashankar Girlyappa, Do 
C/o. B. N. Chalawadi, F 
Bilmoriya Chawl, Bijapur. 
Bhuyar, Chanamallappa Besappa, Do 
C/o. Kalyanshetti, Jagdish : 
Ready Made Stores, Bijapur. 
Yarnal, Chandram Peorappa, Do 
Police Constable, 
C/o. C.P.I. Bagalkot. 
Katadgi, Shivaji Balu, Vijay 
Shapet galli, Near Mahadev College, 
Bijapur. 


Performance at the B.A. Part’ 
II Examination, April, 1964, 
cancelled. 


-Permitted to appear for this 


Examination in April, 1964 
‘with previous exemptions if 
any. i i 
Performance at the B.A, Part 
II Examination, April, 1963, 
cancelled. 

Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in April, 1964 
with previous exemptions if 
any. 

Performance at the B.A. Part 
II Examination, April, 1968, 
cancelled. 

Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in April, 1964, 
with previous ‘exemptions, if 
any. 

Performance at the B.A. Part 
II Examination, April 1963, 
cancelled. Te 
Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in April, 1664, 
with previous exemptions if 
any. 

Performance at the B.A. Part 
II Exemination, April, 1963, 
cancelled, 


Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in April, 1964, 
with previous exemptions if 
any. 


Performance at the B.A. Part 
II Examination, April, 1963, 
cancelled. i; 
Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in April, 1964, 
with previous exemptions if 
any. 


‘Performance at the B.T., Part 


IJ Examination, April 1963, 
cancelled. - 

Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in April, 1964, 
with previous exemptions if 
any. 
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7148 


150 
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` 
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tar 


PETET] 


Habib, Venkatesh ‘Sémanathasa, 


THE CALCUTTA: REVIEW 


Namo of the Candidate College 
Patil, Pew is Dharmanna, Do 
C/o. M.D. Shorapur, Near 
Uppaliburz, Bij aoe ' 
Pachewale, Kasimnsa Rajesa, Do 


Jorapur Peth, Babaleshwar Naka, 
e. 


Ci 
t `i 
-+ 


Heralgi, Shrishail Sangappa, vont Dos, 
J orapurpeth, Sa galli, 
Bijapur. Ser TE 
Sabarad, Shrishail Bashetteppe, Do 
Nehra Road, i 
i. t ~ 
rs 
Yalwar, Gurushantappa Somappa, §.B. 
At & Post: Ankalgi College, 
Aulbarga; 


Dt. Gulbarga.. . a 


Pica i 


[waR. 
Name of punishment’given ` 


Performance at the B.A. Part 
IT Examination, April 1963, 
cancelled. 

Permitted to appear for this 
Examination:.in April, 1964, 


„With Erio Pae on if 


any. i... 


Perit eadi at the B.A. Part 
Il Examination April, 1963, 
cancelled. 

Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in April, 1964, 
with previous exemptions if 
any. 


‘Performance at the B.A. Part 


Ir Examination, ten 1983, 


. cancelled. « 
Permitted to appear for this 
- Examination in April, 


1964, 
with previous exemptions if 
any. 

Performance at the B.A. Part 
II Examination, April, 1963, 
cancelled. 


“Permitted ‘to appear for this 


Examination; in ‘April, 1964, 
with previous exemptions if 
any: 

Performance et the B.A. Part 
II Examination, April, 1963, 
cancelled, Previous exem. Lbs 


3 tions forfeited. ai ars 


" Permitted to appear for this 
Examination in April, 1964. 


B.A. Part Ir (External) awnination: April 1963 


Y 
 csmanaim deaaamnd 
v 


Performance at the B.A. Part 


Clerk, Office of the Asstt. ` <- ies :+ IL (External) Examination, 
Régistrar of Money Lenders, April, 1963, cancelled. 
Prong Wey, ‘Hubli, Previous exemptions. forfeited. 
: Permitted to appear for this 
7 Examination, in April,, 1964. 
le DaT a A 
„B: Bo., Pert JI Examination, ' a 1963 £ -> a ra my 
i Farke Wee is 
Kulkarni, Hanamant Bbimarao, Vijay <: "Performance: Tat: the B.Sc. Part 
` Karnatak ome: College, YI Examination April, 1963, 
‘Bijapur. - gh SP" g Bijapur. cancelled. 
i a Permitted to appear for this 
Exemination in April, 1964 
ars with _ previous , exemptions a 
i ' ‘any. 
Desai, Suresh J ayardo, Do Performance at the B.Sc. Part 
Cjo. R. V. Nadagouda, . Tf Examination, April 1963, 
_Kembhavi’s House, . cancelled. 
Near Tasbawadi, Bijapur. Permitted to appear for this 
. Examination, in April, 1964, 
i | ; ee _, . With previous’ foxemptions” if 
l Vahye oe a Tr 
Do Perforinánce at the B.Se. Part 


_ Genal, Simin Virabasappe, 


Near Ramabawadi,, ‘Bijapur. 


TI Examination, April, 1963, 
cancelled. 

Permitted to appear for this ` 
Examination in April, 1964, 
with previous exemptions if 
any. 


1965] 


Seat No. 


522 
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Name of the Candidate College Nature of punishment given 
Sombanni, Shrishail Gangappa, Vijay | Performance of the B.Sc. Part 
Jorapurpeth, College, II Examination, March, 1963, 
Bijapur. . Bijapur. cancelled. 


Permitted to appear for this 

Examination in April 1964, 

with previous exemptions if 

Í any. ` 

Patgar, Vonkappa Uppa, Kanara Performance at the B.Sc. Part 


554 
Post : Hegde. College, If Examination, April 1983, 
Taluka : Kumta (N. K.) Kumta. cancelled, 
Previous exemptions forfeited. 
Debarred from appearing for 
Eee Examination upto 1. 6. 
1965. 
557 Prabhu, Vishnu Bhairanna, . Do Performance at the B.Sc. Part 
At & Post : Haldipur N.K. Ji Examination, April 1963, 
cancelled, 
Previous exemptions forfeited. 
Permitted to appear for thig 
examinations in April, 1964. 
F.Sc. (Agriculture) Examination, April, 1963 

121 ~=Sirur, Nishakant Hanumant Collegeof Performance at the F-.Se. 
Rao, C/o.8, Hanumantha Rao, Agriculture, (Agri.) Examination April, 
Commercial Tax Officer, Dharwar. 1963, cancelled. 

Bijapur. Previous exemptions forfeited. 
Debarred from appearing for 
this Euamination, upto 1.6. 
1964. 
M.A. (Final) Examination, April, 1963. 

11 Veenem Sriram Dept. of Performance at the M.A. 
C/o. Dept. of Statistics, Statistics, (Final) Examination, April, 
Karnatak University, Karnatak 1963, cancelled. 

Dharwar. University. 
Dharwar, Previous exomptions, if any, 
forefeited. . 
Debarred from appearing for 
this Examination upto 1. 6. 
1966. 
By order 
The 24th October, 1963. THegible 
Dharwar. Registrar, 
Karnatek University, 
D ar. 
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